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Silverhair. 
BY IRENE PUTNAM. 


THE meadow larks were calling so sweet and slow and 
pondering, 
And bobolincolns shook their bags of money in the 
air; 
And long, long ago came, through the meadows wander- 
ing, 
Little Silverhair, my little Silverhair. 


’Twas long, long ago, but the daisies shone as brightly, 
The old, old daisies and the buttercups of gold; 

And the old, old butterflies, they fluttered on as lightly, 
For then the time was young that now is so old! 


Her cheek was like a rose-leaf, her eyes were blue and 
glistening, 
Her heart was like an open flower below the cloudless 
skies; 
’Twas long, long ago, and she went so still and listen- 
” ing, 
With the blue deep of heaven sinking in her eyes. 


And she saw the blue sky lying down upon.the daisies, 
And wandered onand dreamed the rim of Heaven was 
there; 
And she dreamed how she would climb, and find the 
starry places,— 
Little Silverhair, my little Silverhair! 


And when she gained the hilltop, the sky lay still be- 
yond her, 
Resting on the mountains, oh, far and far away!] 
And she wondered, ‘‘ Shall I ever through the fields of 
Heaven wander ?” 
And life seemed solong, that old, old summer day. 


’Twas long, long ago when she vanished in the shadow, 
Her children called her old, her locks were white and 
fair; 
But oh, did life seem longer than your journey through 
the meadow— 
Little Silverhair, my little Silverhair? 
BENNINGTON, VT. 


Inspiration. 
BY PRISCILLA LEONARD. 


Gop’s Spirit brings what most man’s spirit asks. — 
The eternal motive to the finite day, 

The highest purpose to the smallest tasks, 
The stars themselves as lamps to light our way. 





The Danger of Wearisome Sunday- 
Schools. 


BY CYNTHIA MORGAN ST. JOHN. 


Nor long since I heard a gentleman relate his 
happy experience with a class in one of the Ragged 
Schools of London. I was impressed with his ac- 
count of the attention those roughs paid to the Bible 
stories, when he had once gained a hearing. ‘‘ They 
listened,’’ he said, ‘‘as children in American Sunday- 
schools do not know how to listen.”’ 

I heard a returned missionary express about the 

same thing of American children of a larger growth, 
in relating his dissatisfaction at preaching to the 
over-preached-to in their comfortable pews, after 
enjoying the eager attention of the Japanese to Bible 
truth. 
We do not want to postpone feeding our children 
upon the Bible. But have you ever reflected, teach- 
ers and parents, upon the danger of dwelling too 
laboriously on the truths of this Bible of ours? May 
we not be in danger of reiterating in a mechanical 
way these beautiful, vital lessons of ours until their 
charm and freshness is lost ? 

For instance, your child has his lesson taught him 
at home. Perhaps different phases of it are brought 
before him each day at the hour of family worship. 
He goes to the school on Sabbath well posted, so far 
as a general understanding of the facts is concerned, 


and perhaps to his limit, with the spiritual teachings. 
Often, after a long church service, he goes with mind 
already wearied to hear the lesson read again by the 
superintendent. He goes to his class to hear the 
scholars (to many of whom the verses are compara- 
tively fresh) drilled, perhaps verse by verse, on the 
same topic, and possibly the teaching is mechanical 
and superficial. (I wonder how many parents know 
the quality of teaching that their little ones encoun- 
ter ?) 

Is there no danger that such a child—one thus 
trained at home and thus treated at Sabbath-school 
—may get a dislike for the Bible? I think so. 

Do we not often find that the children of the most 
careful, spiritual parents feel an indifference, a dis- 
like for Sabbath-school and Bible for this very 
reason? They have been wearied with the subject. 

How wondrously delicate is the child’s appetite for 
spiritual truth, yet how unerring! How cruel, how 
destr&ctive to force it, to cram it, as one sometimes 
sees children forced to eat that which is unrelished. 

We cannot do without the home training; but wise 
parents and conscientious teachers will feel their way, 
will lovingly, prayerfully study their children until 
they learn how to make the home and school study 
of the lesson supplementary to each other. 

More and more we are learning that children 
should be judiciously trained in Bible study. 

If we are sometimes weighted with the thought of 
the responsibility that rests upon feachers, we may be 
equally certain that it is the duty of Christian parents 
to know whether the Bible is unfolding to their chil- 
dren in beauty and power, and, if it is not, to seek to 
remedy it. 

It is practicable for a parent, I think, to make such 
changes in the home treatment of the lessons as shall 
somewhat relieve the strain of injudicious teaching in 
the Sabbath-school. I say this because I know that 
wise teachers are rare, and because, however wise a 
teacher may be, he is hampered by being obliged to 
deal with children diversely trained at home. 

Children love the Bible unless their elders wean 
them from it. 

Iruaca, N. Y. 


The Arbitration Treaty. 


BY EX-SENATOR GEORGE F. EDMUNDS. 


THE proposed Arbitration Treaty with Great Brit- 
ain is receiving (as it deserves) the interested atten- 
tion of the people of the United States. Much that 
has been said against it must have arisen from want 
of careful attention to the provisions of the instru- 
ment. It is very simple in itself, and only takes a 
short step—jmportant and valuable tho it is—on the 
highroad to a reign of peace and amity between the 
nations of the globe. 

The substance of the Treaty provides, in Article 2, 
for the disposition of purely pecuniary claims of per- 
sons. Article 4 provides for similar pecuniary claims 
of a larger amount, and also for the arbitration of 
‘all other matters in difference, in respect of which 
either of the high contracting parties shall have 
rights against the other, under the Treaty or other- 
wise,’’ with the limitation excluding territorial mat- 
ters. Article 6 provides for the determination of 
territorial claims. 

It will thus be seen that the first branch of the 
Treaty covers only personal claims, which almost all 
civilized nations, great and small, have always been 
willing to refer to special commissions. But the 
fourth article goes beyond this, and provides for the 
arbitration of cases where one of the parties shall 
have rights against the other. This phrase has been 
objected to under the idea that, possibly, it would 
require the submission to arbitration of the question 
of the policy of the United States in respect of the 
‘foreign aggrandizement on the Western Continent. 
But this is an entire misapprehension, Neither party 


has any rghts, either in a municipal or an interna- 
tional sense, against the other, in respect of any such 
policies. Even in municipal government the rights 
of one citizen against another do not embrace the 
course of action that either citizen may take in re- 
spect of a controversy between either and a third 
party, either of aid or opposition. And in interna- 
tional law, all writers from the first agree in the same 
distinction between nations. They show that the 
right of one nation agazust another is one that, on 
the principles of international law, imports an od/iga- 
‘ion of the other due to the party asserting the so- 
called right. Such language, it is too manifest to ar- 
gue, does not embrace the subjects in respect of 
which some of our people have expressed solicitude. 
I may add briefly something in detail on this subject. 

The general arbitration treaty does not send to ar- 
bitration a// matters in difference—only all matters in 
difference ‘‘in respect of which either of the high 
contracting parties shall have rights against the other 
under treaty or otherwise.’’ ‘‘Otherwise’’ can mean 
nothing but international law— international law be- 
ing, with the exception of treaties, the only source of 
international rights. 

No claim is arbitral, in other words, that does not 
rest upon some right gained by contract or founded 
in the canons of international law. Hence, all mat- 
ters of mere policy, as to which either nation has en- 
tire liberty of choice and freedom of action, whatever 
the views or interests of the other, are outside the 
category of arbitral subjects. 

Thus no right is infringed, and, in the sense of 
public law, no legai cause of complaint can arise by 
one nation as against the other: 

(a) By any commercial policy. 

(6) By any system of customs regulations. 

(c) By any warlike armaments it may keep on foot. 

(2) By any fortifications it may erect. 

(e) It is too clear for debate that a nation may enter 
into any relations of amity or alliance with any other 
without infringing any rzgA¢ of a third nation. 

Examples abound in the various alliances between 
the different countries of Europe, made, in some in- 
stances for purposes of offense as well as defense. 
However much a particular alliance may be depre- 
cated, or felt to be a menace by any Power, such 
Power cannot object that any rzg/z of its own is vio- 
lated. 

Hence, it is idle to claim that the Monroe Doc- 
trine is an arbitral subject within the meaning of the 
Treaty. It is matter of high policy as to which the 
United States has perfect freedom of action, and the 
establishment and maintenance of which violates no 
right of Great Britain. 

By the Monroe Doctrine the United States simply 
makes itself the ally of every South American Power 
whose territory is sought to be wrested from it by a 
European Power; and we may broaden or Giminish 
this policy as may seem wise, without infringing 
any right of Her Majesty’s Government against us. 

Great Britain can no more complain of the Doc- 
trine, or our acting under it, than we could complain 
of Great Britain allying herself, either with or with- 
out a treaty, to Russia as against France or to France 
as against Russia. 

In neither case is there anything to arbitrate—in 
neither case can the alliance be resisted as of right; 
because it is one of the matters as to which every in- 
dependent nation is at liberty to act according to its 
own sense of justice and interest. 

Suppose, for example, that the United States were 
to-day to make a treaty with every South American 
State in which the United States should agree to be 
bound by and to maintain the Monroe Doctrine as 
respects that State, Great Britain might not like it— 
might think her interests injuriously affected. But 
it could not possibly be contended that by such a 
treaty the United States was violating any rg// of 
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Great Britain. [f not, no arbitration could ensue 
under this Treaty, since it is limited in express terms 
to matters in difference, in respect of which one party 
has rights as against the other, under treaty or other- 
wise. 

The controversy as to the Behring Sea fisheries 
furnishes illustrations in point. Certain rights claim- 
ed by the United States were involved in that ccntro- 
versy, namely, its right to exclusive jurisdiction over 
Behring Sea, and its right of ownership or protec- 
tion of the seal herd. 

These questions of proprietary right were arbitra- 
ted, and were decided adversely to the United States 
by the Paris Tribunal of Arbitration. Having been 
so decided, the question of regulation of the fur 
seal fisheries, looking to the protection and preser- 
vation of the fur seal herd was matter of policy as 
respects which Great Britain and the United States 
could be bound only by their own assent. They did 
consent by the treaty constituting the arbitral tribu- 
nal, that that tribunal might prescribe such regula- 
tions. 

But both Governments might have dissented, and 
have refused to make such a treaty; they might have 
stood upon their strictly independent rights; they 
might have held that such regulations were inexpe- 
dient as matter of policy; and if they had done so no 
arbitral question could have arisen under a treaty re- 
ferring to arbitration only matters of difference in 
respect of which one party has rights against the 
other, under treaty or otherwise. 

There remains of the fundamental parts of the 
Treaty the question of territorial boundaries. Such 
questions have been often submitted to arbitration, 
and always tothe great advantage of both parties, 
altho one must, of course, give up its pretensions ac- 
cording to the decision of the arbitration tribunal. 
But this, in ninety-nine cases in one hundred, would 
be far better, in the narrowest and most selfish sense, 
than the cost of war in blood and treasure to the los- 
ing nation. 

It ought to be borne in mind, also, by those who 
have fears that the question of the jurisdiction of the 
arbitration tribunals, excepting in the one instance 
of transferring a question from one tribunal to 
another, is one that the tribunals have no power to 
decide, but one which belongs to each nation. And, 
therefore, if it should ever happen that either Govern- 
ment should insist upon submitting to arbitration 
the question that the other thought did not fall with- 
in the Treaty, it would have the entire and just lib- 
erty of declining to arbitrate. This right was very 
forcibly illustrated and practiced in the case of the 
Arbitration Treaty of 1871 with Great Britain, when, 
before the tribunal at Geneva, the United States in- 


-sisted upon presenting and proving its so-called 


” 


‘national claims’’; whereupon, Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment (as it had a perfect right to do) declared that 
it had not understood the Treaty to authorize the 
tribunal to enter upon the consideration of that sub- 
ject, and declined to proceed. The difficulty was 
then accommodated by a mutual arrangement by 
which these so-called national claims were left out of 
consideration. It was one of the great instances that 
illustrate the distinction between vzghts between na- 
tions, as against each other in the sense of the inter- 
national law, and those injuries which one nation may 
cause to another in the general and political sense by 
the course of conduct that it pursues, not directly 
toward the nation injured, butin respect of its own 
notion of its international interests in regard to 
others. 

We need have no fears, then, in respect of the over- 
extent of the Treaty, or in respect of any questions 
that may arise, as they have hitherto arisen, in regard 
to the Central and South American States, or any 
other subject of like nature, whenever and wherever 
it mayarise. All these are left by the Treaty to be 
disposed of, peacefully, I hope, when they shall spe- 
cially arise. 

The modus operandi of the Treaty deserves atten- 
tion. It is not easy to conceive of a better way of 
selecting arbitrators than that named in the Treaty. 
In respect of the mere personal claims mentioned in 
Articles 2 and 4, no one, so far as is known, has made 
objection. But as it regards the more important 
subject of ‘‘other matters in difference in respect of 
which either of the high contracting parties shall 
have rights agaznst the other under the Treaty or 
otherwise,” and in respect of territorial claims pro- 
vided for in Article 6, it has been said that the pro- 
visions of the Treaty are not safe for the United 
States. In respect of the first of these subjects, the 
Treaty provides that the tribunal shall consist of five 
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members, four to be appointed-—-two by each—by ~ 
Great Britain and the United States, and the fifth to 
be agreed upon by the four, or, in case of their fail- 
ure by the two Governments; and, in case of their fail- 
ure, the King of Sweden is to appoint. What is the 
danger in this? The Sovereign of Sweden has been 
recognized in our Treaty of 1871 with Great Britain 
as, from the situation of his kingdom and his relations 
with Great Britain and the other great Powers of Eu- 
rope, peculiarly free from bias. And, besides, there 
is the almost all-controlling nodlesse oblige that would 
compel even an unfriendly sovereign to make such a 
selection as would command the respect and ap- 
proval of the civilized world. 

We have no right, and no wish (if we are honest) to 
obtain a tribunal that is organized to decide in our 
favor. If weare really for arbitration at all, we must 
suppose it possible that we may be sometimes wrong 
in our pretensions, and that an impartial tribunal will, 
in such a case, decide against us. As to disputes in 
regard to territorial claims, the Treaty provides for 
a tribunal of six—three to be chosen by each party; 
and it requires a majority of five to one for a decision, 
so that the United States cannot suffer unless two of 
our ownthree members decide against us. Can we 
not afford to run the risk of submitting to this? We 
certainly can, unless we mean to have our own way, 
right or wrong, allthe time. If such are our senti- 
ments, we ought never to agree to any sort of arbitra- 
tion, and ought to stand on the ground that the will 
of the strongest is the only test of justice and right. 
This is barbarism pure and simple. The Treaty ob- 
serves most carefully the clear and definite distinction 
in public law between the rats and clazms of each 
nations agazus¢ the other, and their political intgrests 
and policies, as it regards other countries. This 
leaves the Monroe Doctrine—including the Nicaragua 
Canal matter which is simply an incident under it— 
and every other doctrine and policy either nation 
may entertain, just where it was before. This very 
important line of distinction, it is true, makes the 
Treaty a narrow and circumscribed one. But it does 
something, it does much, as the first step along the 
great highway of peace in the hopeful future, not 
alone for the two great parties to it, but as an ex- 
ample and suggestion and inspiration to other na- 
tions. However small it may be, it will—if finally 
concluded—mark the dawn and the coming sunshine 
of justice, confidence and good will among the nations 
of the earth—a future that all our Christian civiliza- 
tion has taught us to hope for. The great warrior 
President, said thirty years ago, ‘‘Let us have 
peace.” Let us now take the first great step—great, 
short tho it may be—toward keeping it between these 
two powerful and kindred peoples. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


The Sunday-School and its Work. 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 





THERE are, in round numbers, 12,000,000 Sunday- 
school scholars and teachers in the United States, 
and as many evangelical church members. For many 
years before 1872 these Sunday-school scholars stud- 
ied various lessons, denominational or not, as the 
case might be. In fact, in many schools, different 
classes studied different lessons, according to the age 
of the class or the taste of the individual teacher. 
There was absolutely no uniformity in the plans of 
study pursued. 

In 1872 prominent Sunday-school workers com- 
bined and secured the adoption of what has since 
been knowa as the International lesson system. 
Gradually this system expanded, being adopted by a 
continuously wider circle of Sunday-schools, until, 
with the exception of the Episcopalians and the 
Lutherans, it has been adopted by all evangelical 
bodies of believers in our land, To-day about 
10,000,000 of teachers and scholars meet together 
each week for the study of the Internatlonal system 
of lessons. 

The fundamental principles that govern the Inter- 
national system are as follows: ‘‘ First, a uniform 
lesson for all grades in all schools; second, substan-» 
tially the whole of the Old and New Testaments to be 
covered by the lessons, in equal proportions; third, the 
course to be complete in six years; fourth a temper- 
ance lesson to be chosen in each quarter of each year. 
On these lines, the Lesson Committee has worked, 
stedfastly and according to the instructions it has 
received, - 

The Lesson Committee consists of fifteen members, 
who are chosen at alternate International Conven- 
tions, to serve for six years, They are men picked 
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from the larger denominations, and selected for their 
peculiar adaptation to the work in hand. 

Under this system the Sunday-schools of the land 
have (with the two exceptions noted above), been work- 
ing now for twenty-five years. All who remember 
the evils that attended the system previously followed 
will readily confess that the new is better than the 
old. Among the advantages gained by the new sys- 
tem are the following: F7rst, it has given unity to the 
study in any one school. Scholars in all grades of 
classes have had their thoughts turned to the same 
themes week by week. In those families where there 
was more than one scholar, this has been a most dis- 
tinct advantage; for they have been able to help 
each other in preparation for the work of the class on 
Sunday, Second, it has made teachers’ meetings for 
the study of the lesson possible, where before they 
were not feasible; for then there were often different 
lessons taught in the same school, and the teachers 
had no common lesson-study to draw them together. 
Third, it has made Union teachers’ meetings possible, 
such are now conducted in many of our large cities; 
for where the teachers in many denominations were 
at work on the same lesson week by week, they could 
meet with much profit under the guidance of one 
person, a course impossible under the old system. 
Fourth, it has made it possible for publishers to en- 
gage the services of the best writers for the week- 
ly exposition of the lessons, since they thus had 
a constituency large enough to enable them 
to pay the requisite prices for a _ high 
class of work. Fifth, it has given a_ unity 
and power to State, county and other conventions, 
that they never had before; for the workers, as they 
come together, find that the bond of acommon study 
of the Word is no small power in drawing them to 
each other. Szzxth, it has made removal from one 
school to another, on the part of the scholar, much 
less harmful than it used to be, for the scholar finds 
that the same lessons are being taught in the school 
to which he goes that he had in the school that he 
has left, and so he feels at home much more readily, 
and is less liable to ‘< fall out of the ranks.’’ 

There are other advantages that come from this 
International system which we have not time to 
enumerate here, but which the intelligent Sunday- 
school worker feels keenly. Not for all the world 
would he willingly go back to the old system, when 
Sunday-school teachers, like Israelites in the time of 
the Judges, did each ‘‘ what seemed good in his own 
eyes.” 

Attacks have been made on the system frequently, 
and with some measure of violence. This is only 

natural. The system is not a perfect one. There is 
nothing perfect in this world. Like all other things, 
the International system has its disadvantages. 
These, however, arise chiefly from the limitations 
which the whole Sunday-school system carries with it. 
Had we the time for our work that the public school 
has, we should be able to accomplish more than we 
do. But having practically only one-half hour a 
week for our teaching, we must not expect very much 
from our efforts. Moreover, the lack of stability 
among our teachers is another element of weakness 
to all of our Sunday-schools. On an average Sun- 
day-schools lose one teacher out of four each year; 
that is to say, the life of a teacher, as teacher, is 
only four years. Imagine what disastrous results 
would follow in our public school system, if it labored 
under any such disadvantage as this. Furthermore, 
the teachers are many of them uninstructed in the 
art of teaching. This is a drawback, but one from 
which it issimply impossible to escape. Under such 
circumstances, it isa wonder not that the scholars 
learn as little as they do, but that they learn as much 
as they do. It speaks well for the system as a whole, 
that its results are such as we find them to be. 
Stories of the transcendent stupidity of Sunday- 
school scholars are told to illustrate the incompetence 
of their teachers; but all such stories can be matched 
by similar ones drawn from public school work, done 
too, remember, by teachers with certificates from 
State Regents. For example, ina grammar school in 
New York City this was given in as a composition on 
the human body: 

‘* The human body is composed of three parts—the 
head, the thorax and the bowels. The head is that 
with which we think. Thethorax has three parts—the 
heart, the lungs and the liver. The bowels are five— 
a,e, i, o, uand sometimes w and y.” 

Surely that matches any achievement of any Sun- 
day-school scholar ever heard of, does it not? Yes, 
there are wonderful results from the teaching of some 
teachers, but that is inseparable from any system that 
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uses the material that the Sunday-school superintend- 
ent is obliged to use. Under no system can such 
ludicrous mistakes be avoided. They should not be 
brought against the International system, since they 
are not peculiar“to it. 

It is asserted that the international system adopts 
the ‘‘hop, skip and jump” method. Granted. What 
else could it do if it is to cover the books of the Old 
and New Testaments in six years? This is an evil ; 
but to some of us it is not as great an evil as that 
from which we were delivered in 1872, which resulted 
in the study of parts of the Bible to the utter exclu- 
sion of many other parts. Practically, under the old 
system many scholars knew absolutely nothing of the 
major part of the Old Testament; they had confined 
their study tu the Gospels and the Acts. It was to 
counteract this real evil that the principle was adopt- 
ed of trying to cover the whole Bible as well as pos- 
sible, the promoters of the principle knowing as well 
as any of their critics that they could not do it per- 
fectly. But they thought—and that, too, rightly— 
that ‘‘half a loaf is better than no bread,’’ and that 
of the two evils the newer was the less. 

If now a little personal testimony is in order, I may 
say for myself that until the International system 
came in I had very small acquaintance with many of 
the minor prophets, and that it is due to that system 
that to-day they are to me no longer a terra incog- 
nita. 1am personally most grateful to that system 
for what it has done for me in forcing me through 
parts of the Word which I should never have touched 
had it not been for the kindly pressure that this sys- 
tem exerted. This is, I believe, the testimony of 
many hundreds of teachers in the land. 

Looking now at the relative number of lessons that 
have been assigned to the various books of the Bible 
in the years 1873 to 1899, inclusive, I find them as 
follows: Gen., 80; Ex., 50; Lev., 13; Num., 14; 
Deut., 6; Joshua, 34; Judges, 12; Ruth, 4; 1 and 2. 
Sam., 75; 1 and 2 Kings, 92; 1 and 2 Chron., 28; Ezra, 
9; Neh., 14; Esther, 7; Job, 6; Ps., 27; Prov., 24; 
Bonies.,. 5; tsa.,. 27; jer., 11; Ezek., 6; Dan., 21; 
Hosea, 2; Joel, 1; Amos, 4; Jonah, 5; Micah, 1; 
Nah., 1; Hag., 2; Zech., 4; Mal., 5; Matt., 130; 
Mark, 115; Luke, 137; John, 112; Acts, 165; Rom., 
15; 1 and 2 Cor., 19; Gal., 4; Eph., 5; Phil., 4; Col., 
3; 1 and 2 Thess., 5; 1 and 2 Tim., 6; Titus, 1; Heb., 
5; James, 7;1 and 2 Peter, 4; 1 John, 4; Rev., 11. 

On careful consideration, this would seem to be 
quite a fair proportion, considering the relative im- 
portance of the books named. Out of 1,404 lessons 
(roughly speaking), we have had 494 from the Gos- 
pels, or more than one-third. This is as it should 
be, but it is much better than some of the criticisms 
on the systems would have led us to expect. 

Now astothe future. No advocate of the Inter- 
national system will contend that it is not capable of 
improvement. The committees that have thus far 
served have been anxious to take advantage of all 
practical suggestions that would lead to better results. 
Many of these suggestions they have adopted. Some 
of them may, perhaps, be adopted in the future. As 
a help along this line, I would respectfully suggest 
the following considerations: 

First. The temperance lesson, now obligatory once 
each quarter, is not wise. Let the committee have 
power to do as seems to it best in this matter. This 
was strongly urged at the International Convention in 
Boston. The outgoing committee reported in favor 
of this idea, and the new committee, I am sure, will 
think in the same way. Unfortunately, discussion of 
this matter was crowded down by Mr. Jacobs, and so 
the question was not ventilated as it should have been. 
Four temperance lessons each year are out of all pro- 
portion tothe other themes that are discussed. (To 
show the intemperance of the temperance folk there 
was actually a resolution that they tried to introduce 
at the Boston convention asking for a temperance 
lesson each month, or fwelve each year.) 

Second. Let there be a separate course for the pri- 
mary scholars, but let it be confined to the Gospels 
and Acts. The present separate primary course is far 
from satisfactory to primary teachers. 

Third. Let the selections from the Prophets antl 
the Epistles come in chronological sequence with the 
historical parts of the Word. In this way their inter- 
dependence will be more manifest to the classes. This 
has been in a measure done by past committees. It 
should be the rule in all future work. 

Fourth. Much more care should be exercised in the 
choice of the Golden Texts. These have often been 
good, but have not infrequently been very poor. As 
they are the only part of the lesson that many thou- 
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sands of our scholars memorize, they should be 
‘golden’ in fact as well as in name. Much greater 
care is needed along this line. 

Finally, For the best results in our schools there 
must be regular teachers’ meetings for the weekly 
study of the lesson. Until this is reached there will 
always be much poor teaching. To this end the 
ministers must take charge of this meeting in most 
communities, for they are the natural leaders in work 
of this kind. Laymen are few who are competent 
for this work, and unless the ministers do it, it will be 
left undone, to the great injury of the most important 
part of the work of any Church. For what more im- 
portant work is there than that which pertains to the 
conversion and the upbuilding of the rising genera- 
tion? Absolutely none. 


New York Ciry. 


How shall Christian Education be Con- 
ducted ? 


BY PROF. D. K. KIEHLE, LL.D., 
Or THE University or MINNESOTA, 


THis is an era of education. The State depends 
upon its schools rather than upon its police and 
standing armies for its prosperity; and the Church is 
looking to the religious instruction and training of 
her children for her growth and power rather than to 
the sudden conversion of sinners and unbelievers. 
Therefore the most serious and difficult problem, and 
the one that is pressing itself upon the attention of 
the Christian Church, is how her growing children, 
who are necessarily a part of this individualistic age, 
may be thoroughly established in faith, knowledge 
and character. 

A paternalistic Church or State has the simple task 
to train her children to obedience and loyalty toa 
traditional faith; but a Church that breathes the 
spirit of democratic individualism must make her ed- 
ucation commensurate with the intellectual life of her 
membership. The religious education of youth who 
are growing into independent and inquiring men and 
women must be of a very different type from that 
which is for a simple peasantry without desire or 
thought beyond the horizon of daily wants and neigh- 
borhood relationships. These last may be good citi- 
zens, loyal and industrious, while they have no knowl- 
edge of the history or constitution of their Govern- 
ment. And so Christians may be pure in spirit and 
loyal to their Master, yet have no correct knowledge 
of the order or plan by which God has directed the 
affairs of his kingdom, and hold views both narrow 
and incorrect of the fundamental principles that are 
as pillars and foundation stones of the Church. They 
may be exceedingly limited in their usefulness, and 
yet be secure in their heavenly citizenship. 

But how to utilize our opportunity and take those 
other youth who, as citizens, are soon to become stu- 
dents of the world’s history, to wrestle fearlessly with 
the great problems of science, sociology and indus- 
trial enterprise; how to give such in their docile years 
that introduction to Christ’s kingdom in its history 
and doctrine, that its horizon will enlarge with their 
growing understanding, its principles become more 
fixed as guiding stars to them as they cut loose from 
a traditional past to partake of a millennial future; 
how to show them the reality and power of the spirit- 
ual that they may not be led astray by the transitory 
and material, this to me seems to be the problem, 
and thus far the unsolved problem of the Protestant 
Church. 

Notwithstanding the best thought and heart of the 
Church is given to this great work in self-sacrificing 
labor, the obstacles are so great that it is a matter of 
frequent confession that in many respects our meth- 
ods of Sabbath-school instruction are inadequate and 
often in violation of elementary principles of educa- 
tion which are recognized in our public schools. It 
is in the interest of this question of Christian educa- 
tion I have undertaken this paper. 

Christian education comprises two distinct phases: 
In the first, children are addressed and influenced 
through their esthetic and social natures; in the 
second, through the intellectual and rational. In 
order to clear the way for the discussion of the second 
phase I recognize concerning the first, that the most 
important part of the Christian nurture accompanying 
and following conversion is the development of the 
social nature of the child intoa unity with Christ, and 
the Church, which is the body of Christ. In his 
tastes, attachments and habits he should be united 
with God’s children. This is effected by the general 
organization of the Sunday-school, by which in song 
and worship, and by co-operation in the various be- 
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nevolent and missionary objects set before them, the 
hearts and aims of our "Christian youth are molded 
intoone. This is very much, so much, indeed, that 
if the children should get no more of the Gospel in its 
doctrine and spirit than comes to them in these gen- 
eral exercises of song, prayer and discourse, the time 
would be well spent, and the Sunday-school would 
prove an invaluable support.to the Church. This we 
will agree is the most important part of Sunday-school 
work. Let it not be in any degree overlooked or im- 
paired; but let it not be confused with, or be allowed 
to divert attention from the second part of Sabbath- 
school work, the systematic instruction and training 
of the intellectual and moral powers in what belongs 


to history, life, experience and literature of the Holy 


Scriptures. 

Surely the State would not allow the teacher of its 
public schools to substitute patriotic songs, salutes to 
the flag, and similar exercises, which develop patri- 
otic enthusiasm, for the solid and thorough work in 
those branches of learning which are necessary to in- 
telligent judgment and a true direction of enthusiasm 
in the citizen. Neither should we be misled by the 
delightful and spiritually cultivating influence of our 
general exercises into overlooking the importance of 
distinctive religious instruction. 

With full recognition of the value of this first part 
of our Sabbath-school work, I shall now confine myself 
entirely to the second part, that which is educational 
in molding character through the intellect. - What, 
then, isto be the end of religious instruction, and 
what the test by which we may measure the success 
of our efforts ? 

First. It should establish in the heart and thought 
of the child the most vivid and perfect idea of the life 
and spirit of Jesus, as expressed in his words and 
acts. 

Second. It should acquaint him with the orderly 
and rational development of religious life as seen in 
the history, biographies and institutions of the 
Church. 

If these are safe guides in ordering our course of 
instruction we shall make Chréstzan character the 
complete aim of instruction. Now, as we are influ- 
enced in character by direct contact with it, we must 
make the personal Christ, his love, his teaching and 
his authority central and comprehensive. It is not 
history, nor doctrine, but Christ who is to be taught. 
The whole purpose of history and biography is to give 
setting to, and to illustrate and impress, the perfect 
lessons, learned of Jesus. These are useful and to 
be used, as they help to this end. Everything in hu- 
man destiny turns upon the personal relation of the 
individual to Christ. This principle deserves great 
emphasis, because many good Christians, having lost 
this, the true perspective of Christian education, 
have given disproportionate emphasis to other mat- 
ters pertaining to religion, and have greatly embar- 
rassed or misled those who have desired ‘‘to see 
Jesus.” 

For example, youth have been taught that the 
earth was formed in six common days, that the Noa- 
chian deluge was geographically universal, that Jonah 
aad Job were historic characters, all of which may 
or may not be true; yet these youth were also taught 
that belief in them was essential to Christian faith 
and discipleship. By and by, as these youth ma- 
tured they found themselves questioning these views, 
and, altho with no conscious disloyalty to Christ, 
they concluded that they were drifting into unbelief 
and forfeiting their claim to recognition as Christians. 
In their sensitiveness to the criticism of their elders, 
who represent the Church, they accepted the situa- 
tion and quietly drifted away from the society of the 
Church. 

But there is a second application of this principle 
that is equally important and as often neglected in 
the religious education of children. Jesus Christ is 
the incarnation of the divine character. We are to 
teach little children who God is and his disposition 
toward us by this perfect revelation of himself in 
Jesus. The mind of Jesus is the mind of God. It is 
the complete and perfect mind of God, as it now and 
always has been; the only and perfect ideal which 
should take entire possession of the child’s soul, the, 
object of his love, adoration and obedience. There- 
fore in the selection of lessons in Church history and 
biography to show and illustrate God’s goodness and 
directing providence for the care of his people, we 
should avoid whatever would give children ideas of 
God inconsistent with what they have learned of 
Jesus. 

Without mature ability in historical judgment it is 
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impossible to understand the full significance of 
many events and declarations‘of God as found in the 
Old Testament. For this reason much of the history 
of the Jewish wars, as recorded in Judges and Kings, 
should be omitted from primary religious education. 
Then, too, the realistic way in which, in these days 
of pictures, these events have been presented has 
added greatly to the mora] harm that comes from this 
indiscriminate presentation of lessons to children. 
A few months ago we had a lesson on the deluge. 
On the colored cards of our primary class we had a 
picture of a great flood, the ark floating safely, and 
on the sinking shore a little girl in terror, clinging to 
the rocks and crying for help. The sensitive child 
who received it brought it in great alarm to her 
mother, exclaiming: ‘‘ Mamma, won’t God take this 
little girl into the ark? Do you think God ought to 
drown her. Well, I sha’n’t love God if he lets that 
little girl drown.’’ You can imagine the embarrass- 
ment of the mother; but no one can tell when this 
child will fully recover from the spiritual shock she 
received from that unwise teaching of a picture. 

So much for the course in general, and the law of 
spiritual perspective that must govern in directing the 
education of the young. 

We come now to an application of a few element- 
ary principles of education that must be regarded in 
all good teachings. 

1. Sustaining Interest.—All teaching that is to 
show permanent results must be based upon an awak- 
ened and sustained interest. Theseresults appear in 
the cultivation of taste and habit, so that thought 
will longingly and with pleasure recur to the exercises 
and subjects of religious instruction. 

Such incentives as naturally foster and strengthen 
this interest should be used. Of this class are the 
social life of the school, the general exercises of song 
and thelike. These are good in themselves, and in- 
directly support the teaching; but even these are mis- 
used when they engross time and divert from the les- 
son itself. But of all devices used to disguise poor 
teaching, the worst are those that appeal to the spirit 
of pride and emulation, and those that cultivate dis- 
like for religion by reason of unpleasant association. 
Of this class are prizes-for learning verses, public dis- 
play of the children who have done well, either by 
reading their names or parading them in person be- 
fore the school, and penalties paid or penances done 
by committing verses and chapters of the Bible. Such 
mischievous expedients are the resort of those who 
cannot teach, and must make lessons palatable, as a 
cook disguises a poor dish with flavors and unwhole- 
some sauces. The spirit and practice of the kinder- 
garten are doing much toward improving the teach- 
ing and driving these evil methods from our schools. 

2. Ideas not Words.—Good teaching must store the 
minds of the children with ideas and impressions. 
Hence whatever does not do this is to be avoided. 
This principle excludes all memorizing of symbols of 
thought which do not stand for thought to the child. 
When a child has once learned words without attach- 
ing meaning to them, and gets the habit of recalling 
and hearing them merely as sounds, it will be only by 
an effort in after years when he has learned their 
meaning that he will associate them as he reads or 
hears them. Much of the simple and beautiful liter- 
ature of the Scriptures has been memorized in this 
unintelligent way, the teacher assuming that the 
power is in the word, and that if it is fixed in the 
mind it will bear fruit as if it were a living seed. A 
visitor to an English parish school listened to the 
lesson in religion taught by the rector, a part of 
which was a recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. Wish- 
ing to know how intelligently they were learning, he 
asked them to write it out for him, and this is one of 
the efforts: «Of a chat e nevin, alud be thine ame,” 
etc. 

The extent of the evil that has followed this poor- 
est of teaching cannot be measured. It appears in 
readings of Scripture and hymns, in the pulpit and 
out of it, without any consciousness of the thought. 
All this applies even to the teaching of lessons that 
are easily within the comprehension of the child. 

Still more does it apply to language that has no 
meaning whatever to children whether taken from 
the Bible, the Catechism, or other Christian litera- 
ture. The law of interest, noted above, forbids that 
by authority or artificial stimulants the energy of 
children should be so wasted, and they by it shut 
out from the rich field of thought and literature so 
well adapted to them. The ground of this harmful 


_teaching is the notion that there is inherent virtue in 
‘ words of Holy Writ, and to have them in memory, 


even without sense, is a great good, The other 
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ground is the belief that the minds of children may 
be stored with matter by this memoriter drill that 
will be of service in future years. The answer is 
‘that while some good may come from such teaching 
it is uneconomical and wasteful of time and energy, 
to say nothing of the harm that is likely to come 
from it in destroying all lively interest in an intelli- 
gent study of the Bible. 

The impressions of children are gained through 
their senses, especially sight and hearing; and the 
ideas of spiritual life, as beauty and truth in various 
forms, are seen by them in these concrete forms of 
things, persons and actions. These differ from mere 
words in that the idea is inherent in the former and 
may be read by all persons at all times, while words 
are wholly artificial, and only stand for and suggest 
the idea by association. Hence these images of 
things, persons and scenes which embody great ideas 
of goodness and truth, should be carefully impressed 
upon the minds of the children. Hence the value not 
not only of stories and descriptions, but of that choice 
literature of the Bible which embodies in attractive 
form great thoughts in the simplest form. It is not 
necessary that an image of truth be comprehended in 
its full meaning and application by achild in orderto 
be attractive and interesting, any more than a form 
in nature, as a flower or the sun, should be fully ap- 
preciated in order to beadelight to children. There- 
fore that literature which, by reason of the simplicity 
of its address to children and by reason of its inex- 
haustible fulness and unfolding beauty is ever new 
and fresh to the developing understanding, such lit- 
erature is the food of the child life. Tothis class be- 
long those Bible stories which represent so beautifully 
the life of God’s people, and his own providential 
care; those passages of Psalmist, Prophet, Evangel- 
ist, and of Christian poets, which express the love of 
God, his wise providence, his sanctifying grace, and 
his promises. The memories of Christian youth 
should be well stored with such literature, and so 
thoroughly at command that it will ever after be an 
unconscious vehicle of their expanding religious ex- 
perience. 

3. A Broadening Horizon.—The third principle 
that should govern in the religious education of youth 
is, that they be given such direction in the study of 
religious truth and history that as they enter the 
period of independent inquiry with a disposition to 
verify in reason the faith and views of childhood, they 
may see Christianity answering and satisfying every 
demand of their rational and moral nature, in all lines 
of science and history. Hence the Bible class for the 
broader historical study of the order of God’s provi- 
dence in the development of religious institutions and 
religious ideas in their environment of geography and 
civilization. Such instruction is best represented by 
works like Stanley’s ‘‘ Jewish Church,” Geikie’s ‘‘ Life 
of Christ,’’ and Conybeare and Howson’s ‘‘ Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul.’’ The importance of this in- 
struction to young men and women who are studious 
and reflective cannot be exaggerated. To such 
minds no sensation is more gratifying than the feeling 
that the faith of their fathers bears the test of all ra- 
tional and historical criticism, and that the sublime 
divinity of the Christian religion is revealed as 
the consummation and interpretation of all his- 
tory to those who take broadest and profoundest 
views. 

4. A Continuous History.—The next and fourth 
principle that belongs to a complete system of Chris- 
tian education is that God’s kingdom is to be studied 
in its continuous history to the present time, and as 
touching the life of every individual. With the close 
of the canon of the Holy Scriptures we are without 
the unfallible guide upon which we have rested; but 
it is a most harmful misconception to imply that 
God is not still present as be hasever been in history, 
in the institution of his Church and in the lives of his 
people. Hence the history of the Christian Church 
should be studied through all the centuries, and God’s 
directing providence should be recognized in the 
Christian centuries as in the days of Moses and David. 
For the same reason place ought to be found for the 
instruction of its youth by each denomination in its 
history, traditions, views of truth which it represents 
and the forms of its organization. Inferior as this 
may be in the comparison, it has its place, nowas ever, 
and an intelligent loyalty to one’s own is the best 
promise of’a broad charity toward all other branches 
of the Church catholic. 

Instruction, then, comprises both the methods and 
_the material in subject matter. Without adding to 
what has already been said regarding the methods, I 
will conclude by giving an illustrative outline of 
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courses which are suggested by the principles laid 
down. 

I. For Primary Classes. 

1. Selections from the Life of Jesus Christ, his 
teachings, his acts of love and mercy, his death, res- 
urrection, ascension and promised return. Mem- 
orizing choice and easy passages. Graphic presenta- 
tion in pictures and in narrative of scenes and events. 

2. Selections from incidents, history and teachings 
from the Old Testament that will re-enforce the im- 
pressions gained from their knowledge of Jesus. 

3. Selections of incidents of Christian character. 
Memorizing choice sentiments of Christian prose and 
poetry. as the Apostles’ Creed and hymns. 

Il. For Elementary Grades. Pupils from 8 to 14 
years of age. 

1. The life of Christ in more connected order, in- 
troducing geography, customs of life in dress, wor- 
ship, architecture and industries. Memorizing se- 
lected paragraphs, psalms, parables and hymns. 

2. The general history of the Church through the 
centuries preceding the Christian. 

3. A review and enlargement of the matter of the 
primary grade. 

ITI, Junior Bible Class. Ages 15 to 20 years. 

Apostolic Church. Life of Christ. Epistles. Proph- 
ecies in historical and geographical settings. 

IV. Senior Bible Class. Ages 20 years and upward. 

2. History of the Church. The Old and New 
Testaments, with the chronological setting of prophe- 
cies and epistles. 

2. Study of Prophets, Gospels and Epistles as 
wholes. 

3. History of the Christian Church preceding and 
following the Reformation. Growth of missions. 

4. History of particular denominations in ecclesi- 
astical, doctrinal and spiritual life. 

With Christian instruction organized upon some 
such plan as this, and taught by teachers who have a 
reasonable understanding of the principles of teach- 
ing, we might hope for a sustained interest from the 
beginning to the Bible class, and as a result have a 
Christian laity who are intelligent and habitual stu- 
dents of Christian truth, and of its progress in the 
conquest of the world to Christ. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Principles of Sunday-School Bible Study. 


BY ERASTUS BLAKESLEE, D.D. 


THE object of the Sunday-school is the study of 
the Bible with reference to the influence of divine 
truth on character. And since knowledge of this 
truth is the most potent means to Christian living, 
the Sunday-school occupies an all-important and 
unique position. Itisthe chief educational agency in 
the Church. Its distinctive work can be done by no 
other agency, and the more closely it confines itself 
to its great task of producing and training Christian 
character through a well-grounded and symmetrical 
knowledge of God’s Word, the more effectively it ful- 
fils its mission. With this conception of the aim of 
the Sunday-school let me outline some of the princi- 
ples which should be embodied in its Bible study. 

1. Sunday-school Bible Study should be in Accord 
with Correct Educational Principles.—The acquisi- 
tion of truth is controlled by fixed mental laws. 
These are inherent in human nature, and cannot be 
violated without unhappy consequences. The fact 
that the Sunday-school exists for religious rather 
than secular ends does not free it from these laws. 
It must work in accord with them or fail of the best 
results. This does not imply that Sunday-schools 
must use all the means employed in the secular 
schools, or that they are expected to do the same 
grade of work. In view of the very disadvantageous 
conditions under which Sunday-schools operate, it 
would be unreasonable to ask this. But it demands 
that the instruction given in the Sunday-school shall 
be inaccord with the familiar laws of mental training 
and development. One of the test questions regard- 
ing any system of Sunday-school lessons is whether 
it makes an intelligent and discriminating use of 
these principles. No plea of ease or convenience can 

atone for failure here. 

2. The Scripture Material should be Thoroughly 
Organized.—The material to be studied should be so 
selected and arranged as to give largeness of view 
and exactness in details. The great natural divisions 
of sacred history, such as the Old Testament, the 
life of our Lord, and the founding and extension of . 
the Church by the Apostles, should be covered rapid- 
ly in broad, consecutive outlines, giving an uninter- 
rupted and complete survey of the subjects and 
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periods studied. Thus the pupil will get comprehen- 

. sive and well-ordered views of great subjects instead 
of a disconnected and fragmentary knowledge of por- 
tions of them. 

3. The Material Selected for the Lessons should be 
Adapted to the Age and Capacity of the Pupils.—This 
obvious principle is universally applied except in Sun- 
day-school work. Here, for the most part, the prin- 
ciple of uniformity holds—the same lesson for infants 
and adults, for those who are just beginning, and for 
those who have studied the Bible from childhood to 
old age. Better methods must adjust the richness 
and variety of the Scriptures to the differing needs 
of pupils of different ages. Where the same lesson 
is used for every age and for every degree of capacity 
one of two difficulties arises—either the mind of the 
child is overloaded with material far beyond its capac- 
ity, or the adult loses the advantage of studying 
those portions of the Bible fitted only for the mature 
mind. 

This method cannot be justified by saying that 
every portion of God’s Word has some lesson profit- 
able for all, young or old. This may be true. But 
the Sunday-school does not exist merely for the pur- 
pose of producing some good result for all, but she 
best possible result for each. To sacrifice the interests 
of one part of the school for the sake of some other 
part, is more than a blunder. 

It is held by some that a graded treatment of a uni- 
form lesson serves every purpose gained by a graded 
selection of Scripture material. That isto say, if the 
lesson is in Job or Isaiah, in Romans or Hebrews, it 
must be graded down to infant classes, when, per- 
haps, the lesson material may not contain a solitary 
idea within the capacity of achild. Or, on the other 
hand, if the lesson is some biblical story learned at 
one’s mother’s knee, it must be graded up to the ca- 
pacity of those who have studied the Bible a score or 
twoscore years. The former attempts the impossible, 
the latter wastes time. Cana valid reason be given 
why the infant class should not be told a story from 
the Gospels at the very same hour when the adult 
class is studying one of Paul’s Epistles? None; ex- 
cept that such a proceeding is incompatible with the 
idea of uniformity. 

It is necessary here to distinguish sharply between 
graded lesson material and graded lesson helps. 
Graded helps, that is helps which treat the lesson 
material suitably for the age for which they are de- 
signed, are necessary in any system. But the issue of 
such graded helps on a uniform lesson does not make 
a graded lesson. It only offers a graded treatment of 
a uniform lesson, which is a totally different matter. 
Graded lessons, on the other hand, are those in which, 
as intimated above, the lesson material is not the 
same for classes of every age, but is selected with 
reference to the differing needs and capacities of 
classes of different ages. Tocall anything else graded 
lessons is a misnomer. Here the International Les- 
sons and The Bible Study Union Lessons part com- 
pany. The fundamental idea of the forme; is that of 
one uniform lesson for all, while the fundamental idea 
of the latter is that of lessons differing in subject 
matter as well as in method so as to be adapted as 
closely as possible to the varying needs and capacities 

of different classes of pupils. 

By such grading of material those who remain in 
the Sunday-school from childhood to adult years are 
naturally conducted, first, through the simple stories 
of the Bible, then through its historical and biograph- 
ical portions, and finally into its doctrinal teachings. 
The time of the younger classes is not wasted on sub- 
jects beyond their ability, nor that of adults on mat- 
ters familiar from childhood. The children and 
youth are given a much better acquaintance with 
those parts of the Bible suited to them than is possi- 
ble with a uniform lesson for all, while the adult 
classes are enabled to study large portions of Scrip- 
ture which are now commonly untouched in Sunday- 
schools. Adaptation of the lesson material to the 
age and capacity of the pupils thus leads to a much 
more extensive as well as more intelligent and fruitful 
knowledge of the Bible than is otherwise attainable. 

There are three well-defined steps of progress from 
simple, uniform lessons to those which are perfectly 
graded. The frst is that which seeks to retain the 
idea of uniformity, while securing some of the bene- 
fits of graded material. In this case the material for 
each Sunday's work must be large enough to embrace a 
complete statement of the subject under discussion 
whether it be one chapter or several. From this sec- 
tion of Scripture some simple passage, a story, if pos- 
sible, isselected for the lesson of the primary depart- 
ment; the history or biography embodied in the sec- 
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tion as a whole becomes the basis of study in the main 
school, while the doctrinal or practical teachings of 
the section are discussed in the adult classes. A par- 
tial example of this kind of lessons is found in The 
Bible Study Union Courses on the Three Great Apos- 
tles, in which the material of the Acts and Epistles is 
divided into sections for biographical study by the 
main school, and for doctrinal study by the Bible 
classes. Were a lesson for the primary department 
also taken from each section the illustration would be 
complete. Such a series of lessons must necessarily 
cover each year some large and natural division of the 
Bible, as the Old Testament history, the four Gos- 
pels, or the Acts and Epistles. It secures, at least 
in the main body of the school, connected and com- 
prehensive study, which is a matter of exceeding im- 
portance, and also concentrates the thought of the 
whole school on one consecutive portion of Scripture 
tho not on the same ten or fifteen verses. It thus 
combines some of the more important features both 
of the uniform and the graded systems and makes a 
convenient stepping stone from the one to the other. 

The second step of progress from the uniform to the 
fully graded system is that in which the whole school 
is studying the same great division of Scripture, as 
the Gospels, but in which each department of the 
school is studying those portions best adapted to it. 
Thus the primary department may be studying stories 
from the Gospels, the main school a connected out- 
line of the life of Christ, and the Bible classes his 
teachings. The whole school will then have unity of 
purpose in that all study the Gospels, while each of 
the three leading departments of the school study 
those portions of the Gospels best fitted to its own 
age and capacity. Each department has a uniform 
lesson for itself, and yet sacrifices none of its own best 
interests for the sake of uniformity with other de- 
partments whose needs are wholly different. 

The ¢hzrd step in this direction is to a perfectly 
graded system, in which all the Scripture material 
suitable for Sunday-school use is gathered into a se- 
ries of courses covering the entire period from the 
infant class to adult years, and in which the lessons 
assigned for each year are adapted as closely as possi- 
ble to the advancing age and capacity of the pupils. 
In such a series all parts of the Bible would be stud- 
ied simultaneously, the classes in each grade using 
that portion best adapted to their own needs. 

4. Sunday-school Lessons should be so Constructed as 
to Require and Reward Study.—They should not min- 
ister to sloth and indolence. Biblical knowledge 
must be acquired in the same way as other knowl- 
edge. Hence the amount of honest work demanded 
for the mastery of alesson should not be adjusted to 
the indolence of those members of the school who 
will, under no circumstances, do honest work, but 
rather to the industry of those who can be won to 
study. A too easy lesson does not entice the indo 
lent, while it repels the studious. Lessons in the 
Bible or elsewhere can inspire study only as they re- 
ward study. Unless they do this, boys and girls, 
however piously inclined, drift away from the Sunday- 
school at an age when it is most important that they 
should remain. Appeal to the instinct of sloth and 
we lose them, because they are keen to perceive the 
absence of any valid reason for remaining; appeal to 
the sense of solid attainment and to the anticipation 
of constant progress and we retain them, for they re- 
spond with enthusiasm to work that gives satisfactory 
increase in knowledge. 

5. Sunday-school Text-books should possess Intrinsic 
Excellence and Relatively Permanent Value.—In the 
use of ‘‘helps” the principle of parsimony should be 
applied. Those, however, that are used should be 
constructed with such technical skill, should be char- 
acterized by such inner coherence and sound scholar- 
ship, and yet be marked by such simplicity, that in 
some high and just sense they may claim the epithet 
“« scientific.’’ It goes without saying that such text- 
books will not contain dated lessons. 

6. The Bible must be Restored to the Sunday-school.— 
It should be in the hands of every pupil, not because 
of the importunity of superintendents and teachers 
to bring Bibles to the school, but because the lessons 
are constructed in such a way as to require its con- 
stant use. This is the simple and straightforward 
way to accomplish this much desired end. 

That these principles should be embodied in Sun- 
day-school Bible study is seen from the facts that 
they are all necessary to make such study reasonably 
complete and effective, and that they are adapted to 
schools of every grade. Not one of them is incompatible 
with the highest religious good of every pupil. Nay, 
they promote this end by the use of correct in place of 
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incorrect principles of study, and by the better knowl- 
edge they afford of divine truth. Enlarged spiritual 
results follow from increased acquaintance with God’s 
Word. By the application of these principles Chris- 
tian character will be built up and strengthened, and 
the Sunday-school will be lifted out of weakness and 
inefficiency into a strength and beauty commensurate 
with its almost unrivaled opportunity for good. 
Boston, Mass, 


The Roots of Discontent. 
ll. 


BY EDWARD A, ROSS, 


Prorsessor oF Economics in LELAND STANFORD, Jr., University. 


AN article last week gave the remote causes of the 
widespread discontent. In now presenting the prox- 
imate causes I shall strive to eliminate myself and 
speak from the point of view of the millions who feel 
that the drift of things is bad. 

1. Change from a level to an appreciating monetary 
standard. Gradually the country has been brought 
to adopt as its standard a metal that has appreciated 
eighty per cent. in twenty-three years, and that will 
now buy sixty-seven per cent. more than it would onan 
average during the years 1867-1877. We must accepta 
régime of prices, which if it continues in the future as 
in the past, bids us await an average fall of over two 
and a half per cent. yearly. Those drawing fixed in- 
comes from investments of capital can contemplate 
such a course of prices with considerable calmness, 
but the Western and Southern producers cannot but 
regard it with dismay. 

During the last quarter of a century, owing to the 
use of machinery and the abandonment of domestic 
husbandry in favor of production for a market, farm- 
ing has become more capitalistic with the result that 
the farmer finds himself compelled to follow the ex- 
ample of other producers by availing himself of his 
credit. Borrowing, once asign of reverse, has become 
with him, as with the merchant or manufacturer, a 
mere business proposition. In consequence the dona 
fide farmers of the country piled up by 1864 a secured 
debt of $1,735,000,000. In this extensive resort to 
credit there was some folly, but probably only a little 
more than in the borrowing of the business men. 

If we had had an equitable standard, the staple 
farmer would have had his income slashed and his 
debt-paying power reduced by the competition of 
foreign wheat and meat and cotton. But all this un- 
avoidable hardship was cruelly aggravated by the 
adoption of a standard which has drawn down the 
general price level of commodities more than two and 
ahalf per cent. per annum on an average. This 
double calamity, by increasing the material burden of 
the farmer’s debt about $53,000,000 a year, has halted 
or even lowered the farmer’s standard of life, caused 
numerous foreclosures and contributed to a striking 
increase of tenantry. But not alone the farmers have 
suffered. The fag end of the public debt now rests 
as heavily on the taxpayer as did the whole in 1865. 
Railway rates are stereotyped and protected from 
reduction by commissions by reason of the five and a 
half billions of a railway debt. The struggle to meet 
fixed charges with the scanty profits won under fall- 
ing prices promotes the trust when the trust is possi- 
ble. Prices in four years have toppled and fallen 
twenty-two per cent. In one Administration more 
that $4,000,000,000 have been added to the real weight 
of the debt extant in the United States. We may 
now expect a respite for three or four years followed 
by another squeeze. And thisindefioitely. If the gold 
standard were the Holy Grail the producer might 
acquiesce in hisimmolation. But what good is it all? 
We have joined the flagellants in order to please the 
sellers of whips! 

2. Taxation. The producing classes are increas- 
ingly aware that, under pretext of protection, national 
taxes have been ruthlessly imposed on the necessaries 
of life in utter contempt of the canon that contribu- 
tions should be in proportion to means. State and 

local taxation is no better. The astounding facts 
brought to light by the Illinois Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics show that cities escape their fair share of the 
common burden, that the personal property of the 
wealthy is not returned, that all kinds of corporations 
get off for little or nothing, and that in Chicago va- 
cant speculators’ lands are assessed at a twentieth of 
their true value, luxurious residences at a thirteenth, 
big business blocks at an eleventh, and cheap resi- 
dences at a sixth. It is undeniable that the glaring 


injustice of the incidence of our public burdens 
causes the world’s progressive democracies to regard 
us as yet in the stone age of taxation, 
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In 1894 an attempt was made to redress a little 
these admitted inequalities by raising from a tenth to 
a twelfth of our national revenue by a tax on incomes 
of over $4,000. Despite our years of tranquil experi- 
ence with income taxes, the law was overthrown after 
a second hearing in the Supreme Court by one of the 
judges changing his mind. This decision, perhaps 
sound, but certainly revolutionary, dealt a heavy 
blow to popular confidence in our highest tribunal. 
It is felt that, in reversing its line of decisions, the 
Court used constitutionality as a thin pretext, and 
that the real animus of the majority was a desire to 
close the door forever upon all possible attacks on 
concentrated wealth via taxation. 

3. Protection. For many years duties on foreign 
goods have been maintained ostensibly to protect 
American labor. While this policy has found favor, 
the workingman has long agitated for effective re- 
Striction on the vast inflow of low-grade European 
labor. But his complaint that he must sell his labor 
in an unprotected market while buying protected 
shirts and blankets, has fallen on deaf ears. This re- 
fusal of protected employers to consent to restriction 
of immigrating labor as well as of immigrating goods, 
has produced much bitterness in labor circles. In 
this reluctance to protect American labor in direct 
ways and eagerness to protect it in roundabout ways, 
many see simply a disguised parasitism. While free- 
trade ideas make little headway, nothing but drastic 
restriction and prompt factory legislation will check 
the rising suspicion that protection, too, isa humbug, 
like all the rest. 

4. The Judiciary. In no other country in the world 
is an appointive judiciary enjoying long terms of life 
teuure so enthroned above the elective and short-term 
legislatures as here. Between 1886 and 1896 nearly 
one-half of the social, economic and labor laws of 
the States were overthrown by the courts. By their 
interpretations written constitutions devised to thwart 
the people’s whim but not their will are made the 
means of wholesale nullification of needed laws 
framed in accord with principles of legislation rec- 
ognized by all civilized governments, and passed after 
ample discussion and deliberation. Over against the 
asphyxiation of popular government by their conserv- 
atism stands the innovating boldness of the courts 
in the use of injunctions. Legal writers themselves 
are stunned with the swift development of the injunc- 
tion into an instrument issued against thousands of 
unknown persons and permitting criminal offenses to 
be punished as acts in contempt of court. Says Mr. 
Stimson : 

‘* This course of things does away with the criminal 
law and its safeguards ot indictment, proof by witnesses, 
jury trial and fixed and unifcrm punishment. 

The Federal courts may thus grow into mere star 
chambers and run the country.” 

is it strange that labor starts with dread when one 
judge must dissolve the injunction of another judge 
against striking, on the ground that ‘involuntary 
servitude is unconstitutional ?’’ There are many con- 
servative people who, when they compare the judici- 
ary’s caution in granting scope to the popular will 
with its radicalism in resort to the injunction, see but 
one principle of unity—the resolve to throttle at all 
hazards that needed adjustment of law to the evolu- 
tion of society which thwarts the schemes of aggre- 
gated wealth. 

5. Plutocracy. In any society you can make a 
chronique scandaleuse of malteasances, jobs and brib- 
eries. These afford no ground of cumulative irrita- 
tation unless they can be brought home to one source. 
Now the impression is growing up from the close re- 
lations of certain railroads, municipal monopolies, 
trusts and banks, and the recurrence of certain names 
in the directorates of many corporations, that a few 
hundred magnates are growing together into a plu- 
tocracy that is the real enemy of the public welfare. 
Many Americans believe they can make out behind a 
Treasury ruling, an Attorney-General’s opinion, the 
theft of a public document, a mail subsidy, an ap- 
pointment on the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
a sale of bonds at nine and a half millions less than 
real value, a promotion to the Supreme Bench, a 
sugar item in the Wilson Bill, the defeat of postal 
telegraphy, and the election of an Ohio Senator, one 
and the same corrupting influence. A body of mag- 
nates with interests ramifying all over the continent 
and actuated by the same grasping spirit, who know 
each other, associate with each other, and- have 
learned to stand by each other, have come to figure 
vaguely in people’s minds as ‘‘the money power,’’ or 
«© Wall Street.”’ 

6. Non-enforcement ot law. Now a few incidents 
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suggest that the two-edged sword of justice has only 
one edge that cuts. The first and the most signal 
use of the Anti-Trust Law of 1890 was to break the 
back of the New Orleans strike. After several such 
applications of it an Attorney-General in his annual 
report virtually annuls the law for its original pur- 
pose by declaring that monopoly is lawful, seeing that 
property is monopoly. The Government, relentless 
in its pursuit of an ordinary claim, again and again 
considers measures intended to release the Pacific 
railroads from the greater part of the sums they owe 
it. New York banks, in 1893, were not declared 
bankrupt by the Comptroller of the Currency, tho 
they were refusing to pay depositors on demand. The 
matter was hurriedly hushed up. The Executive re- 
fused to enforce the Geary Anti-Chinese Law, under 
the pretext of lack of funds. On the other hand, 
when it has been a matter of bond sales or suppressing 
a railroad strike there has been no hesitancy. Armor- 
plate frauds have been hushed up, while the leaders 
of labor have lain in jail for court-made offenses. 

Glance now at the spirit of the discontented. 

In the literature emitted by the spirit of unrest you 
often find, besides an account of abuses, much turgid 
appeal to Gospel teaching or to socialist principles. 


Let no one be deceived. The number of those that” 


have really broken with traditional American individ- 
ualism is not large. What the people want is a fair 
chance. On their own merits the principles of an 
honest individualism can weather many more devel- 
opments in our social and industrial evolution. But 
even these granite pillars of our society will crumble 
if long submitted to the heat of indignation generated 
by such jugglings with money and taxation and mo- 
nopoly as we have had. 

The merit of the proposals of the liberals are a 
matter of opinion; their motives are a matter of fact. 
Since the days when the South charged the abolition 
movement to Northern envy there has been no more 
dangerous sectional misunderstanding than the no- 
tion that these millions are would-be ‘‘ repudiators,” 
‘*have-nots’’ envious of the ‘‘haves,’’ ne’er-do- 
wells eager to get their hands into somebody’s else 
pockets by means of law. Twinto it is the recent 
discovery of extraordinary civic excellences in the 
ignorant and easily duped foreign vote of our great 
cities, and the parallel disparagement of the native 
Americans produced by five generations of self-gov- 
ernment, free schools and wide reading. 

Of indiscriminate condemnation of the rich there 
is very little. The radicalism of certain classes in 
great cities, like New York, gives absolutely no clue to 
the sentiment that has the upper hand in the West 
and South. People are willing to see the best man 
win, to let him roll in luxury if he can. There is no 
jealousy of the fortune of the inventor, the organizer, 
the entrepreneur, the pioneer in commerce, the great 
merchant or manufacturer. There is no predatory 
hatred of the rich as such. But men have lost con- 
fidence in the rules of the game. Some of these 
rules have become unfair, some have _ been 
made unfair, while in innumerable cases’ they 
are interpreted differently or enforced against 
some and not against others. With the frightfully 
swift loss of confidence in the justice and honesty of 
the General Government has come the conviction that 
only new men imbued with a serious and Spartan 
spirit can bring things to the old lines. 

Many will wonder why the South and West feel so 
strongly on the money question. Why should ¢hat 
sore be so raw and inflamed? The explanation is 
that the gold standard is felt to be a law-made in- 
iquity. Notice that (1) it aggrandizes one class and 
section; (2) it is a new policy; (3) the old policy was 
abandoned without due discussion; and (4) during 
the eighteen years that the people have been halting 
between the two standards, uncertain which to take, 
every Treasury ruling, every undue executive influ- 
ence, every juggling with law, every usurpation of 
authority on this subject, has pushed us willy-nilly 
toward the gold standard. 

Examples of this are the coinage, 1878-’90, of the 
fewer silver dollars the law permitted, the purchase, 
1890-93, of the least possible silver bullion, the 
refusal at times to buy any bullion whatever, the to- 
tally unauthorized issues of bonds, the refusal to use 
silver as tender in Government payments, the falsifi- 
cation of the Revised Statutes of 1874, the neglect to 
reconvene the Brussels Conference, the official sophism 
known as the ‘‘endless chain’’ theory, the omission 
of an important law from a compilation of monetary 
laws sent out for public guidance, the malignant com- 
putations regarding the cost of the greenbacks sent 
out from the Treasury, the numerous downright 
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falsehoods of the present Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency—these have aroused against their authors, in- 
stigators and beneficiaries a hatred that will not soon 
die out. 


STanrorD University, CAL. 


A Child of the Ghetto. 
iz; 
BY I, ZANGWILL, 
AUTHOR OF “CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO.”’ 

On the anniversary of the great Day of the Decalog 
—on the Feast of Pentecost—the child saw the syna- 
gog dressed with flowers. Flowers were not easy to 
get in Venice—that city of stones and the sea—yet 
every synagog (and there were seven of them in that 
narrow Ghetto, some old and beautiful, some poor 
and humble) had its pillars or its balconies twined 
with roses, narcissi, lilies and pansies. Prettier still 
were the customs of ‘‘ Tabernacles,’’ when the wood- 
en booths were erected in the square or the court- 
yards of the synagogs in commemoration of the days 
when the Children of Israel lived in tents in the wil- 
derness. The child’s fatner, being particularly pious, 
had a booth all to himself, thatched with green 
boughs, and hung with fruit, and furnished with 
chairs and a table at which the child sat, with the 
blue sky playing peep-bo through the leaves, and the 
white tablecloth astir with quivering shadows and 
glinting sunbeams. And toward the last days of the 
festival he began to eat away the roof, consuming the 
dangling apples and oranges, and the tempting grapes 
—eating his father out of house and home, as it were. 
And throughout this beautiful festival the synagog 
rustled with palm branches, tied with boughs of wil- 
lows of the brook and branches of other pleasant 
trees—as commanded in Leviticus—which the men 
waved and shook, pointing them east and west and 
north and south, and then heavenward, and smelling 
also of citron kept in boxes lined with white wool. 
As one could not breakfast before blessing the 
branches and the citron, a man carried them round 
to such of the womenfolk as household duties kept 
at home—and, indeed, home was a woman’s first 
place, and to light the Sabbath lamp a woman’s 
holiest duty; and even at synagog she sat in a grated 
gallery away from the men downstairs. On the 
seventh day of the Tabernacles the child had a little 
bundle of leafy boughs styled ‘‘ Hosannas,” which he 
whipped on the synagog bench, his sins falling away 
with the leaves that flew to the ground as he cried, 
‘‘Hosanna, save us now!’’ All through the night 
his father prayed in the synagog; but the child went 
home to bed, after a gallant struggle with his closing 
eyelids, hoping not to see his headless shadow on the 
stones, for that was a sign of death. But the ninth 
day of Tabernacles was the best, ‘‘ The Rejoicing of 
the Law,” when the fifty-second portion of the Pen- 
tateuch was finished and the first portion begun im- 
mediately all over again, to show that the ‘ rejoic- 
ing’’ was not because the congregation was glad to 
be done with it. The man called up to the last por- 
tion was termed ‘‘ The Bridegroom of the Law,” and 
to the first ‘‘ The Bridegoom of the Beginning’’ ; and 
they made a wedding feast to which everybody was 
invited. The boys scrambled for sweets on the syna- 
gog floor. The Scrolls of the Law were carried round 
and round seven times, and the boys were in the pro- 
cession with flags and wax tapers, joining lustily in 
the poem with its alternative refrain of ‘‘Save us, 
we pray Thee,’’ ‘‘Prosper us, we pray Thee.’’ So 
gay was the minister that he could scarcely refrain 
from dancing, and certainly his voice danced as it 
sang. There was no other time so gay, exceptit was 
Purim—the feast to celebrate Queen Esther’s redemp- 
tion of her people from the wicked. Haman—when 
everybody sent presents to everybody else, and the 
men wore comic masks or dressed up as women and 
performed little plays. The child went about with a 
great false nose, and when the name of ‘‘Haman” 
came up in the reading of the Book of Esther, which 
was intoned in a refreshingly new way, he tapped 
vengefully with a little hammer or turned the handle 
of a little toy that made a grinding noise. 

The other feast in celebration of a Jewish redemp- 
tion—Chanukah, or Dedication—was almost as im- 
pressive; for in memory of the oil that kept the per- 
petual light burning in the Temple, the Ghetto light- 
ed candles, one on the first night and two on the sec- 
ond, and so ontill there were eight burning in a row, 
to say nothing of the candle that kindled the others 
and was called ‘‘The beadle,” and the child sang 
hymns of praise to the Rock of Salvation as he watch- 
ed the serried flames, And so, in this inner world 
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of dreams the child lived and grew, his vision turned 

_ back toward ancient Palestine and forward toward 
some vague Restoration, his days engirdled with 
prayer and ceremdny, his very games of ball or nuts 
sanctified by Sandalphon, to whom he prayed: ‘‘O 
Sandalphon, Lord of the Forest, protect us from 
pain!” 

There were two things in the Ghetto that had a 
strange attraction for the child: one was a large mar- 
ble slab on the wall near his house, which he gradu- 
ally made out to be a decree that Jews converted to 
Christianity should never return to the Ghetto nor 
consort with its inhabitants, under penalty of the 
cord, the gallows, the prison, the scourge or the pil- 
lory; the other was a marble figure of a beautiful girl 
with falling draperies that lay on the extreme wall of 
the Ghetto, surveying it with serene eyes. 

Relic and emblem of an earlier era, she co-operated 
with the slab to remind the child of the strange vague 
world outside, where people of forbidden faith carved 
forbidden images. But he never went outside; at 
least never more than a few streets; for what should 
he doin Venice? As he grew old enough to be use- 
ful, his father employed him in his pawnshop, and 
for recreation there was always the synagog and the 
study of the Bible with its commentaries, and the 
endless volumes of the Talmud, that chaos of rabbin- 
ical lore and legislation. And when he approached 
his thirteenth year, he began to prepare to become a 
‘*Son of the Commandment.’’ For at thirteen the 
child was considered a man. His sins, the responsi- 
bifity of which had hitherto been upon his father’s 
shoulders, would now fall upon his own, and from 
counting for as little as a woman in the congregation, 
he would become a full unit in making up the mini- 
mum of ten men, without which public worship could 
not be held. And so, not only did he cometoown a 
man’s blue-striped praying-shawl to wrap himself in, 
but he began to ‘‘ lay phylacteries,’’ winding the first 
leather strap round his left arm and its fingers, so 
that the little cubical case containing the holy words 
sat upon the fleshy part of the upper arm, and bind- 
ing the second strap round his forehead with the 
black cube in the center like the stump of a unicorn’s 
horn, and thinking the while of God’s unity and the 
exodus from Egypt, according to the words of Deut. 
11: 19: ‘‘And these my words . . . ye shall bind for 
a sign upon your hand, and they shall be as frontlets 
between your eyes.’’ Also he began to study his 
‘«Portion’’; for on the first Sabbath of his thirteenth 
year he would be summoned, as a man, to the recita- 
tion of the Sacred Scroll, only, instead of listening, 
he would have to intone a section from the parch- 
ment manuscript bare of vowels and musical signs. 
The boy was shy, and the thought of appearing bra- 
zenly on the platform before the whole congregation 
was terrifying. Besides, he might make mistakes in 
the words or the tunes. It was an anxious time, 
scarcely redeemed by the thought of new clothes, 
‘«Son-of-the-Commandment” presents and merry- 
makings. Sometimes he woke up in the middle of 
the night in a cold sweat, having dreamed that he 
stood on the platform in forgetful dumbness, every 
eye fixed upon him. Then he would sing his ‘‘ Por- 
tion’’ softly to himself to reassure himself; and curi- 
ously enough it began ‘‘ And it was in the middle of 
the night.’’ In verity he knew it as glibly as the al- 
phabet, for he was infinitely painstaking. Nevera 
lesson unlearned nora duty undone, and his eager 
eyes looked forward to a life of truth and obedience. 
And as for Hebrew without vowels, that had long 
since lost its terrors; vowels were only for children 
and fools, and he was an adept in Talmud, cunning 
in dispute and the dovetailing of texts—dquite a little 
rabbi, they said in the Ghetto. And when the great 
moment actually came, after a few timid twists and 
turns of melody he found his voice soaring aloft tri- 
umphantly, and then it became to him a subtle pleas- 
ure to hold and dominate all the listening crowd. 
Afterward his father and mother received many con- 
gratulations on the way he had ‘‘said his Portion.’’ 

And now that he was a man other parts of Judaism 
came into prominence in his life. He became a mem- 
ber of the ‘‘ Holy Society,’’ which washed and 
watched the bodies of the dead ere they were put to 
rest in the little island cemetery, which was called 
‘« The House of Life,’’ because there is no death in 
the universe; for, as he sang triumphantly on Friday 
evenings, ‘‘God will make the dead alive in the 
abundance of his kindness.’’ And now, too, he could 


take a man’s part in the death services of the mourn- 
ers, who sat for seven days upon the ground and said 
prayers for the souls of the deceased. The boy won- 
dered what became of these souls; some, he feared, 
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went to perdition, for he knew their owners had done 
and eaten forbidden things. It was a comfort to 
think that even in Hell there is no fire on the Sab- 
bath, and no Fire-woman. When the Messiah came, 
perhaps they would all be forgiven. Did not the 
Talmud say that all Israel—with the good of all na- 
tions—would have a part in the world to come? 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 


THE Nicaragua Canal bill and the Arbitration 
Treaty have given unusual interest to the Senate. 
Indirectly one influences the other, as the Canal con- 
cession stipulates that any differences arising between 
the Canal Company and the Government of Nicaragua 
shall be settled by arbitration. The Canal bill has 
been unexpectedly roughly handled; but the friends 
of the measure are still hopeful of the successful out- 
come in the present session. Senator Daniel, of Vir- 
ginia, and Senator Turpie, of Indiana, are ‘‘hand in 
glove,” apparently, to defeat the bill. Mr. Turpie is 
consistent in that he has always opposed the Canal 
enterprise, and he has filled a good deal of time speak- 
ing against it. He hastwo years more to serve in the 
Senate, and it is safe to predict that if the ‘‘lamp of 
life holds out to burn ’’ that length of time, Senator 
Turpie will hold out against the Nicaragua Canal. 
Senator Daniel’s attack on the Canal bill is expressed 
in the flowery language for which the Virginia Sena- 
tor is quite famous, but under the present circum- 
stances just a bit overreaching. 

Mr. Daniel declares that the Nicaragua Canal stock 
is ‘‘watered so vast that if the water was wrung out 
it would float the navies of the world.’’ One might 
infer from this, that the Nicaragua Canal would be 
no failure for lack of water. Then another objection 
is that after pouring all the hundred million (sub- 
sidy) into the Canal, the United States could not 
maintain exclusive control. Independent of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, the treaty between Great 
Britain'and Nicaragua gave the armies and navies of 
Great Britain free access to the Canal. The United 
States would pay for the Nicaragua Canal, and Great 
Britain would use it. In other words, the United 
States would have the name and Great Britain would 
have the game. These are some of the objections set 
forth in Senator Daniel’s speech on the Canal bill. 
Now it may not be generally known that the Nicara- 
gua Canal enterprise is a pet measure of Senator 
Morgan’s, tho it is pretty generally known that Sen- 
ator Morgan is one of the most American of Ameri- 
cans. No man in the Senate, or in all Congress, 
would be less likely to support an enterprise which 
would give even the smallest advantage to Great 
Britain over the United States. From its inception, 
Mr. Morgan has made the Nicaragua Canal a study, 
thoroughly understanding every phase of the enter- 
prise and working hard for it, because he realized 
that it would promote the interests of the United 
States—promote them over and above the interests 
of Great Britain. 

Senator Morgan is quite determined to protect the 
rights of the Nicaragua Canal Company—American 
citizens—to whom the Government of Nicaragua 
granted the concession. Senator Sherman’s part in 
the debate was of particular interest, in view of the 
fact that he is so shortly to be the Secretary of State, 
and more orless the director of our foreign policy. 
In Mr. Sherman’s opinion the Canal is a work too 
vast to be accomplished by a private company, and 
can only be executed by the Government of the 
United States. His reference to the treaty favoring 
the Canal, made during President Arthur’s Adminis- 
tration, and subsequently withdrawn, known as the 
Frelinghuysen Treaty, was accepted as indication 
that thistreaty would be revived under the new Ad- 
ministration. In this event the Nicaragua Canal 
would be constructed by the United States rather 
than by a private company. It was plainly evident 
that Senator Sherman inadvertently committed him- 
self by this little slip of unintentional frankness. Sen- 
ator Morgan ‘‘caught on,’’ if I may be allowed the 
not elegant, but expressive term, and promptly gave 
the premier of the next Cabinet, fair warning, that if 
he revived the Frelinghuysen Treaty, it would meet 
with serious objection in the Senate unless it fully 
protected the rights of the American citizens who 
had secured the Canal concession, and formed the 
private company for its construction. Senator Al- 
drich followed in the same line, quoting the Ohio 
Senator as saying, ‘‘I will negotiate a treaty,’’ and 
insisting that these words expressed his plain mean- 
ing; then, like Mr. Morgan, giving fair warning that 
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there would be serious obstacles in the way of such a 
plan. Senator Vilas joined the ranks of those who de- 
sired to hold off a vote on the bill; and finally to Gis- 
sipate the gathering storm, Senator Gorman, in the 
usual manner, moved the adjournment of the Senate, 
which was carried by a majority of one. 

For nearly four years, beginning with the present 
Administration, Senator Morgan has cherished two 
pet measures in the Senate—the Nicaragua Canal and 
the annexation of Hawaii. It seemed for a time as 
if one hinged on the other, so curiously were they 
associated in the chance ofsuccess. The presence of 
the ex-Queen of Hawaii in Washington just now, with 
the probability of continuing her visit into the new 
Administration, under which the question of annexa- 
tion is certain to be actively revived, gives special 
interest to Senator Morgan’s part in the ‘late 
Hawaiian policy,’’ so far as it was before the Senate. 
Mr. Morgan was then Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and conducted the investigation, 
known as the ‘‘ Hawaiian investigation,” for the pur- 
pose of getting at the facts leading to the revolution, 
deposition of the Queen, and establishment of the 
Republic, followed by the sequel in whichthe Admin- 
istration onthe one hand favored the restoration of 
the Monarchy, and Congress, on the other, stood by 
the Provisional Government of the Islands. The in- 
vestigation occupied a number of weeks, and was pur- 
sued with vigor and searching inquiry, Senator Mor- 
gan leaving no stone unturned whereby the truth 
might be revealed, unsparing in the rigid scrutiny 
of the Administration, and in no sense mild, so 
far as the President’s course went, tho a Demo- 
cratic Senator, putting a Democratic Admin- 
istration through a searchlight investigation. 
Party lines were not in it. Natvrally there were 
great expectations that the result of the long investi- 
gation would be in the report of the committee— 
severe and critical. Why these expectations were 
not realized has never been generally known, nor why 
the report, on the contrary, was mild and conciliatory 
in reproof of the Administration. But the secret 
rested on the Nicaragua Canal and the annexation of 
Hawaii, both of which Senator Morgan had great 
hopes of getting through in President Cleveland’s 
Administration; and neither would be helped, there- 
fore, by scolding the President into bad temper. 

The arrival of the ex-Queen of Hawaii in Washing- 
ton, a few days prior tothe published statement set- 
ting forth the foreign policy of the President-elect in 
regard to the annexation of Hawaii, would have much 
significance if it were possible to believe that Mr. 
McKinley would publicly announce any foreign policy 
before his inauguration. 

Of course it is not believed fora moment that Pres- 
ident-elect McKinley thus feels bound to forestall his 
inaugural message by giving his views on annexation 
to the public. Perhaps this does not take from the 
significance of the ex-Queen’s visit and contemplated 
stay until after the inauguration. if one is to believe 
her representative, Julius Palmer, who accompanied 
the Hawaiian party fom Boston. Mr. Palmer has 
permitted no ‘‘interviews’’ with the ex-Queen, but 
he talks freely as her representative. There is 
just a suspicion that Mr. Palmer is playing the 
réle of Theophilus Davies, the English guardian of 
the Princess Kaiulani, whom he brought from 
London to Washington without the knowledge or 
consent of her friends in Hawaii. Julius Palm- 
er, like Mr. Davies, is strongly opposed to 
annexation. Indeed, the question is not to be 
considered, never will be by the Hawaiians; and 
he says the ex-Queen is bitterly against it, that 
Hawaii is for the Hawaiians and their own Govern- 
ment—‘‘ not the Dole Government,” but the Hawaiian 
Government, tho he does not intimate the hope or 
possibility of the restoration of the monarchy. He 
does, however, declare—which may mean the same 
thing—that the Hawaiians are devoted and loyal to 
the ex-Queen, of whom he never speaks with the ex,- 
but invariably ‘‘the Queen’’ or ‘‘Her Majesty.”’ 
Mr. Palmer's inconsistencies place the ex-Queen ina 
strangely contradictory light. He declared, and re- 
peated the solemn statement over and over, that the 
ex-Queen was traveling solely as a ‘‘ private individ- 
ual, like any lady of leisure and means who enjoyed 
sightseeing, and in no sense had official character; 
therefore she would decline official attentions, and 
claim for the same reason the privacy to which she 
felt entitled.” He repeated this to all visitors from 
the time of her arrival on Saturday until the following 
Monday ; and naturally the propriety of regarding 
the ex-Queen as Mrs. Dominis impressed itself on the 
visitors, particularly members of the press. On Mon- 
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day, after the ex-Queen had called by appointment 
on the President, Mr. Palmer announced that ‘ Her 
Majesty ” would receive the members of the press on 
Tuesday from three until five o'clock. This quite 
upset the Republican simplicity of those who had 
taken Mr. Palmer seriously and thought only of the 
ex-Gueen as Mrs. Dominis, a lady in private life upon 
whom they had reither the right nor wish to intrude. 

As a preliminary warning, Mr. Palmer said there 
could be no ‘‘interviews,’’ and again repeated the re- 
assuring statement that the ex-Queen was traveling 
strictly as a lady in private life. Again this was 
awkward, for it was not clear why Mrs. Dominis, in 
private life, should give a reception to members of 
the press. But everybody asked, and apparently 
some who were not, went to the Shoreham, and at 
the door of the ex-Queen’s parlor were met by Mr. 
Palmer, whoescorted the visitors in, and bowing very 
low to the ex-Queen, introduced each with the formal 
presentation to Royalty: ‘« Your Majesty, permit me 
to present’’—naming the visitor. Naturally, few 
were prepared for the Royal ceremony thrust so sud- 
denly upon them by Mr. Palmer, whose experience, 
no doubt, made his part comparatively easy. The 
majority greeted the ex-Queen as they would the 
President's wife, or any lady in official or private life. 
There were, however, a number of visitors living at 
the Shoreham, and two or three made the ‘Court 
curtesy,” which it is quite possible for them to have 
brought home from abroad. Mrs. Dominis, as it 
would seem she herself desires to be called, received 
with a dignity and grace that charmed all who met 
her. She was dressed simply in black silk with trim- 
ings of violet chiffon on the wrist, and besides a jew- 
eled pin, she wore a small bronze medal, presented to 
her that morning by the Scottish Rite Masons, in 
recognition of her husband, the late Mr. Dominis, 
who Mason of the highest degree. 
Her dark, strong face lighted up _ with 
smiles as she recalled her former visit to 
Washington nine years ago, then the Princess 
Liliuokalani—traveling wlth her sister-in-law, Queen 
Kapiolani, wife of the reigning King Kalakaua, when 
they were on their way to attend the Queen’s Jubilee. 
Time has dealt kindly with the ex-Queen, who has 
changed but little since that visit, save that her hair, 
then jet black, is nowiron gray. She talked freely 
of Hawaii, avoiding, but without apparent intention, 
all reference to the political questions of her country. 
She does not, in face or bearing, give the impres- 
sion of being in the least an unhappy woman, em- 
bittered by reverses and loss of power. On the 
contrary, the ex-Queen seems to be content, and as 
one who has accepted the situation. 


Fine Arts. 
Minor Exhibitions. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


was a 





WirH the second week of the New Year a host of 
minor exhibitions always appear. None of them are 
more welcome than the drawings and lithographs by 
Mr. Pennell at the Keppel Gallery. The drawings were 
made for the holiday edition of the ‘‘ The Alhambra,” 
which they illustrate profusely, the open book some- 
times showing four on the opposite pages. Whether ‘n 
line work or wash, the lace-like moresque architecture, 
the picturesque foliage and often the semi-tropical at- 
mosphere are rendered with that delicate touch, pre- 
cise and yet free which make his work so interesting. 
Sometimes he goes beyond this fin de sidcle form of ex- 
pression so facile that it would seem tricky if he were 
not so sincere an artist, and uses a simplicity of line as 
in ‘‘ The Valley of the Darro ’” suggesting the drawing 
of the great century of landscape art. The lithographs 
look like slight pencilings, and it is difficult to realize 
that they are printed from stone. They come from the 
exhibition of the Fine Art Society of London, to which 
Mr. Whistler wrote congratulating them on having 
‘*completely put sunny Spain”’ in their frames. 

Much of the illustrative work of the late Charles 
Stanley Reinhart was disposed of in a sale four years 
ago; the remainder, sold last week, was sufficient to fill 
all but the upper gallery of the rooms of the American 
Art Association. What a prodigious amount of work! 
Much of it, done under contract for Harper Brothers, is 
perfunctory in character; and more, like the War series 
and ‘‘ The Dissenting Minister,’’ is full of character and 
nerve. The surprise of it all was to find that Mr. Rein- 
hart was really a colorist of rare endowment—shown 
rather in the hundred tiny sketches than in the immense 
Salon picture which once brought him an ‘‘ honorable 
mention.”’ ‘ 

How lacking in that color quality'is the work of M. 
Chartran! It is enough to make one despair of 
American artistic sense to see the crowds of people who 
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throng the Knoedler Gallery—to see what? Not paint- 
ings; for a tinted photograph has as much painter 
quality as his portraits. And it cannot be that his sit- 
ters were a// so commonplace, with such smirks and 
awkward poses! If one of his portraits be seen ata 
time, it passes; for one appreciates the masterly tho too 
literal drawing which enables M. Chartran to strike an 
excellent likeness in incredibly few sittings. But a 
photograph will strike it even sooner. How does it 
happen when Mr. Sargent has just changed his 
A.R.A. for Royal Academician, and Mr. Shannon, 
another American, has ju§t received the lower 
of these two degrees, and Miss Beaux.is made 
sociétaire of the New Salon, that Messrs. Zorn, 
Madrazo, Carolus-Duran or Chartranare to be seen here 
each winter? If their portraiture were only better than 
ours it would be comprehensible; as it is, the fact does 
small credit to American patriotism and intelligence. 

It is like a breath of fresh air to go from this money- 
laden atmosphere to the studios of some of our Ameri- 
can painters who put their hearts’ blood into their work. 
Among the younger of these few, recognized as paint- 
ers’ painters, is Mr. Elliott Daingerfield, whose ‘‘ Ma- 
donna”’ may be seen at his studio, 145 West Fifty-fifth 
Street, on Monday afternoons. All honor to these men 
who spend half their lives teaching, that they may be 
free to paint what they love, independent of sales. 

Mr. Dessar, a young American, exhibits portraits and 
landscapes at the Durand-Ruel gallery, of which we 
greatly prefer the landscapes. The portraits, tho care- 
fully studied, remind us too forcibly of the angularly 
drawn ‘‘block hands’’ and ‘‘ block feet’’ of student 
days. 

Mr. Kruseman Van Elten, having discovered that 
sales for his charming little landscapes are becoming 
rare, announces his departure for Europe and his per- 
manent residence abroad. He is disposing of his work 
privately at his studio, 51 East Tenth Street. 

Even Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s annual exhibition of 
foreign studies at the Avery galleries seem this season 
to have less seals upon them indicating ‘‘Sold.” His 
subjects are found in Holland, Turkey, Russia and 
Venice; and everywhere he puts the same gay light- 
heartedness into his work, chooses his point of view 
exceedingly well, and indicates drawing with immense 
facility. He often paints his paper all over now, but 
does not therefore come any nearer painting than in the 
old days when he left most of the paper bare. In fact, 
No. 31, in which he has worked by this old method, 
seems to have more ‘‘tone”’ than most of his elaborated 
water colors. 

Passing into the further gallery, we see the Diaz and 
the two large Rousseaus which Mr. Avery has brought 
over as attractions for the new year. Diaz had acharm 
of color which never lost tokens of his early years spent 
in porcelain decoration. Often his small figure pictures 
are charming; but when he attempts a large figure piece 
like this, his virtues are on too small a scale. The 
many figures seated in an opening of the woods are not 
draped nymphs, but half-undressed women very con- 
scious of being out of place there. 

We have been told in the daily papers that the Rous- 
seaus are the largest in the country, whereas the Wide- 
ner Gallery, in Philadelphia, contains one as large as 
both of these. Not that one could wish them any larger. 
They are cold in color, awkward in composition, and 
hard in texture, so that in ‘‘ Evening”’ the road to the 
pool looks like fissured lava. Edmond About said of 
Rousseau that he emancipated the landscape painters 
and led them into ‘‘a land of promise where the trees 
had leaves, where the rivers were liquid, where the 
men and animals were not of wood.’’ These canvases 
must have been painted soon after the procession 
started. 


New York City. 





s 
Sanitary. 

THE State of Ohio has many tough problems to 
solve on account of her nearly flat surface and consequent 
lack of pure mountain lakes whence to draw water, and 
a correspondingly depressing situation to contend with 
in the safe disposal of her wastes. But Ohio was large- 
ly peopled by men from the New England States; and 
when, a few years ago, Senator Lodge undertook to find 
out what he called the ‘distribution of ability”’ in the 
country, as far as it could be learned from the number 
of its men and women who had been garnered up in 
biographical dictionaries, found Ohio a close second to 
New England. And now we find that in that progress- 
ive State every town has its Board of Health, so that 
there are nineteen hundred of these bodies, and there 
are ten thousand men officially engaged in sanitary 
work in the State. These men must eventually prove 
a leaven that will ‘‘leaven the whole lump.’’ Dr. 
Probst, the able secretary of the State Board, is a high- 
ly intelligent officer, and appreciates the benefits to be 
derived from men’s coming together and comparing 
ideas, theories and experiences; and he provides for 
a joint meeting of local boards to be held in Colum- 
bus in January of each year. These meetings have 
been held for seven years. At the first one fifty were 
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present; this number has steadily increased until nearly 
three hundred delegates were present last year. The 
use of the tuberculin test upon suspected animals is one 
of the questions that is sure to come upat the next one; 
and an essay on it will be read by Dr. David S. White, 
Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the Ohio State 
University. Ohio is apparently outstripping other 
States in her advanced methods of sewage purification; 
and the pressure brought to bear will be realized when 
we recall that Columbus built an intercepting sewer 
costing more than a million dollars; but the courts have 
perpetually enjoined the city from discharging its sew- 
age in the Scioto River; so Columbus must purify its 
sewage. All the different methods are being put in ac- 
tion in the sixteen different localities that have waked 
up to the importance of keeping.the waters of the riv- 
ers pure and fitto drink. The eyes of the whole coun- 
try will soon be upon Ohio for guidance in the best way 
of procuring pure drinking water. 


....-That human nature is the same everywhere is a 
stale commonplace; but when we read that Tokio in 
Japan attempted to construct water works, that Japan- 
ese manufacturers undertook to supply the iron pipes, 
that after the works were well advanced it was found 
thatthecontractors were furnishing defective pipes,and 
that their contract had to be canceled, we seem to be 
reading an account of parallel transactions on this side 
‘of the world. Now the city has sent to Belgium and 
Scotland for pipes worthy of the great purpose in which 
they are to be used, but the final outcome is a delay of 
nearly a year in supplying pure, wholesome water. It 
reminds one of the old rhyme: 


“Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive.” 


....Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, who has lately 
died in England, was one of the most active sanitarians 
in that country. He never let slip an opportunity of 
enforcing the value of cleanliness, in the true sanitary 
sense of the word. He urged women to see that the 
cellar was as clean as the parlor, and said he depended 
on the clean environment of a patient far more than on 
medicines. . 





Science. 


ACCORDING to the London Zimes two Danish officers, 
MM. Oloufsen and Philipsen, have just arrived in St. 
Petersburg on their return from a journey of explora- 
tion tothe Pamir country, where they reached places 
hitherto untrodden by Europeans. They have brought 
back with them over three hundred photographs of 
places they have visited and typesthey have met. During 
their travels they met,among others, tribes who are still 
fire worshipers and totally uncivilized in their mode of 
life. The men of these tribes and even their animals are 
of very small size, the bulls and cows being no larger 
than a European foal, the donkeys about the size of a 
large dog, and the sheep about as large as a small 
poodle. The use of money is unknown to them, and 
their only trade consists in the bartering of furs. Women 
are bought at the rate of five or six cows or fifteen 
sheep apiece. These natives are very timid, and onthe 
approach of strangers take to flight. MM. Philipsen 
and Oloufsen have secured numerous scientific col- 
lections which they intend presenting to the Natural 
History Museum in Copenhagen, and have also made 
interesting meteorological observations. In the course 
of their voyage they occasionally reached a -hight of 
14,000 feet above the level of the sea. 





....A letter from Augustine, Fla., is published in 
The American Journal of Science, which tells of the body 
of ‘‘an immense octopus’’ thrown ashore some miles 
south of that city. Nothing but the stump of the tenta- 
cles remained, as it had evidently been dead for some 
time before being washed ashore. The body measured 
eighteen feet in length by ten feet in breadth. Its im- 
mense size and condition prevented all attempts at 
preservation. Prof. A. E. Verrill says that the propor- 
tions given indicate that this may have been a squid- 
like form and not an octopus. The ‘‘ breadth” is evi- 
dently that of the softened and collapsed body, and 
would represent an actual maximum diameter in life of 
at least seven feet, and a probable weight of four to five 
tons for the body and head. These dimensions are de- 
cidedly larger than those of any of the well-authenti- 
cated Newfoundland specimens. It is perhaps a species 
of Architeuthis. Professor Steenstrup recorded many 
years ago a species of this genus (A. dux), taken in 1855 
inthe West Indian seas, but his example was much 
smaller than the one here recorded. 


....-The great Japanese earthquake of 1891, in the 
Mino-Owari district, has furnished a greater number 
and more varied series of seismic phenomena for analy- 
sis than has been noted in connection with any disturb- 
ance previously recorded. When this earthquake man- 
ifested itself, an enormous fault was found, which can 
be traced over a length of forty miles on the surface. 
This is supposed to represent the principal shock. 
Formerly little attention was paid to the antecedent 
and subsequent minor disturbances; but now Professors 
Omori and Koto, among the Japanese, and Charles 
Davison, with Prof. John Milne, have been devoting 
great attention to these accessory movements. Omori 
added to our knowledge respecting the expiring efforts 
in a seismic area, while Mr. Davison enables us to un 
derstand more clearly the change in subterranean con- 
ditions which culminated in a shaking which could be- 
recorded from pole to pole. No place in the civilized 
world is so favorably situated for seismic studies as 
Japan; and much is anticipated from studies in progress 
upon the greater earthquake of the present year. 
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TuE Senate Committee agreed to report the Arbitra- 
tion Treaty to the Senate favorably, with certain 
amendments, by a vote of six to four. This was a 
smaller vote in the affirmative than was expected. The 
Senate had been deluged with communications from so- 
cieties, organizations, committees, and persons, urging 
prompt and favorable action on the Treaty, which the 
press earnestly supported, and under this combined influ- 
ence the prospects of the Treaty were improved; but 
Senators Morgan, Daniel, Mills and Cameron voted 
against a favorable report, even with the amendments 
proposed. This would seem to indicate thatthe Treaty 
will find plenty of opposition when it is discussed in 
secret session. Two amendments are proposed, one 
striking out the name of King Oscar, who, in certain 
contirgencies, was to select an umpire for a tribunal 
considering the more important pecuniary claims, and 
providing that the two Governments shall appoint. The 
other is intended to except the Monroe Doctrine and all 
questions of foreign and domestic policy from the opera- 
tions of the Treaty. The text of the amendment is as 
follows: 


‘“‘ But no question which affects the foreign or domestic 

policy of either of the high contracting parties, or the rela- 
tions of either with any other State or Power, by treaty or 
otherwise, shall be subject to arbitration under this Treaty, 
except by a special agreement.”’ 
The effect of this is simply to exclude definitely those 
questions which Secretary Olney and other friends of 
the Treaty agree that it never included. The amend- 
ment does not, however, give satisfaction tothe London 
press which thinks that it greatly weakens the con- 
vention. 


AN important public meeting in Washington, over 
which ex-Secretary of State Foster presided and Asso- 
ciate-Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court, spoke, 
doubtless had considerable influence on the Senate. 
Mr. Brewer admitted that there were risks in submitting 
questions to arbitration and that decisions might be ren- 
dered contrary to the justice of a case, as in existing 
courts; but he thought that such lossesas are incidental 
to arbitration are small indeed compared witH the 
losses and horrors of war, and he expressed the hope 
that the action of the Senate would be such that the re- 
sult would not be another ‘‘lost opportunity.’ The in- 
teresting announcement is made that Secretary Olney 
and Ambassador Pauncefote have signed a treaty pro- 
viding for a joint scientific commission to determine the 
I41st meridian of west longitude, so far as it constitutes 
the boundary between Alaska and the British North- 
American possessions. This treaty is intended to dis- 
pose of the pending dispute concerning the chief por- 
tion of the boundary. The commission is to consist of 
two persons, one to be chosen by each Government, and 
they are to do their work jointly, assisted by astrono- 
mers and surveyors appointed by the respective Govern- 
ments. The arbitration of the Venezuela boundary is 
now assured. England has agreed to a change by which 
Venezuela names two of the arbitrators, and the choice 
of that Republic has fallen upon Chief-Justice Fuller 
and Associate-Justice Brewer, who is the chairman of 
the Venezuela Boundary Commission. 


Last week was a busy one for both Houses of Con- 
gress. The Senate continued its discussion of the Nic- 
aragua bill, which is to be amended to meet the 
criticisms of Minister Rodrignez, of the Greater Central 
America. The Senate also gave much time to the 
Monetary Conference bill, which it finally passed by a 
vote of 46to 4. One of the features of the discussion 
was an address by Senator Hoar, who gave the results 
of his visit last summer to England and France, and 
showed thata number of influential men in both countries 
are in favor of international bimetallism. The bill pro- 
vides for representation in a monetary conference after 
the fourth of March, but does not require the President 
to initiate such a conference. The House passed two 
appropriation bills, the Indian and the Agricultural. 
‘The Indian Bill carries a somewhat larger appropria- 
tion for schools, made necessary by the policy of gradu- 
ally withdrawing aid to contract schools. The 
proposition to change the administratien of the Bureau 
met with little support. The Agricultural bill as 
passed carries an appropriation of $3,152,752, including 
a liberal provision for the distribution of seeds. A se- 
vere attack was made upon this feature; but a motion to 
strike it out failed, the vote being 39 to 70. Speaker 
Reed, who has severely repressed extravagance, voted 
against the item. The Loud bill, concerning second- 
class mail matter, having passed the House, is now 
before the Senate Committee and hearings were held on 
it last week. There is a strong opposition to it. Hear- 
ings were also given before the House Committee on 
the project of a cable to Hawaii. Representatives of 
the two cable companies appeared and presented the 
claims of each. To the charge that English capital was 
largely back of one of these enterprises, it was replied 
that English capital would have to be secured for any 
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Survey of the World. 


such enterprise, and the cable itself would have to be 
made in England. 





THE rumors that General Weyler is to be superseded 
as Governor-General have again been revived. It was 
stated last week quite positively that General Azcar- 
raga, Spanish Minister of War, is to be appointed to 
the post, while General Weyler is to be commander-in- 
chief of the army. He is still in the field, either in 
Havana or in adjoining provinces. General Rivera, in 
command of the insurgent forces in Pinar del Rio, has 
crossed the trocha eastward and is to operate in the 
province of Havana, being succeeded in the former 
province by Mata Rodriguez, who crossed the trocha 
westward from the Havana province. A numberof en- 
gagements have taken place in Havana and Matanzas 
provinces in which the insurgents were quite success- 
ful. It is again announced that the Cuban reforms for 
the West Indies will be promulgated this week, and 
that they will be applied to Cuba as soon as the situa- 
tion will allow. 


REPORTS come from Brazil that a very serious upris- 
ing exists in the State of Bahia. About 3,000 religious 
fanatics, under the leadership of a crazy visionary, 
armed with Winchester rifles and proclaiming a holy 
war for the re-establishment of religion and of the 
monarchy, are intrenched in the mountains. At first 
operating only in the wildest parts of the country, they 
have now become so emboldened by their success in over- 
coming the federal troops in a few instances that they 
have attacked, sacked and burned several towns, and 
poisoned all the wells in their path. The inhabitants of 
Bahia are thoroughly terrified, and already several 
regiments have been dispatched by the Government to 
their aid, under the command of the valiant Colonel 
Moreira Cesar. An indication of the seriousness of 
the situation is found in the statement that in one of 
the battles about 150 were killed on each side, and in 
another 250 were killed and 300 wounded, the fanatics 
losing only go killed. The leader of this revolt, it is 
now stated, is Antonio Conselheiro, who partially 
lost his reason through a terrible domestic tragedy in 
which he killed, by mistake, his mother. Remorse 
drove him to mysticism and fanaticism, and he found it 
easy to gather around him the superstitious peasants to 
whom he proclaimed himself Christ, while indulging in 
ecstatic visions and declaring his inspiration to be di- 
rect from God. He wears long hair and a blue tunic, 
and keeps near him twelve disciples whom he calls 
apostles. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN deals with the South African ques- 
tion with much candor. In connection with the ap- 
pointment of a parliamentary commission to examine 
Cecil Rhodes, the ex-Premier of South Africa, with a 
view to getting further light on the invasion of the 
Transvaal, he spoke of the failure of President Kriiger 
to propose any reforms for the relief of the Uitlanders. 
He cannot look uponthe present condition of affairs as 
an indication of permanent peace. Of course he sees 
plainly the hand of Germany in the sullen attitude of 
the Boers. The feeling of Germans in Africa toward 
England is marked by great bitterness. No greater 
irritation, at the warm reception givento Mr. Rhodes in 
Cape Town and elsewhere before he sailed for London 
to render an account of his actions, was displayed in 
the Transvaal than was evident among the Germans, 
who went so far as to say that the British would, at no 
distant day, be driven out of South Africa. German 
papers have spoken of Mr. Rhodes as the ‘‘ Robber 
Chieftain,’’ declared that ‘‘all kinds of violence’? may 
be expected of him, and intimated that ‘‘ Germany and 
the Boer Republic will have to make arrangements for 
opposing the policy of this Napoleon of the Cape.”’ 
This hostile spirit makes the relations of England with 
the Transvaal more delicate and difficult; and careful 
diplomacy will be required, if Mr. Chamberlain goes on 
to press the case of the Uitlanders as he feels bound to 
do, to avoid a rupture. The prospect of trouble, vague 
as it is, has reunited the Tories in Parliament, and the 
Government will have a strong support. 


Count GOLUCHOWSKI’s recent visit to Berlin appears 
to have been very important. For some time the Aus- 
trian statesman has been quiet, until it almost seemed 
that his ambition to play a leading part in European 
affairs had ceased. If the Berlin papers are to be 
trusted, however, he has at last succeeded in bring- 
ing Emperor William and his Chancellor to take the 
Austrian view of the true policy at Constantinople, 
which is that the Sultan is a necessity; that the Sultan 
without reforms is an impossibility, and that therefore 
the reforms must be enforced by the Sultan if he will, 
by Europe if he will not. Accordingly Baron Calice, 
the Austrian Ambassador at Constantinople, has pre- 
sented to the Sultan a plan for elective councils in the 
Turkish provinces, with administrative governments; 
for a Council of State, including representatives of the 
provinces and others appointed by the Sultan, to have 
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a voice in the appointment of ministers and the regula- 
tion of finances; for government by the Sultan through 
his ministers and not through palace functionaries, and 
for reform in the administration of justice. As accept- 
ance of this would practically make the Sultan a ‘‘ sec- 
ond Khedive’’ it remaims to be seen whether he will 
accept itevenin form. Inthe interior of Turkey atten- 
tion is being directed more and moretothe great number 
of widows and orphans. The scenes in the villages, 
especially in the region east of Harpit, are pitiable 
in the extreme. In the city of Arabkir alone there are 
829 orphan boys and 882 orphan girls, and the whole 
number of destitute is not less than 3,000; so also in 
Malatia and elsewhere. The American missionaries 
are doing their best with the limited means at their dis- 
posal; but the best is inadequate. 


THE most contradictory reports continue to come in 
regard to the Czar. Official statements by Count Voron- 
tzoff-Dashkoff claim that he is in usual health and per- 
fectly able to meet the daily routine of duties. The 
German and Austrian papers affirm the contrary, and 
the statements without qualification thatin full coun- 
cil he broke down in tears and begged his ministers to 
settle things themselves and give him leisure to rest 
would scarcely have been made without good author- 
ity. The chief discussion seems to be over finance and 
the social question, asthe Procurator of the Holy Synod 
figures prominently in the dispatches as a disturbing 
element. Count Muravieff’s visit to Paris seems to 
have been little more than perfunctory. Whether his suc- 
ceeding stay in Berlin will prove to be different remains 
to be seen. 


It is quite a while since special attention has been 
directed to Persia, probably owing largely to the in- 
creased interest in Turkish matters. Even the assassi- 
nation of the Shah produced comparatively little effect, 
and his successor has been allowed to develop his pol- 
icy with very little notice from the outside world. 
Recent events, however, have indicated that that policy 
is destined to attract considerable notice, especially 
from its introduction of a system of government which 
is not only novel but has been considered practically 
impossible with such a country. It is simply the 
effort to govern by means of a Cabinet of twelve 
responsible ministers, without any Grand Vizier. The 
immediate occasion appears to have been a difficulty 
with the man who held that position and to whom he 
was indebted in a very great degree for his peaceful 
accession to the throne. For some reason, perhaps, as 
is hinted, because there was no one sufficiently pre-em- 
inent among his ministers, the Shah decided not to re- 
place his Vizier, but to try this plan, whose development 
will be watched with great interest. He has shown 
considerable skill in the selection of his men; for ex- 
ample, the Minister of Foreign Affairs was for many 
years Ambassador at Constantinople, where as Mirza 
Mohsin Khan, he was well known to foreigners; 
the Minister of the Interior was for many years director 
of the Persian telegraphs; the Minister of War has 
been Governor of the Province of Kermanand especially 
interested in military studies; the Minister of Finance 
has been Governor of Teheran,and there are special 
reasons for supposing that he is well adapted to this 
pest. Similarly the other offices are filled with men 
who are most available for those departments. Just 
how far the Shah will be able to carry out this remains 
to be seen. One great difficulty among Orientals has 
been mutual jealousy, and whether twelve Persians can 
be found to work together under another Persian may 
be considered doubtful. 
interesting. 


The experiment, however, is 


THE situation in India grows worse rather than bet- 
ter. According to the reports the best authorities unite 
in estimating the number of people who will be dependent 
for relief before the famine abates at about 3,500,000; 
and should there be any failure in the rains next sum- 
mer it is impossible to estimate the disaster. Mean- 
while the famine fund in England does not increase as 
was expected, and Russian relief has collapsed entirely. 
The desired figure of £1,000,000 sterling will scarcely 
be reached, and all eyes are turning to the Indian Gov- 
ernment. Some are calling attention to the fact that 
after the famine of 1877 the Government undertook to 
set apart annually £1,500,000 as a famine fund, and are 
asking what has become of it. Inquiry reveals the 
fact that it has been toa considerable degree misappro- 
priated for military uses, and also for compensation 
allowances to officials who have suffered from the de- 
preciation of the silver rupee. The result is that altho 
a scheme of special taxation for the fund was devised 
and put into execution at the time of need, the fund is 
not available. Asto the plague no new reports have 
come except that it hasspread to Goa. The most strin- 
gent quarantine measures are being adopted in Europe, 
and the fear of its extension seems to have lessened, 
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The Divine 

THE divine superintendence of the workings of the 
universe and of the affairs of men is an important ar- 
ticle of Christian belief. Nobody who believes in 
prayer doubts it. God, we say, is in the events of 
history, in the work of ‘his Church, and is not un- 
mindful of the doings of the wicked. But it is one 
thing to have a general article of belief, it is another 
to realize the truth of it. 

Practically, most men limit the divine superintend- 
ence to certain fields of operation. They see God’s 
power in the universe and the evidence of his laws 
in Nature; they believe he gives close attention to 
things embraced in the religious sphere, and they 
love to think that the conduct of every individual is a 
matter of concern to him. But there are many 
things of value and interest to them with which they 
in no wise associate him. They are little things, 
too little for the Almighty to care about. For exam- 
ple, there area multitude of personal acts assumed to 
be morally colorless. The question of right or wrong 
does not enter into them. The infinite Father, 
absorbed with greater concerns, makes no note of 
them. 

Is this really so? Not if the words of Christ mean 
anything. The hairs of your head are all numbered. 
There 1s nothing that concerns you which escapes the 
divine attention. He who numbers the hairs of the 
head knoweth also the thoughts of the heart. If 
nothing, even so insignificant a thing as the hair of 
the head or a thought of the heart, is unknown to 
him, of course nothing is unobserved by him. The 
divine superintendence is not confined to great 
things, such as flying worlds, the fate of nations, the 
work of the Church, the spread of intelligence, the 
deepening of conscience, the improvement of a peo- 
ple’s morals. It is all-comprehensive. If not even a 
sparrow falls without divine observation, or a sheep 
is lost without awakening divine concern, surely hu- 
man thoughts and actions, human joys and suffer- 
ings, little tho they may be, claim divine considera- 
tion; fora man is of much more value than many 
sparrows or many sheep. 

The thought that One whose eye never slumbers, 
whose hand never rests, is in vigilant superintendence 
over every individual life, may be pleasant or dis- 
tressful, according to our relationsto him. While 
his mercies come to all, his promises are to them 
who love and obey him. It is to those who have 
been conformed to his likeness, that the reality of his 
constant superintendence is most ‘precious. The 
Lord is mindful of his own. His own are precious to 
He knows their down-sitting and their upris- 


him. 
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ing, understands their thought afar off, and is ac- 
quainted with all their ways. No act or thought or 
experience is too little to escape him. 

It follows that life is larger and more comprehen- 
sive and more important than many have supposed. 
My Father cares about everyt’sing that I care about. 
The thoughts and acts which seem too little to con- 
cern him are not unimportant to me, and therefore 
not unimportant to him. They go to make or mar 
character, and that is of supreme concern. When 
those great lenses which give modern telescopes such 
wondrous power are nearly completed all polishing 
tools are laid aside, and they are brought to their 
delicate perfection by touches of the thumb dipped 
in the finest of rouge. The lines of flinty glass are 
changed by so light a thing as the finger-tip. Char- 
acter is perfected by little touches. And it is a 
beautiful thought that the Infinite Being who made 
the worlds and holds them in his mighty hand super- 
intends with wondrous patience and surpassing gen- 
tleness every process in shaping and perfecting the 
character. 

Does this truth make life seem greater and more 
difficult and more responsible? If so it also enlarges 
the compass of prayer and makes the divine fellow- 
ship more real and helpful. 





Senator Edmunds on the Treaty. 


WE have seen nowhere else so keen an analysis and 
so convincing a defense of the Arbitration Treaty as 
that given by ex-Senator Edmunds in our columns 
this week. If any actual doubt exists as to the scope 
of the Treaty the article is designed to remove it. 

Some are more fearful than we as to the results of 
arbitration under-this Treaty. They are not willing, 
for example, that the Alaskan boundary should be 
submitted to an arbitral tribunal of six, lest the Brit- 
ish case, whatever it may be, should win. This is 
needless fear. If the British claim is just it ought to 
prevail; if our claim is right we would doubtless ob- 
tain it. To begin by doubting the fairness of any 
arbitral tribunal of which we are to name one-half, is 
to manifest an unreasonable distrust of the principle 
itself, or a singular lack of confidence in the strength 
of our own claim. 

Why should not the Alaskan boundary go to arbi- 
tration? Did we not urge England to consent with 
Venezuela to the arbitration of their boundary dis- 
pute, and when Lord Salisbury agreed, did we not 
hail the result as a signal triumph, not simply of 
American diplomacy, but of the principle of justice ? 
Is arbitration something that is good for other 
nations and bad for us? Such reasoning is childish. 

It now appears that the Alaskan boundary was not 
intended to be included in this general Treaty, but is 
the subject of a special treaty which is shortly to be 
submitted tothe Senate. If this makes the pending 
Treaty less objectionable, very good; but how our 
risk will be ditninished by a special treaty we cannot 
see. As Mr. Edmunds says with such manifest force, 
if we are honest we cannot wish to organize a tribunal 
for a decision in our favor. All that we can ask isan 
impartial tribunal. 

Asto the claims which are properly subject to arbi- 
tration under the Treaty, Mr. Edmunds makes this 
clear definition: Claims resting ‘‘upon some right 
gained by contract, or founded in the canons of in- 
ternational law,’’ are arbitrable; matters of mere pol- 
icy, as to which either nation has entire liberty of 
choice and freedom of action ‘‘ independently of the 
interests of the other, are outside the category of ar- 

bitral subjects.” He holds that the Monroe Doctrine 
is purely a matter of national policy, and is, there- 
fore, ‘‘outside the category of arbitral subjects.” His 
arguments on this point seem to us conclusive. We 
could, in pursuance of this policy, makea treaty with 
every South American State to maintain the Doc- 
trine. This might seriously affect some of Great 
Britain’s interests, but it would infringe none of her 
rights; and as the Treaty only proposes to submit 
differences ‘‘in respect of which either of the high 
contracting parties shall have rights against the other 
under treaty or otherwise,’’ the Monroe Doctrine and 
our applications of it are not matters for an arbitral 
tribunal. Alliances for the preservation of the Monroe 
Doctrine are quite as free to us as alliances to pre- 
serve the balance of power in Europe are to England. 

Moreover, the question of interpreting the Treaty 
would seem to be one requiring agreement between 
the two nations. Is a certain matter of difference 
subject to arbitration under the terms of the Treaty, 
or not? This, as we understand Senator Edmunds, 
is a question for the two Governments to decide, not 
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for an arbitral tribunal to pass upon; and he gives an 
instructive precedent under the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, when our representatives insisted on presenting 
our national claims, to which the British representa- 
tives objected as not embraced in the Treaty, as 
Great Britain understood it, and refused to proceed. 
The case before the arbitrators was consequently ar- 
rested, and was resumed only after the United States 
and Great Britain came to an agreement not to have 
those claims considered. Either nation may exercise 
this right of protest, it would seem, under the general 
Treaty, and questions regarded as not within the 
scope of the Treaty would thus be withheld. 

The Senate Committee to make assurance doubly 
sure, has reported an amendment specifically excepting 
as non-arbitral subjects all questions affecting the for- 
eign or domestic policy of either country, or its rela- 
tions with other Powers. This, as we have already 
argued, is unnecessary, since questions of policy are 
not embraced in the terms ofthe Treaty. The amend- 
ment will not help the Treaty, neither will it hurt it. 
The other proposed change, striking out the name of 
the King of Sweden, is not only unnecessary, it is an 
indignity put upon a high-minded sovereign. His 
function of choosing an umpire was only to be ex- 
ercised in a remote contingency, and only in cases of 
pecuniary claims. It is absurd to suppose that he 
would jeopardize our interests by an unwise choice. 
Did not a foreign umpire give decision for us under 
the Washington Treaty? We have suddenly become 
very cautious. 

Wetrust the Treaty will be ratified without further 
amendment. Weshould be more pleased if it could be 
ratified without any. The eyes of the country are on 
the Senate, and as it deals with the Treaty so will the 
public be pleased or displeased, for the American 
people are very much in earnest in this matter. 


Martinelli and Bishop Bonacum. 


MGR. MARTINELLI, the Papal Delegate, it is re- 
ported on unquestionable authority, has rendered a 
decision which will bring forth protests from Catho- 
lic priests all over the United States, and which illus- 
trates the tyranny which still exists in the hierarchical 
authority of the Catholic Church. 

Bishop Bonacum, of Lincoln, Neb., by an act of 
arbitrary judgment, had imposed severe penalties on 
two of his priests, Fathers Fitzgerald and Murphy. 
An appeal, at first refused by Satolli, was afterward 
allowed by Rome, to be tried by the archiepisco- 
pal courtof Dubuque. The priests were acquitted by 
this court and restored. Bishop Bonacum then ap- 
pealed to the Apostolic Delegate. An archbishop 
and two bishops are said to be assisting him to over- 
throw the decision which freed the two priests from 
the charges for which the Bishop had sentenced them. 
The record which the court sent upto Archbishop 
Hennessy was so against Bishop Bonacum that not 
only were the defendants pronounced not guilty but 
the Bishop was ordered to pay their costs and dam- 
ages. Assoon as the decision came to Bishop Bona- 
cum he publicly denounced the Rev. Dr. P. A. Baart, 
who was specially appointed on the recommendation 
of Cardinal Satollito judge the case. For this con- 
tempt of court The Western Watchman says the 
Bishop was censured by Mgr. Martinelli; but if so 
the public has heard nothing of such reparation. 

But now comes the unlooked-for decision in the 
matter. The Western Watchman has emphatically 
contended that there could be no appeal from the 
sentence which freed Fathers Murphy and Fitzgerald 
from the charges of irreverence and disobedience, 
but that there might be an appeal entertained on the 
matter of costs and damages. The Watchman’s 
editor boasts that the Pope and he always agree; but, 
be that as it may, the Pope’s Legate, Mgr. Martine lli 
does not agree with the Watchman, for he has decided 
that the appeal shall be on the whole sentence given 
in Dubuque. The priests contend that such a de- 
cision is diametrically opposed to the Church practice 
which has governed criminal trials since the first 
bishopric was established here over a century ago, 
and which Mgr. Martinelli cannot uspet even if he 
wishes. 

They also say that Rome itself has decided that the 
prosecution cannot appeal from a sentence which ad- 
solves an accused clergyman; and they refer to the 
Congregation of the Council in 1885, which is quoted 
in volume 28 of the ‘‘ Acts of the Holy See.’’ The 
two writers in English on ‘‘ Criminal Procedure,” Dr. 
Smith and Bishop Messmer, both maintain that there 
can be no appeal from an absolving sentence, But 
these are modern American authorities, and some- 
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body has found an old author who wrote a treatise on 
Appeals in 1670—over two centuries ago—in which 
he says that an appeal by general law may be taken 
from an absolving sentence; that is, he adds, whena 
defendant is freed by a sentence in which are used the 
words, ‘‘ not guilty Sy the testimony thus far produced.” 
Still this old author, and other considerations, are the 
basis of the decision just given that an accused cleric 
once tried and freed may be tried over again, on an 
appeal by the prosecution. 

This is such an extraordinary decision that we must 
ask, To what is the Catholic Church tending in the 
United States? Here was a case so full of persecu- 
tion, if it be not insanity, that the fiscal procurator 
of Dubuque refused to appeal even on the matter of 
costs; and the fiscal proctor of Milwaukee, who was 
counsel for Bishop Bonacum, also refused to appeal 
or have anything more to do with the case; and yet 
the Apostolic Delegate, contrary to the laws of the 
present time and the decisions of Rome itself, not 
only entertains an appeal, but decides that these poor 
victims of oppression, once acquitted, must again be 
tried. Is itso necessary that Bishop Bonacum be 
saved, that he should have further opportunity to 
disgrace the Catholic Church and rule as a czar over 
his priests? The decision will be a serious injury as 
well as wrong to Fathers Murphy and Fitzgerald, who 
no longer have any means to defend themselves. 


Sunday-School Teaching. 


WE think that no one can read the valuable arti- 
cles which we,present this week, on the religious in- 
struction of children, without recognizing that the 
system which usually prevails in our Sunday-schools 
falls very far short not only of the ideal but also of 
what is possible. 

Under the prevailing system of*International Les- 
sons the first object held in view seems to be to have 
every infant and every adult, all over the world, study 
the same dozen verses the same Sabbath. There is 
a fine spectacular magnificence about the idea. It is 
like assigned topics fora Week of Prayer to be ob- 
served all around the globe, and it does express the 
unity of the churches which adopt it. But for a 
school, considered pedagogically, it contradicts all 
the results of experience. Who would think of hav- 
ing all our public schools required to teach all their 
pupils, of all ages, addition at ten o'clock every day 
for six months, the geography of France at eleven 
o'clock, and the physiology of intoxicants at two? 
But this is what is done in our Sunday-schools. All 
study at the same hour the same passage in Genesis, 
Micah or Matthew. 

It is certainly time that the best methods now em- 
ployed in secular instruction should be used in the 
religious instruction of the young. It is of essential 
importance because, practically, there is but about 
half.an hour a week given to this teaching. There 
ought to be in it a progression from the simplest 
stories, which children can understand and delight in, 
to the historical and theological instruction of the 
Bible class. It is perfectly impossible to get this by 
the method now in vogue. It may do in a measure, 
tho poorly, for intermediate grades, but it is not 
adapted to primary classes, dnd it necessarily drives 
the older people out of‘the Sunday-school. They 
must have progressive teaching. The best that can 
be said for it is said in the article by Dr. Schauffler. 
It does supply a physical unity, but it makes no pro- 
vision for advancement. 

We do not question that it is well to have uniform 
courses of study. That is a great advantage for fel- 
lowshipin the work. But the lessons for adults must 
be different from those for infants. Professor Kiehle 
very well brings this out in his constructive plan for 
Sunday-school study. Several courses already seek- 
ing adoption recognize this requirement, and attempt 
to provide a broadening horizon, beginning with the 
simple story of our Lord’s life, and ending with the 
history of the Church and its mission work in our 
own times. Such a course will not only require study, 
but will reward it, and will make the lessons more 
attractive, instead of less so, from year to year. 

Our symposium this week does not, and could not, 
supply a scheme fully worked out. That will require 
the labor of many students. But it shows the im- 
portance of the subject; and if it disturbs passive con- 
tent, and stimulates a demand for a plan more in har- 
mony with the principles of education as now ac- 
cepted, it will have served our purpose. The Sunday- 
school is such a tremendous agency that we should 
have the best. It is now falling behind the Christian 
Endeavor Societies. 
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Nevada’s Disgrace. 


NEVADA is a sovereign State of the American 
Union. It sends to the United States Congress two 
Senators, and is allowed there by its vote to balance 
the vote of New York or Pennsylvania or Georgia. 
Its population is less than fifty thousand, just that of 
Saginaw, Mich, It cast 10,316 votes for President, 
of which 8,357 were for Mr. Bryan. It has the 
smallest population of any State in the Union. It 
never ought to have been made an independent 
State; but it was believed, when it was admitted, that 
it would rapidly increase in population, because of 
its mineral wealth. These anticipations have not 
been fulfilled; it has rather declined. The popula- 
tion in 1890 was 17,000 less than in 1880, and it is 
not supposed to have increased since. 

It is not disgraceful to be small; a diamond _ is 
small. It is not disgraceful to have voted for Mr. 
Bryan. Many good people made that mistake. But 
what disgraces Nevada is that last week it passed a 
bill through its Legislature, instantly signed by its 
Governor, making prize-fighting a legal sport. This 
was done with the particular purpose of bringing to 
Carson City the fight between Corbett and Fitzsim- 
mons, which every other State in the Union rejects 
with disgust. The Christian people of Nevada—for 
there are such, not many—protested; but they were 
not heard. Louisiana, Florida, the Dakotas refused 
to legalize the Lottery, and refused great bribes; and 
all the States had crowded the brutal prize ring out 
of civilization, and Texas and Mexico had refused to 
welcome anything more brutal than the gamecocks 
and bullfights. So the tough-skinned Barneys and 
Aarons appealed to the Legislature of Nevada, got the 
backing of its ‘‘ business men,’’ that is barkeepers, 
and held up the delusion of thousands of desirable 
citizens attracted by the fight who would remain to 
invest in silver mines and scenery; and the Legislature 
and the Governor took the glitter for gold, and en- 
acted the law, and the shame. 

It will not last long. The good conquers in the 
end. All the States had the Lottery two or three 
generations ago, and the last of them has settled the 
matter finally only lately. Nevada is full of mining 
camps, and the tag end of the mining camp followers. 
It will get civilized by and by. The State is horribly 
disgraced, but we will not quite yet cut its star out of 
the ‘flag. Churches and schools take time to get in 
their work; but theirs is the only work that is perma- 
nent—the saloon and the prize-ring have no vitality in 
them. ‘‘The memory of the just is blessed, but the 
name of the wicked shall rot”; and their power is as 
sure to perish as their name. 





The Nicaragua Canal. 


THE need of a ship canal connecting the waters of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans at some point be- 
tween North and South America is manifest. Its 
value to our commercial interests would be inestima- 
ble. Now our ships must go round Cape Horn to 
to make the trip between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, a distance of 15,660 miles for sailing vessels 
and of 13,174 miles for steamships via Magellan. The 
proposed canal would shorten the sailing route by 
mcre than two-thirds and the steam route by three- 
fifths or more. With such a cheapening of water 
transportation as this would mean our commerce 
would be immensely increased between our Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts and between the former and Japan, 
China, Australia and other trans-Pacific countries. 
The value of an interoceanic canal everybody con- 
cedes. 

As to the routes, there are but two of the many pro- 
posed, which are considered practicable—the Panama 
route, forty-one miles in length, and the Nicaragua 
route, involving of actual canal construction about 
forty-nine miles, there being good river and lake 
navigation for 125 miles. Which is the better route? 
There are many reasons why the United States would 
prefer that of Nicaragua, the chief of which is the 
fact that the Panama enterprise is in French hands, 
and we could have no control over it, while the fran- 
chise for the Nicaragua Canal is held by an American 
company chartered by Congress, and unless we delay 
too long we can have the chief management of it. It 
is natural that we should desire this because our own 
interoceanic commerce would exceed that of any 
other nation, and control in case of war would be 
obviously of great importance. 

Doubtless the Panama Canal will be completed 
sooner or later. So much has already been done, 
and such immense sums expended, that French capi- 
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tal will probably carry itthrough. Some $262,000,000 
has gone to the debit side of the undertaking, of 
which it is said one-third was legitimately applied, 
one-third squandered and the other third stolen. 
Colombia has granted an extension of the franchise 
till 1903, and considerable work is being done in the 
face of great obstacles, the De Lesseps idea of a tide- 
water canal having been abandoned for a less costly 
and possibly more feasible plan. 

Our Government is called upon to give its credit 
for $100,000,000 or more for the Nicaragua Canal. 
This project has much to recommend it. It is 
deemed quite practicable, and the advantage of a 
magnificent lake at the top of the water level of the 
Atlantic and Pacific canals, with a wide extension, is 
manifest. The climate is better than that of Aspin- 
wall, and the probable cost does not promise to be 
excessive. The Company which obtained the fran- 
chise, and has expended several millions in prelimi- 
nary work, cannot construct the canal without Gov- 
ernment help. It will cost from $150,000,000 to 
$200,000,000, probably; and such an immense sum 
cannot be raised without a better guaranty than any 
corporation can give. It seems perfectly proper that 
our Government should help the enterprise, but only 
after a more thorough survey and a more careful esti- 
mate than has yet been made, and the fullest assur- 
ance as to the character and validity of the conces- 
sions made by Nicaragua and Costa Rica. A new 
treaty with the Greater Central America may be nec- 
essary to secure our rights perfectly. The Govern- 
ment must have a controlling voice in the board of 
management, to protect its own interests. With the 
awful scandal which befell the French promoters of 
the Panama Canal fresh in mind, we have a warning 
to be cautious. 

The pending bill has been pretty thoroughly dis- 
credited by the attacks upon it in the Senate, and 
particularly by Minister Rodriguez, of the Greater 
Central America. The amendments which Senator 
Morgan proposes are not adequate, and the measure 
will doubtless fail. ‘The best plan would seem to be 
an appropriation for a thorough survey, and the ne- 
gotiation of a new treaty as the basis of a new con- 
cession, or of the extension of the concession held by 
the Maritime Canal Company. Congress has: been 
singularly slow in coming to any positive conclusion 
respecting the Nicaragua project; but it ought not to 
rush to the support of a company some of whose 
rights are in doubt, and whose plans and estimates 
have not been sufficiently tested. A new survey will 
require eighteen months and $350,000. We can af- 
ford the money, and the delay need not jeopardize 
the project. 


Dr. LYMAN AssotT is making a great deal more than 
is necessary of the doctrine of evolution in religion, and 
some of his critics are quite too vehement in their at- 
tacks. That evolution is generally accepted among bi- 
ologists is no new fact; and that there has been an evo- 
lution in the history of morals and religion is a fact 
that has been familiar ever since Jesus preached that 
doctrine in his Sermon on the Mount from the text: ‘‘Ye 
have heard that it was said by them of oldtime.’’ The 
evolution within morals can go on until we have learned 
all the meaning and all the applications of the words: 
‘““A new commandment give I unto you, that ye love 
one another.’’ The evolution within religion can go on 
until we have learned all the meaning and all the appli- 
cation of the command: ‘‘ Thou-shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart.’’ Outside of this progressive 
evolution in morals and in religion there is an evolution 
in theology which has been going on ever since the He- 
brew people first heard the sublime announcement: 
‘* Hear, O Israel; the Lord thy God is one Lord.” Be- 
fore that utterance polytheism fell; and theology has 
from that day been a progressive science. How far it 
shall progress is not a question of religion but of science 
and is to be discovered by intellectual processes; only 
as theology is the science of religion the successful stu- 
dent of theology must be in sympathy with religion. 
Religion cannot stand in the way of the scientific study 
of theology. As science is the orderly development of 
truth, so scientific theology, whatever it may evolve, 
cannot injure religion. One’s religion cannot be 
disturbed by any truly scientific conclusion as to a 
theological question, such as the literary origin of 
the Pentateuch, or whether Ruth or Jonah is a history 
or asort of old Sabbath-schoo! story, which does not 
affect religion toward God, but only theological science; 
and similarly it is a question of science,not religion, 
whether Matthew properly applies an Old Testament 
text or whether our Lord’s kenosis found other illus- 
tration besides that mentioned in Mark 13: 32. 

THE criticisms made of Dr. Abbott’s teaching are 
three. First, that he treats irreverently the cherished 
beliefs of many Christians as to the Bible. This criti- 
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cism seems to us just. Whether those beliefs are right 
or wrong they should not be ridiculed in the pulpit. It is 
not helpful preaching to try to make the prophet Jonah 
ridiculous. Second, that he teaches from the pulpit as 
the final conclusions of scholars theories of the bible 
which are yet in the critical crucibles. Here, too, it 
seems to us that he has gone quite too far. There is no 
question about the trend of scholars; but the discussion 
which ought to go on with all freedom, belongs to the 
critical review and the professor’s chair rather than to 
the pulpit. Dr. Abbott does right to try to keep in- 
formed of the trend, altho he may have neither the 
time nor the scholarship to work on the questions in- 
volved as do Professors Greenand Briggs. His knowl- 
edge of the trend and of the plausibility of its ideas 
must affect his preaching; but it is no part of good 
Christian preaching to hasten to pronounce final con- 
clusions on the nice critical conclusions involved. 
Third, that his doctrine of religious evolution contra- 
dicts and denies supernaturalism. Of that we must ac- 
quit him. It is fair to argue that it ought to; but in his 
own mind and teaching it certainly does not. Dr. 
Abbott denies that the stories of Daniel and Jonah 
were ever meant to be taken as historical; and we do 
not know how much of the Pentateuch account, with its 
included miracles he would relegate to useful religious 
fiction; but we know that he not only holds fully to 
the great miracle of the Resurrection of our Lord, testi- 
fied to by a multitude of unimpeached witnesses, but 
that he also accepts the miraculous birth of Jesus; and 
he says so, in categorical terms, in the last number of 
The Outlook. 


To the following announcement, sent us by Dr. Cuy- 
ler, we add our heartiest indorsement: 

On the fifth of February Mr. Dwight L. Moody will com- 

plete the sixtieth year of a life crowned with a marvelous 
usefulness in this and other lands. His hosts of friends 
propose to give hima dirthday offering—of which a portion 
will be devoted to building a chapel forthe boys in the 
Mount Hermon School, and the remainder will go into 
the endowment fund for maintaining that school and the 
seminary for young girls at Northfield. These two noble 
Christian schools are giving a thorough and practical edu- 
cation to eight hundred young persons who are preparing 
for various kinds of Christian work. Nothing will so glad- 
den the great heart of Mr. Moody, or be a more proper 
testimonial of gratitude for his splendid services to Chris- 
tianity, than an inpouring of liberal contributions to those 
institutions. In England the contributions were made to 
Lord Kinnaird; in this country they may be sent to Mr. 
Ambert G. Moody, East Northfield, Mass. 
Mr. Moody has been so busy preaching this winter that 
he has had notime to raise money ior his two noble 
schools. He feels anxious about them, and it will 
cheer him greatly if good people will join heartily in 
this birthday offering. 


Tue General Theological Seminary, in this city, 
Protestant Episcopal, is looking for a professor of dog- 
matic theology. The kind of a scholarship needed is 
thus defined by an extreme High Church paper: 

‘“‘Rome denies the right to appeal to history, Protestant- 

ism defies history, the professor of the Anglican Church 
stands on history. The ante-Nicene Fathers must be his 
Homer, the Nicene his Virgil, the. post-Nicene his Shakes- 
peare. Athanasius, Chrysostom, Cyprian, Augustine, 
Jerome, Ambrose, Thomas must be the reservoirs from 
which he draws his arguments—not filtered through trans- 
lations (such as Mason’s ‘Faith ot the Gospel’), but direct 
from the very cisterns themselves of Apostolic truth. As 
Dr. Pusey said, he must be ‘saturated with the Fathers,’ 
if he would give to his students real solid Christian 
truth.” 
We earnestly hope this is not the kind of a man 
that will be chosen. We have learned some theology 
since the time of those leaders of the Church, and bet- 
ter ways of studying theology and everything else have 
been developed, since their time, not to speak of the 
apostolic authorities on which they rested. A school 
whose highest ambition it is to repeat the words of the 
wisest teachers of fifteen hundred years ago is sure to 
send out men unfit to meet the conditions of the nine- 
teenth century. 


Mr. McKINLEy’s choice for Secretary of the Treas- 
urer is a most admirable one. Lyman J. Gage is a 
trained financier, understanding not simply the routine 
business of banking, but the whole subject of finance, 
with its infinite ramifications and its intimate relations 
to great economic questions. Conservative in his views 
of the currency and the monetary standard, his policy 
as head of the Treasury Department will be sound and 
strong, and his appointment gives great satisfaction to 
bankers, business men, and all who desire a wise and 
efficient administration of our national finances. He 
comes from Chicago, and his selection, while perfectly 
satisfactory to the East, is more than grateful to the 
West. We are glad he has been persuaded to give up 
his large business interests and come to the service of 
the country. He is a thorough believer in civil service 
reform; and we are sure to have less occasion to com- 
plain of violations of its spirit under his administration 
than under that of his predecessor. Mr. McKinley is to 


be congratulated on the wisdom of his choice, and he 
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must be more than gratified with the warm approval of 
it which the country has indicated. General Alger’s 
military experience will be of value to him in the War 
Department. Heisanenthusiastic_ party man, who, de- 
feated more than once in his aspirations to be his par- 
ty’s nominee for the Presidency, is glad to show his 
patriotism and fidelity in a Cabinet office. Ohio, IIli- 
nois and Michigan have the first three Cabinet officers. 
There must be a man from New England, if not from 
New York, one from the Southern border, one from the 
Pacific Coast, probably, and one or more from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 


ANOTHER international monetary conference in the 
interests of bimetallism is not likely to do harm, if it 
does no good. The question whether the free coinage 
of gold and silver, at any fixed ratio, by international 
agreement, would be advantageous or otherwise, is an 
unsettled one. Many believe that it is impracticable 
and chimerical, and that it is worse than useless to work 
for it. Others, who strenuously oppose free silver coin- 
age by the United States alone, are enthusiastic for in- 
ternational bimetallism. The late Francis A. Walker 
was of the latter class; so is President Andrews, of 
Brown University; so is Senator Hoar. Senator Wol- 
cott’s visit to London has not given them much encour- 
agement to look for England’s co-operation, and his ef- 
forts in France are not likely to be more successful. 
England participated in the sixth conference with some 
reluctance, and candid men can hardly say that she is 
likely to be won over; but the Senate has passed a bill 
providing for a conference, and the new Administration 
will feel itself bound to promote it in accordance with 
the pledge of the St. Louis platform. While we cannot 
see how anything can come of it, we see no great objec- 
tion to allowing another attempt to demonstrate its 
hopelessness. 


THE Senate has been fairly overwhelmed with memo- 
rials, appeals and letters urging the ratification of the 
Arbitration Treaty. If some of the communications 
were not respectful in form and language, something 
may be pardoned to the anxiety which unfavorable re- 
ports from Washington excited. Very little room can 
be left in the Senatorial mind for doubt as to the desire 
of the great majority of the people. The press, the 
pulpit, great educational institutions, commercial and 
humanitarian organizations have emphasized that de- 
sire. One of the appeals presented to the Senate was 
from the Faculty of Princeton. It expressed the hope 
that the Treaty, whose provisions, seem ‘‘ eminently 
judicious and wise,’’ may be promptly ratified, without 
‘‘hesitation’’ as to ‘‘minor unimportant details which 
may be modified hereafter.’’ A similar appeal from the 
Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania was laid be- 
fore the Senate the sameday. It is impossible to regard 
such memorials lightly. There is no sectionalism, sec- 
tarianism or partisanship involved in the question of 
ratification. We are acting in this matter as an undivid- 
ed nation, and are demanding that the Treaty be ac- 
cepted as a safeguard of peace. The circular of the Na- 
tional Arbitration Committee voices the public thought 
when it says: 

“‘ The initiation of the movement for establishing a per- 
manent system of arbitration, of which this Treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain is the first fruit, 
forms one of the most honorable pages in American his- 
tory. The American people will certainly not fail to ap- 
preciate the glory of leadership in this great cause which is 
the cause of advancing civilization.” 

The Treaty will probably not be rejected or postponed; 
but the effort to bring all legitimate influences to bear 


* on the Senate ought not to be relaxed until the decisive 


vote is taken. 





THE principle of the Immigration Bill, discriminating 
between immigrants who come to stay and immigrants 
who come only to save money to take back to their own 
country, is sound enough, tho it seems rather illiberal 
and unneighborly to make it apply to Canadians as rig- 
idly as to Italians and other Europeans. The former 
are akin to us in habits of life; the latter are not. They 
earn to save, spending far less on subsistence than 
Canadians require. But our Northern neighbors, 
able to earn more in the United States than in Canada, 
can live more cheaply in Canada; and as they lower 
somewhat the price of labor in our border cities, without 
increasing the market for our productions, their privi- 
leges are to be curtailed. The question of an educa- 
tional test, the chief purpose of the bill, is one of doubt— 
ful wisdom. It may be that the time has come when we 
can well afford to restrict immigration not simply 
to desirable classes, but to the most desir- 
able classes. But is the educational test de- 
signed to shut out the least desirable? Some of the 
States have adopted it to limit the franchise and keep it 
mainly in the hands ot white men; but it excludes many 
who are worthy citizens, and likely to vote to better 
effect than many who pass the test. An educational 
test will not keep out Anarchist immigrants unless they 
happen to be illiterate, and probably few or none of 
them are illiterate. Some very excellent men are 
illiterate, as everybody knows, and many of those who 
are not illiterate make very poor citizens. Moreover, 
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under the proposed law, a whole family would be prac- 
tically excluded, even if the father could read. by the 
wife’s illiteracy, or vice versé. The children, almost 
always healthy and strong, would be desirable immi- 
grants; but they must be turned back because one of 
the parents cannot read. Why demand such a test of 
the wife? It seems as cruel as unnecessary; for when 
the husband -is admissible, he must either separate 
himself from his wife and family, or return with them. 
Our birth rate is decreasing, can we affordto shut the 
gates against thousands of young and desirable immi- 
grants for reasons which do not prevent anybody from 
becoming a citizen of the United States? 


THE Meiklejohn bill, prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
cants to Indian allottees, which was referred to in our 
last issue, passed the Senate last week. In that re- 
spect Congress may be said to have done its duty. 
First ‘‘ Indians under the care of an agent,’’ then In- 
dians in the Indian Territory, and now Indian allottees 
have been legislated into sobriety. It now remains to 
enforce the law. The usual obstacles must, of course, 
be met—the love of the man for whisky, the love of 
the whisky seller for money, and the shrewdness of 
both in evading detection and arrest. But the cause of 
temperance amomg the Indians has its own peculiar 
trials; among them the indifference of courts to wrong- 
doing on the part of an Indian unless some white per- 
son is immediately affected by it, and the unwillingness 
of town, county and State authorities to incur any ex- 
pense for the suppression of crime among non-taxable 
Indians. Agents and missionaries alike complain that 
officers will not make arrests, or that they will arrest 
the wrong person merely for thee sake of the fees for 
themselves and their witnesses, or that the courts will 
not convict, or that they will impose only the minimum 
penalty, the payment of a few dollars or spending a few 
hours in jail. The Indian will need a good many 
patient, persistent and courageous friends at court if 
they are to be protected by the statutes which have been 
enacted in their beHalf, and the State of New York is a 
good place for them to begin work. 


. THE proper organization of the new National Library 
at Washington is a matter of great importance, which 
we hope will have careful attention from Congress, but 
still more from the President. The bill now before 
Congress gives the appointment of the principal Libra- 
rian to the President, but requires that he be confirmed 
by the Senate. There should be an advisory board of 
five or seven members, of whom a part should repre- 
sent Congress, while a part should be made up of the 
ablest librarians in the country. But the most impor- 
tant consideration is the appointment of a suitable libra- 
rian. The National Library is the largest, and should 
be the best in the country, and the best methods ought 
to be employed in its management in its new and mag- 
nificent building. Thus far it has done nothing for li- 
brary economics. It has been a hodgepodge of books, 
with no proper classification or order, depending on 
the unusual personal knowledge of books possessed by 
the Librarian, who has taken on himself a mass of de- 
tails, down to accounts for copyrights, which a man of 
executive ability would have put on other men. It 
would be impossible for Mr. Spofford, much as he is re- 
spected by members of Congress, to whom he has been 
of infinite help, to organize the library. It is not in his 
nature, and he could not doit, even with a host of ad- 
visers behind him. There should be a younger man ap- 
pointed to the post, one of practical experience, who 
knows thoroughly the modern library methods, which 
Mr. Spofford does not. We' doubt not that men are 
seeking the position; we would only suggest men of the 
rank whom the position might properly seek, such as, 
among others, Mr. J. N. Larned, of the Buffalo Library, 
Mr. W. T. Peoples, of the Mercantile Library, of New 
York; or Mr. Herbert Putnam, of the Boston Library. 
The books should be classified by the new librarian as 
they are moved to the new building, and the copyright 
business should be made aseparate bureau. Then, if 
there are vacant rooms for the present, there is no rea- 
son why they should not be used for congressional com- 
mittees, etc., untilthe increase of the library drives 
them out. 





One of the most mischievous attacks on the Civil 
Service Reform, one that might do more hurt than Gov- 
ernor Black’s slighting references to it in his inaugural 
message, is that by Captain Pratt, of the Carlisle In- 
dian School, in a long article in his organ, The Red 
Man. That article has been summarized, without any 
reply, in the press of the country. Those who know 
what a born fighter Captain Pratt is understand that 
his love for the Indians is consistent with his differing 
belligerently from all their other friends. In this arti- 
cle he attacks indiscriminately General Morgan, Dr. 
Hailmann and Herbert Welsh, men whose services are 
quite as great as his, and their judgment vastly better. 
We fear that the long patience of some of them with 
him will be exhausted. Captain Pratt tells how’ many 
changes of employés have taken place in Indian schools 
during the time the reform has been in partial opera- 
tion. This is no argument whatever so long as ap- 
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pointments have been made with no political purpose. 
But his chief grievance seems to be that his own power 
of removal and appointment is limited. He says he will 
be compelled to accept from the Civil Service registers 
“such petty employés as one assistant seamstress and two 
assistant laundresses, these to replace employés selected 
by Captain Pratt, who have been months in the service of 
the school, and who have been indorsed to the Indian Of- 
fice as proving satisfactory, but who have not passed the 
curriculum of the civil service examination.” ° 

Then let them pass it. They have the right of way, 
and can easily pass it. We do not propose to break 
down a good system because it interferes with Captain 
Pratt’s whims. 


...-The ceremony of the blessing of a portrait of 
Charles I, of England, the king who was beheaded for 
persistent treason to his country and its laws, was per- 
formed last Saturday evening in an Episcopal church in 
Philadelphia, and two bishops were found foolish 
enough to take part in this imitation of a practice which 
has grown up among the silliest of English saint-mak- 
ers. We do not see how any American lover of national 
freedom and popular rights can consent to worship in 
a church where they would be compelled to sit under 
the picture, set up as that of a saint, dedicated bya 
prayer which began: 

‘“‘ Bless, we beseech Thee, our work in setting up to Thy 

glory in this Thy house, a likeness of Thy servant and 
martyr Charles; and grant that all they that visit this tem- 
ple may be moved by the sight thereof to a faithful copying 
of his constancy, even unto death.”’ 
What he had been ‘‘constant’’ in was his falsehood and 
histyranny. He wasa‘‘martyr,”’ not to any Christian 
faith, but to his assertion that kings had the born and 
scle right to rule, and that the people had no rights. 
We are glad that no Pennsylvania bishop could be found 
to take part in the ceremony, and that bishops had to 
be imported from Delaware and Iowa for the service. 

....The prizes provided for by the late Alfred Nobel 
are the most extraordinary in the history of such gifts. 
His property amounted to about $10,000,000, and nearly 
the entire income of it is to be given in five annual prizes. 
The first will be for the most important discovery of the 
year in the department of physics; the second in chem- 
istry; the third in physiology or medicine; the fourth 
for the most distinguished literary contribution in the 
same field, while the fifth is to be given to the man who 
has achieved the most to promote the cause of peace. 
These prizes are open to the whole world, and the Stock- 
holm University is to make the awards. It is remark- 
able that a man who may be said to be the inventor of 
dynamite and smokeless powder should be so much for 
peace. 


....Dr. Cranfill’s editorial in the Texas Baptist Stand- 
ard, on the late lynching at Bryan, Tex., is earnest, 
strong and sensible. He says that the sheriff out of 
whose jail the poor victim was taken by the mob, ought 
to have killed a half-dozen of the assailants, which 
would ‘‘ have put a quietus on mob violence in Brazos 
County for the next hundred years.’’ He says that 
everybody in the neighborhood knows who participated 
in the murder, and that for a change he would like to 
see about a hundred murderers hanged according to the 
forms of law. Yet, even as it is, conditions must be 
better than they were in Dr. Cranfill’s youth. Hesays: 

‘“We can remember a time in western Texas when nearly 
all of the most prominent citizens were murderers.”’ 


....The undercurrents of intrigue in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church have shown themselves inan amusing man- 
ner the last few weeks in the reports which have been 
sent by cable from Rome as to who was to receive the 
bishopric of Wilmington: First it was reported that 
Mgr. O’Connell, now in Rome, the late head of the 
American College there, would have the honor, and the 
liberal party all rejoiced as loudly as they dared. Then 
came the report that a representative of the German 
party was to be appointed, and they rejoiced. Now 
comes, apparently as authoritatively, the report of a 


third appointment whose name we do not immediate- 
ly cunnect with either side. 


....Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, of London, applies an 
old Artemus Ward joke to a distinguished ex-Premier 
of England: 

‘Lord Rosebery suffers froma singular want of tact. He 
is one who never opens his mouth without putting his foot 
in it.” 

The want of tact is the last fault of American states- 
men. Even Mr. Bayard would not have been suspected 
of it if his English speeches had not been reported here. 


....Governor Black’s suggestion that there is too 
much ‘‘starch’’ in New York’s Civil Service Reform 
system, is taken up gleefully by the politicians in the 
Legislature. They are only too anxious to take all the 
‘*starch”’ out of it. Asthey could not do this while 
the Constitution remains as it is, they propose an 
amendment, the effect of which would be to leave the 
system as limp as the most thoroughgoing spoilsman 
could desire. If the party leaders are wise they will 
not allow this amendment to be pressed. 


....The salary of the Commissioner of Education is 
only $3,000. It ought not to be less than $5,000. There 
are other changes which ought to be made, and we hope 
will be made, in the salaries of this department, where 
expert knowledge is required which ought to be rea- 
sonably paid, 
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A People’s Synagog. 
BY THE REV. CLIFTON HARBY LEVY. 


A NEW movement has been inaugurated among Ameri- 
can Jews, which promises some radical changes in the 
method of synagogal organization. The feeling of the 
inadequacy of their religious institutions as hitherto 
constituted, has found frequent expression in their pul- 
pit and press. It had been proven over and over again 
that the Jews had before them a problem very similar 
to that recognized as theirs by the Christian world, viz: 
that there was a large body of unsynagoged Jews, just 
as there was a great number of unchurched Christians. 
The solution of the problem was as difficult for one body 
of believers as for the other. 

Some thinkers, and they were not a few, were of the 
opinion that the system adopted by most if not all of 
the synagogs, was untrue and, therefore, un-Jewish. 
The ideal of the theocracy was constructed upon the 
basis of absolute democracy. These speakers and 
writers contended that existing synagogs violated this 
principle, just as some Christian ministers have decried 
the aristocratic church as being unchristian. 

The Jew is peculiarly adaptive, and undoubtedly this 
current of thought was largely influenced if not origi- 
nated by the progressive thinking of Christian divines. 

It matters not what combination of conditions or ag- 
itation caused the movement, but it has at last taken 
practical shape in the city of Chicago. Rabbi Isaac S. 
Moses, who occupied a leading pulpit of that city up to 
last June, for certain reasons severed his connection 
with his congregation. Shortly thereafter he announced 
that he would forma ‘“‘people’s synagog,”’ requesting, 
through the columns of the Jewish press, that all of 
those desiring to join in the movement should commu- 
nicate with him. Toward the close of the month of 
August the announcement was made that one hundred 
and fifty heads of families had pledged themselves for 
the work, and had organized by electing officers and 
renting a hall in which services are to be conducted. 
This hall was consecrated by the initial services on the 
first Friday evening in September, other Chicago rabbis 
lending their presence and words of encouragement 
upon that occasion. 

In his address Dr. Moses sought to explain the basis 
and intent of the movement, and spoke enthusiastically 
of the encouragement which he had received. He 
stated that he had been led to undertake this enterprise 
because but one thousand families of the four thou- 
sand residing on the ‘‘South Side” of Chicago, were 
identified with any synagog. He also states that under 
the plan in vogue generally ; 


‘‘the congregation is a stock company, with a dividend- 
drawing agent, called Rabbi, whose chief task it is to swell 
the ranks of contributing shareholders; or a club main- 
tained for the benefit of members who demand the latest 
and the best in the line of amusement and opportunity for 
display.” 

He stated that one gentleman had placed a plot of 
ground at the disposal of the congregation, to be used 
as a cemetery, and that the sum of ten thousand dollars 
had been subscribed as the nucleus of a building fund. 
The name by which the organization is to be known is 
Temple Israel, and it is to be supported by the free-will 
offerings of the members, with minimum dues of five 
dollars per year for each sitting. Dr. Moses holds that 
the prices asked in existing synagogs are prohibitive 
to the mass of the Jews, and that this is one of the rea- 
sons that only a minority are connected with the aris- 
tocratic synagogs. He holds, also, that these synagogs 
either cannot or will not alter the present system and 
open wide their doors to all the people; that heavy 
debts, large salaries and other extravagance compels 
them to exact high pew rents. He desires to keep 
the financial side in the background and make the 
religious spirit prominent. To this end he has 
no definite salary himself, but will receive whatever 
the congregation can afford to pay after meeting its 
other expenses. Not every minister could afford to 
support his family in such a precarious fashion; but 
Dr. Moses believes that he can do so by supplementing 
his income from other sources. This interesting ex- 
periment is being closely watched by the Jews of Chi- 
cago and many other cities; for similar conditions are 
to be found in almost every large community. Dr. 
Moses is confident of success, and there appears to be 
no valid reason that he should not attain at least par- 
tial’ fulfilment of his hopes. It is one way in which to 
meet the difficulty of the unsynagoged Jews; but 
whether it is the best solution of the question remains 
to be proved. No doubt similar organizations will soon 
arise elsewhere. The matter is being agitated in Phila- 
delphia, where a different method is being advocated. 
There the People’s synagog is to be erected by general 
subscriptions, under the auspices of the other synagogs 
of that city. No progress is as yet reported there; but 
the movement is only in its primal stages, and promises 
much for the re-Judaizing of the Jews. 

Ba.timore, Mp. 
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SINCE the year 1889, two general religious bodies in 
this country bear the name ‘‘ United Brethren in 
Christ.”” The body represented in this communication 
is that which adheres to the Constitution of 1841 and 
the Confession of Faith at that time existing. Our de- 
nomination originated in the United States in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, began its regular 


annual conferences about the year 1800, and 
held its first General Conference in 1815. In 
1821 it put into its Book of Discipline a rule 


against slavery and one against intemperance, and in 
1829, a rule against Freemasonry. In 1841, in forming 
a constitution, it inserted a clause against the toleration 
of ‘involuntary servitude’ and prohibiting connection 
with ‘‘ secret combinations.’’ The Church, after it had 
fully resolved on permanence, gained rapidly, and be- 
tween 1849 and 1861 rose from 40,000 members to 94,- 
000; and in 1889 the bishops reported a membership of 
210,000, and a net gain for the quadrennium of 40,000. 
The division grew out of the majority passing under a 
new Constitution and Confession of Faith, which the 
minority claimed was unfairly and illegally adopted. 
In the merits of the question, the public are not inter- 
ested. Litigations are still on hand, and one decision 
on each side is reported for the year, and an important 
one from Judge Taft, of the United States Circuit Court, 
is now looked for. 

Atthis time and during the past year our Church paper 
has abounded with revival notices, and the Year Book 
for 1897 gives the net increase of the Church as 1,736; 
the number of our active ministers, 462; the increase 
in Sabbath-school enrollment, 1,654; the number of new 
churches built, 45; the increase in churches organized, 
108. Thirty-one sessions of annual conferences were 
held by our bishops the past year, and the prosperity, 
hope and spirit of the Church are good. Our total mem- 
bership is reported at 40,332. 

Three years ago the Church established a mission in 
the province of Imperreh, West Coast of Africa, and 
within the past year sent Dr. D. K. Flickinger, long at 
the head of our missionary work, to that country to 
supervise the work and secure mission sites. His great 
influence, as ‘‘the father of the African mission,’’ pro- 
duced the finest results. At Danville and Imperreh he 
procured fifty acres, each, for mission grounds, and at 
Momaligee one hundred acres; and, at a revival meet- 
iag, held while he was there, had many conversions 
and organized achurch at Danville of fifty members, 
and provision was made for improved buildings. 

Within the past year adonation of ground for a cen- 
tral college for the Church has been proffered and ac- 
cepted at Huntington, Ind., with a suitable building, 
which is already inclosed; and it is expected that the 
college will be opened for students next September. 
These grounds are at a choice city, and the site is a 
very fine one, and the property, when improved and oc- 
cupied as acollege, will be very valuable. So, well may 
our people say, ‘‘ Jehovah Jireh.” 


Dayton, O. ’ ia 
BisHop JOHN M. WALDEN, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was, wnen converted forty-six years ago, 
an infidel school-teacher. 


....The Board of Control of the the Epworth League 
will hold its annual meeting at Park Avenue Hotel, in 
this city, February 9th. The next day the Book Com- 
mittee meets here at the Book Concern Building. 


....The Rev. James B. Dunn has become Secretary 
of the National Temperance Society, succeeding the 
late John N. Stearns. Mr. Dunn was the first Secretary 
of the Society, afterward becoming pastor of the Beach 
Street Presbyterian Church, Boston. 


....The Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London, who has been 
so prominent in the gatherings at Northfield, com- 
mences, on February 8th, in Carnegie Hall, this city, a 
series of meetings mornings and afternoons for five 
days. Mr. Moody makes special request that they be 
well attended, that people may come under Mr. Meyer’s 
earnest spiritual influence. 


....With a viewto pressing upon the public atten- 
tion the subject of temperance the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union Committee in this city have ar- 
ranged for a special campaign for temperance in har- 
mony with the evangelistic campaign that is going on, 
and have invited Mrs. Helen L. Bullock, of Elmira, to 
conduct a series of meetings during the month of Feb- 
ruary. 


...-Colorado College is rejoicing in the completion of 
the $200,000 fund for which it has been working for 
four years since Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who has done so 
much for. benevolent institutions, told Pres. W. F. 
Slocum that he would give $50,000 if the college would 
raise $150,000. It has been a long struggle, and the 
doctor has twice extended the time; but at last the 
amount is complete, and last week the check for $50,000 
came, One great help was the gift of $30,000 from_the 
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Stickney legacy, but other friends also have come for- 
ward and helped to secure the total. 


....The third biennial convention of the Presby- 
terian chapters of the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip was held last week in Newark, N. J. The growth 
of this organization has been remarkable, and it appears 
to be doing a work of great value to the Church as to 
the community. It owes its success chiefly to its two 
rules of prayer and service, the latter binding every 
member to try and bring at least one young man within 
hearing of the Gospel every week. 


....-The American Sunday-School Union is feeling 
the general financial pressure very severely, and unless 
relief comes will be compelled to cut down the number 
of its missionaries after the first of March. It suffers 
from the disadvantages of being an undenominational, 
or, rather, interdenominational, organization in its ap- 
peal for funds, while at the same time it has opportuni- 
ties for usefulness such as the denominational societies 
do not have. Mr. E. P. Bancroft, 111 Fifth Avenue, this 
city, is the Secretary, and Morris K. Jesup, the well- 
known banker, is President of the Society. 


....The. Woman’s National Sabbath Alliance, which 
has just entered upon its second year of organization, 
promises to be of considerable infiuence. Its monthly 
meetings on the first Monday of the month at the Pres- 
byterian Building, 156 Fifth Avenue, are well attended 
by representatives of the different denominations, and 
auxiliaries have been formed in a number of cities. The 
Washington Auxiliary recently held a public meeting at 
which Miss Morton presided, and addresses were made 
by prominent clergymen. One of the results was that 
a number of ladies prominent in Cabinet circles have 
announced their intention not to countenance Sunday 
receptions and dinners. Ata meeting on January 28th 
at the house of Mrs. Russell Sage, inthis city, addresses 
were made by Mrs. Wellington White, recently appoint- 
ed Field Secretary, and C. C. Tiffany, D.D. The offi- 
cers are Mrs. Darwin R. James, President; Mrs. J. H. 
Knowles, Corresponding Secretary; Miss Matilda Key, 
Secretary, and Mrs. F. R. Van Nest, Treasurer; and the 
office is at 203 Broadway. 


..--For a long time there has been a vigorous crusade 
in the Chinese Empire against the custom of foot-bind- 
ing, and the International Woman’s Society of Shang- 
hai and the Natural Feet Society have been pressing 
the matter very earnestly. Numerous petitions with 
long lists of signatures have been presented to the Em- 
peror and Dowager Empress, partly through the good 
offices of United States Minister Denby. To these, 
through him again, has come a reply from the Govern- 
ment. The repiy recognizes that the object of the me- 
morial is to do good, but calls attention to the differ- 
ences in usage and custom in China and in Western 
countries. It affirms that those who oppose the bind- 
ing of children’s feet are not compelled to doso; while, 
on the other hand, there can be no law forbidding those 
who wish to bind them. The Council of Ministers, or 
Tsung-li- Yamen state that they find it difficult to pre- 
sent the memorial to the Dowager Empress and Em- 
peror, and therefore will pigeon-hole it for the present 
in their archives. Those interested will probably not 
rest with this decision, but will endeavor to press the 
matter until they reach the highest authorities. 


....Dr. J. H. Barrows arrived in Calcutta, December 
21st, and twodays later was given a cordial and bril- 
liant reception in the palace of the Maharaja. A large 
number of prominent people were present. There was 
the apparently inevitable. exhibition of jugglery, and 
Dr. Kenneth S. Macdonald, the well-known Scotch mis- 
sionary, introduced the guest, who expressed his grati- 
fication atthe opportunity given him for making further 
study of the great systems of India, and his hope that 
in the combat between materialism and a spiritual phi- 
losophy the aid of India would be on the side of spiritual 
ideas and life. The first lecturein the course was given 
by Dr. Barrows, on Christmas Eve. After explaining the 
origin of the Haskell course, he spoke on the Univer- 
salism of Christianity, its claim to be the world religion. 
He dwelt upon its history, and the command of Christ 
for a wide diffusion of his Gospel in contrast with the 
seclusiveness and pessimism of Hinduism, and the dis- 
tinctive Orientalism of Buddhism and Islam, unfit- 
ting both for contact with the brawny and healthy 
West. In further proof he referred to the marvelous 
spread of Christianity during the nineteenth century, 
which yet is but a faint prophecy of that to be made in 
the twentieth. 


....The series of sermons which Lyman Abbott, 
D.D., is preaching in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on 
the Theology of an Evolutionist, called forth, in the 
Manhattan Congregational Association, the following 
resolution offered by T. B. McLeod, D.D.: 

“In view of recent and current public utterances from a 
prominent Congregational pulpit of this city concerning 
the Bibie which are being widely disseminated by the 
press, we, the members of the Manhattan Association of 
Congregational Ministers, fearing that by our silence such 
utterances may be accepted by uninformed people as re- 
ceiving our indorsement as Congregational pastors and 
ministers, do declare our emphatic dissent from such han- 
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dling of Holy Scripture, and sincerely deplore the probable 
results of such teaching.” 

It was supported by Drs. Behrends, Meredith, Virgin 
and Lyman. A milder substitute offered by Dr. Stim- 
son was rejected, and the resolution was passed by a 
vote of 20 to 6. Dr. Abbott, in reply through the Brook- 
lyn Zagile, denies that his sermons have been character- 
ized by any spirit of irreverence, altho he admits that 
‘there was laughter at one point, and that was.due to 
the incongruity in the story [of Jonah] itself, as told in 
pictorial language.” He declares that his view is con- 
sistent with a belief in inspiration. 


-...Our attention has been called to the statistics 
which we gave for the Lutherans in our issue of Janu- 
ary 7th, particularly to those representing the General 
Synod. The figures were all taken from the Church 
Almanac, published in Philadelphia. This was the only 
Lutheran year-book we had at hand at the time the 
tables were made. Finding some errors in the footings 
for the General Synod and in one or two other cases, 
we corrected them and deducted from the General 
Council the statistics of the Canada Synod, because it 
is outside of the United States; otherwise the general 
totals we gave were those of the Church Almanac. 
The editor of it admits that the column of communi- 
cants is not correctly added, but believes the totals 
are right. Instead of 173,313 communicants, 1,467 
congregations and 1,155 ministers, the figures should 
be, according to the Lutheran Almanac, 1,163 minis- 
ters, 1,547 congregations and 190,319 members. The 
totals given by the various Lutheran year-books 
differ quite materially. Dr. Sheeleigh’s figures 
for communicants are 1,428,693; Dr. Sevringhaus’s, 
1,408,600; the Church Almanac’s, 1,441,486; the Luther- 
ische Kalender’s, 1,452,835, and by Western almanacs, 
1,453,651. It will be noticed that there is a difference 
between the highest and lowest figures of 45,000. It 
would seem that it ought to be possible for Lutheran 
Statisticians to come nearer agreement. 


....Last December the New York Ministers’ Associ- 
ation appointed a committee, consisting of Drs. John 
Hall, H. A. Stimson, J. Wesley Johnston, D. J. Burrell, 
R. S. McArthur and J. M. Buckley to consider the 
question of the daily press and devise some means for 
bringing popular pressure to bear for its general im- 
provement. The Committee after much consideration 
prepared a report which was presented to the Associa- 
tion last week and adopted. The report, which is too 
long for insertion, dwells fully upon the power of the 
daily press and upon the peculiar circumstances which 
make necessary the publication of news, even some 
items which at first thought might with general advan- 
tage be omitted altogether, such as divorces, suicides, 
criminal trials, etc. The value of publicity as a deter- 
rent from crime is recognized, but at the same time the 
over-publication of detail, of certain departments and 
especially of certain advertisements, medical, gambling, 
etc., is condemned very severely, as is also the tendency 
to drag into public notoriety all the details of family 
life of men who occupy public office. There is cordial 
reference to the efforts made by some papers to elevate 
the general tone of the press which is divided into three 
classes, the lowest, which pander to the worst ele- 
ments, a second generally of a higher grade which yet 
admit certain vicious departments, and the third, high, 
altho still capable of improvement. Five resolutions 
were adopted: (1) Urging more curteous reference to 
religion, religious meetings and religious leaders; (2) 
condemning absolutely the Sunday newspaper for its sec- 
ularizing tendencies; (3)appealing to the churches to use 
to the utmost their influence in favor of improvement; 
(4) urging the patronage only of the best; (5) suggest- 
ing that if any one of the leading papers should with- 
draw its Sunday edition, such support should be given 
to it as would unmistakably indicate the moral senti- 
ments of the community. 


Missions. 
Pardekraal. 


BY A MISSIONARY IN 





SOUTH AFRICA. 


PARDEKRAAL, originally the name of a Dutch farm 
about twenty miles distant from the place which is now 
the city of Johannesburg, has come to stand for a gather- 
ing held on the sixteenth of December each year around 
a simple stone monument consisting of an arched foun- 
dation, upon which a shaft rises some fifty feet. The 
monument stands in the center of an hexagonal inclos- 
ure surrounded by pine trees. This monumentand the 
yearly celebration commemorate two historical events, 
one the victory over Dingaan, the Zulu chief, at Blood 
River, in 1842, which the Dutch vowed perpetually to 
commemorate as a day of thanksgiving; and also the 
commencement of the struggle for liberty with the Eng- 
lish in 1880. The annual celebration of these events 
was kept this week by the Dutch at this monument near 
the village of Kriigersdorp. It partakes of the charac- 
ter both ofa national and religious festival. The Pres- 
ident and other prominent men of the State were pres- 
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ent, and the President addressed the thousands of peo- 
ple in a religious speech lasting over an hour, in which 
he referred to their past history. 

The quaint character of ‘‘Oom Paul,”’ as he is fa- 
miliarly known, and characteristic also of the race he 
represents, was weil particularized in a passage of this 
speech, where he refers to a question put to him after 
their war of independence with the English. ‘‘ How 
did Joubert and yourself manage?’’ was asked. ‘‘ You 
had neither telegraph nor train, and but few weapons.” 
I answered, ‘‘ If the burghers had had to depend on our- 
selves it would have fared badly with us; but we con- 
sulted and were led by our General.’ ‘‘Who was your 
General ?” 

It so happened that General Joubert, who had been 
in command of the forces during the war, was seated 
on horseback during this address, immediately in front 
of President Kriiger, and when this question was put 
would naturally await the answer with some little per- 
sonal interest, if not pride. Any expectation of compli- 
ment to himself must however have received a damper 
as the President continued, ‘‘ Your General! What 
The Lord Jesus,’’ thus bringing out the pre- 
vailing sentiment among the Boers that their nation en- 
joys the special favor and protection of the Almighty. 

This celebration is the occasion for the display of 
much patriotic sentiment, and owing to the political 
disturbances early in 1896, it was feared by some that 
the festivities might be marred by some ugly ortbreak 
oi race hatred toward the Uitlander population. Wild 
rumors were even afloat that Pardekraal this year was 
to be the signal for the Transvaal to disannul the Lon- 
don Convention of 1884, by which she binds herself to 
make no treaty with other Powers without the consent 
of England. The abrogation of this Convention would 
be to dispute England’s position as paramount Power in 
South Africa, and in all probability would precipitate 
war at once. Owing tothese rumors there has been a 
marked uneasiness in this section previous to the festi- 
val, many of the natives working in the mines have left 
for their homes,and it has been feared that the gold 
mines would be obliged toshut down work. Now that the 
day has passed off quietly corresponding reassurance is 
felt. 

Beneath the arched foundation of Pardekraal Monu- 
ment, and clearly visible through the iron grating 
which protects it, is a huge pile of loose stones, origi- 
nally collected by the Dutch farmers, who assembled in 
1880, and vowed to wrest their country from English 
rule or to die in the attempt, each man contributing his 
stone to the pile in registration of his vow. Onthe 
four sides of the monument have recently been inscribed, 
in letters of gold, four short chronicles of Dutch his- 
tory in South Africa, under the four famous Dutch 
names of Piet Relief, who led the commission to Din- 
gaan, that was treacherously murdered by him in 1838; 
Hendrick Potgieter, the leader of the Pioneer emigra- 
tion to the Transvaal; Andreas Pretorius, the con- 
queror of Dingaan, at Blood River, and Paul Kriiger, 
the doughty President of these troublous times. 

It is the prayer of those who have come to the Trans- 
vaal, to do God’s work among the thousands of natives 
of these Gold Fields that race bitterness may pass 
away and that those of different blood living in this 
land may learn to love and trust each other, seeing that 
they pray to the same Father in Heaven, ‘‘Give us 
peace in our times, O Lord!’’ 


Biblical Research. 


PROBABLY the most independent investigator in the 
department of New Testament textual criticism in our 
times is Professor Weiss, of Berlin, who, according to 
Professor Gregory, in the new Chicago American Jour- 
nal of Theology, ‘‘has perhaps studied the New 
Testament in some respects more thoroughly than any 
other living man.’’ Weiss proceeds from the axiom 
that the history of the text and the criticism of the text 
are two entirely different things. The critic has noth- 
ing to do but to consider the variants as these may be 
found in Tischendorf or elsewhere, and to study these 
as to their usefulness for exegetical purposes. It is 
only a matter of secondary importance to decide whether 
this or that manuscript presents a certain variant. It 
is not the number of the witnesses to a certain read- 
ing, nor the age of a variant that comes into considera- 
tion above and beyond anything else, but it is the char- 
acter of the reading. This principle, while not abso- 
lutely new, is urged by Weiss with a greater persist- 
ency and consistency than has been done before. He is 
gradually publishing the text-critical results of his in- 
vestigations in the Gebhardi-Harnack series of Texte und 
Untersuchungen, the latest issues being those on the 
Acts and the Pauline Epistles. Researches like these 
show that, notwithstanding the existence of what seems 
to be a critical ¢extus receptus of the New Testament, as 
the results of the labors of Tischendorf, Tregelles, and 
of Westcott and Hort, the problems and perplexities of 
New Testament textual criticism are not yet solved 
in all-their details. Weiss himself does not offer any 
radical innovations on the commonly accepted text. 
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...-The Assyrian ‘‘Handwérterbuch,” of Delitzsch, 
begun two years ago, is now finished, the fourth and 
last fasciculus having appeared recently. The whole 
costs, unbound, §> marks. On this work Professor 
Jensen, of Marburg, whom nobody will charge with 
lacking critical acumen or of being too friendly to the 
author, passes a favorable judgment. He declares that 
this volume, more than any other production of 
Delitzsch’s pen, will influence the development of 
Assyriology. He adds these words: 

“‘ Altho Delitzsch, as little as anybody else is infallible, 
even when he speaks ex cathedra; and altho there is much 
to criticise in his work, and its use on the part of non- 
Assyriologists is made difficult by certain peculiarities of 
inner arrangement; and altho it must be condemned that 
the author has intentionally ignored the researches of 
others and preferred to adhere to erroneous views instead 
of permitting himself to be taught something better; and 
altho it must particularly be regarded as astounding that 
he has by no means worked through all the available As- 
syrian texts, but has tfeated as tho they did not exist a 
whole lot of important researches and even entire books, 
such as Bezold’s ‘‘ Catalogue ’’—notwithstanding all this, 
the ‘ Handwérterbuch”’ is a book of the first quality. It at 
least summons together on the whole what has stood the 
test of a clash of controversy, and it marks a signal advance 
in this science.”’ 


....It is a noteworthy fact that the researches of 
English and American Bible students are being recog- 
nized and appreciated by German critical journals as 
this has never been done before, the Germans having 
all along, aad probably to their own harm, ignored the 
investigations of foreign scholars. A glance, however, 
at such productions as the 7heological Annual of Holtz- 
mann, or the Theol. Literaturzeitung, of Harnack and 
Schiirer, shows that the Germans are keenly alive to the 
Bible scholarship of the English-speaking theological 
world. [nthe last mentioned journal, No. 26, there was 
foundan announcement of Driver’s ‘‘Commentary on 
Deuteronomy,” by Dr. Baentsch, of Jena. This work is 
pronounced a classic in exegetical literature, to study 
which is aconstant delight. The critic says: 

“The reviewer does not hesitate to say that Driver’s 
‘Commentary’ is a model work ofits kind, and worthy of 
being taken as a sample for other ¢xegetes to imitate, 
and in view of which it is to be deeply deplored that a 
thorough mastery of the English language is such a rare 
thing with German pastors and students.” 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for February 14th. 


THE PRISON OPENED.—Acts 5: 17-32. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—‘‘ We ought to obey God rather than 
man.’’—Acts 5: 29. 

Notes.—‘‘ Sect of the Sadducees.’’—It seems that the 
high official party among the Jews were Sadducees, and 
not,as might be supposed, from the prominence given 
to them in our Lord’s denunciations, Pharisees. The 
Sadducees,who were rationalists,disbelievers in a future 
life, little better than infidels, were the chief officials; 
and what religious faith there was among the Jews was 
in the party of the Pharisees out of which Paul came. 
The Sadducees were even more concerned than the Phar- 
isees to put down Jesus and his disciples, as the malice 
of their unbelief was added to that of their jealousy of 
their influence. ““ The words of this life.’’—That 
is, the words about Jesus Christ’s resurrection and life 
through him. ‘* About daybreak.’’—In so hot acoun- 
try as Palestine people rest at noon and rise very early. 
“* The Council.’,—The Sanhedrim. ‘““All the 
senate of the children of Isracl.—This seems to imply that 
the Elders (‘‘ Senate’’) living outside of Jerusalem were 
summoned. —-—‘' The captain of the temple.’"—A Jew- 
ish officer, a sort of chief of the temple police. 

Instruction.—Our creed has an effect on our lives. 
The Sadducees were persecuting because they were un- 
believers. Contented worldliness is apt to be jealous 
and angry at any earnest faith which challenges its 
frivolity. 

Christ promised his disciples all blessings, ‘‘ with 
persecutions.”” The Apostles were the happiest of men; 
but they had persecutions. Persecution and suffering 
is not bad if one has God’s favor with it. The Apostles 
in prison were happier than the high priest in his 
palace. 

God’s providence is round his friends in their trouble. 
He delivereth them out of their afflictions. No angel 
may come down and unlock prison doors; but if they 
trust him they will find his providence over them. 
They who are on the watch for providences will find 
them. 

If God gives us our freedom, it is that we may 
‘‘ speak the words of this Life.’ That is a first duty, to 
do it by our own good life, by word and act, and inevery 
manner to teach men of salvation through Christ. 

Satan is sure to have the bulk of the disappointments. 
The council had no doubt they would find the Apostles 
safely locked in prison. But they had escaped. Truth 
is apt to escape. The world is getting better. There 
are fresh victories all the time for honesty, for temper- 
ance, for religion; and those who set themselves against 
God can’t help getting disappointed. 
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The chief priests were ‘‘ much perplexed.” Then 
keep them perplexed. Let Christians keep so active 
thatthe enemies of goodness shall be in trouble and 
perplexity all the time. Reformation of life and charac- 
ter is our business, and, if it troubles rumsellers and 
gamblers and sinners, all the better. 

It was no strange thing that they asked ‘‘ whereunto 
this would grow.”’ That isa question which everybody 
should ask, and the trouble is that people do not look 
far enough ahead. These priests were looking only a 
few months aheadand not centuries ahead. It did grow. 
It grew into our present Christendom of civilization. 
If they had looked far enough ahead, they might have 
taken the winning side; but they were too shortsighted 
to know that goodness is sure to grow into sucesss in 
the end. 

And wickedness grows. Their wickedness and un- 
belief grew into the destruction of Jerusalem by fire 
and sword. Bad habits grow. The habit of smoking 
grows. That of drinking grows. Every bad habit 
tends to increase; and the drunkard and the crimnal in 
prison have reached their degradation because they did 
not seriously inquire ‘‘ where unto this would grow.” 

Just out of prison, the Apostles went again to their 
preaching. And yet they knew that it was just for this 
that they had been put in prison. But they did not 
care. They must preach. They must tell that Jesus 
was arisen and that there was salvation through him. 
That was their business. They were chosen for it. It 


. was a good business, even if it was on the road to prison 


and to death. 

The priests did not like it because the Apostles put the 
blame of the death of Jesuson them. But that was 
where it belonged. Men must bear their responsibility. 
They can’t shirk it. ° 

The great lesson of these verses is that of holy bold- 
ness. God isto be obeyed; not man. If any one op- 
poses us; tries to laugh or frown at us for doing right, 
that is rather a reason for sticking to it the more 
bravely. And such courage is the easiest way. Sin 
makes folks cowards. If we are in the right we can 
afford to be brave. 

No opposition that we can expect in the path of duty 
is to be compared with that encountered by the early 
Apostles. Itis not with us a matter of life and death. 
Itis seldom more than a little matter of ridicule or 
persuasion which ought to be easily borne. 

The Apostles could say No. They had the courage to 
refuse. That made them heroes. Learn to say No 
early, and to obey God rather than men. Wo is one of 
the choicest words in the language. 


Personals. 


TuHosE who have traveled recently along the eastern 
shore of the Hudson have noticed that extensive changes 
are being made at Sunnyside, Washington Irving’s 
home in Tarrytown, and considerable feeling has 
arisen in regard to possible desecration of this literary 
landmark. There is no ground, however, forany alarm. 
A grandnephew of Irving has bought the house from 
the poet’s two nieces (now quite old ladies), and is at- 
tempting to restore the building in accordance with its 
original style of architecture. Allthe wings, porches, 
etc., that were added since Irving’s day have been re- 
moved, and now the house stands as he rebuilt and re- 
modeled it. Tho it is to be increased in size, no one 
can perceive the change, as the additions are in the 
rear. The vines and ivy taken by the poet from Walter 
Scott’s home in Abbotsford still run riot over the walls 
and almost entirely cover the house, and the nobletrees 
and beautiful lawns running down to the quiet river 
(alas! now the railroad tracks), are well kept and unin- 
jured. The old furniture has been temporarily removed 
for safety’s sake; but when the new occupants move in 
next spring, everything will be arranged as it was be- 
fore, the rooms having previously been photographed 
for the purpose. There is no more beautiful spot to 
visit on a warm summer’s day than Sunnyside; and if 
perchance you meet the old gardener who used to work 
for Irving long ago, if you peer in at the study through 
the little windowpanes and see the author’s library filled 
with books of travel, history and romance, if you watch 
the sails on the river move slowly along, and hear the 
orioles and thrushes sing in the tall trees and bushes, 
you will not wonder why the critics have never tired of 
writing about Sunnyside or praising its beauties. 





....Ex-Governor Altgeld, of Illinois, is perhaps as 
well known for his_record in pardoning criminals as for 
anything else. In fact, the story goes that a certain 
wit once said to a gentleman who accidentally com- 
mitted some breach of etiquet requiring a ‘‘ thousand 
pardons”: ‘‘Excuse me, sir; I am not Governor Alt- 
geld.’”” However that may be, Governor Altgeld, in 
1893, set free 71 men and women who had been con- 
victed of crimes ranging all the way from murder to 
petty larceny. In 1894 he was content to release only 
24 enemies of society; but the next year the number 
rose to 52, while in the last days of his office he opened 
the prison gates to two murderers and four thieves. In 
all, the number of pardons granted for murder and man- 
slaughter amounts.to 38. -All this is exclusive. of com- 
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muted sentences, which would take over a column to 
enumerate. 


-..-Sir Isaac Pitman, the inventor of the Pitman 
system of shorthand, died last week, in London, at the 
age of 84. Altho living to see his system adopted 
throughout the world, and being acknowledged the 
‘*father of phonography,” he died a disappointed man; 
for his plan to reform the orthography of the English 
language gained little or no headway under the strong 
conservatism of the English people. If they had only 
consented to spell it ‘‘ fonography,” his life-work would 
not have been in vain. The concluding paragraph of a 
letter written by him to the London Zimes, in 1879, pre- 
sents a fair example of his theory: 


“T hav riten mei leter fonetikali, az iz mei kustom, and 
shal feel obleigd if it be aloud thus to apear in The Times.” 


Sir Isaac Pitman was a tremendous worker, and did a 
great deal of editing and publishing in phonetic litera- 
ture, among other things issuing a library of about 
eighty volumes in shorthand, ranging from the Bible to 
‘* Rasselas.”’ 





Education. 





IN a recent address on the status of technical educa- 
tion in England, Sir Philip Magnus, who is a leading 
authority on the subject, dwelt upon the provision 
made in Germany for this important department. He 
recalled that in 1882, when he made a tour of inspection 
through Germany, the number of ‘‘technical universi- 
ties or high schools, as they are called,’’ was in excess 
of the apparent demand or supply of students. They 
contained accommodation for about 6,000 students, and 
not more than 2,000 were in attendance. The magnifi- 
cent Berlin school was in course of construction at a 
cost of $2,250,000. He said: 


“There are now over 3,000 students at that one school 

alone; and further, a State-supported institute, mainly for 
scientific research, has been built. The institutions which 
existed fourteen years ago have nearly all been enlarged; 
some have been rebuilt. At Darmstadt, a city with half 
the population of Bolton, there has arisen a palatial build- 
ing, with separate institutions for the study of chemistry 
and electricity in their industrial applications, the whole 
of which has cost over $600,000. In Stuttgart new build- 
ings have been erected for the chemical and physical 
laboratories, at a cost of about $400,0000, to supplement the 
accommodation at the old school. For complete- 
ness of equipment and for excellence of arrangement they 
are superior to any in England. What the Germans have 
done to apply chemical science to industry, they are now 
endeavoring to do in the applications of electricity, and 
hence their large outlay on electro-technic laboratories, 
which they have good reason to believe will prove a pro- 
ductive expenditure.”’ 
It must also be remembered, as Sir Philip Magnus 
pointed out, that in Germany, technical education fol- 
lows upon an excellent preliminary course. Element- 
ary education in that country is continued to the age of 
fourteen, and children then attend evening schools, so 
that they retain the knowledge and the habits they have 
previously acquired: 


**Moreover, secondary schools form a distinct and com- 
plete system; the fees in such schools seldom exceed twen 
ty dollars a year; athletic sports do not occupy the time 
and thought of the pupils to the same extent as they do in 
England; the physical side of education is cared for equally 
well with the intellectual and moral side; the methods of 
instruction are such as form useful habits, and the teachers 
are properly trained.”’ 


....The eighty-sixth birthday of Dr. Henry Barnard 
was celebrated at Hartford with impressive ceremony 
January 25th. Representatives’ Hall, in which the ex- 
ercises were held, was quite inadequate for the number 
who assembled to do honor to the ‘‘ Nestorof American 
educators.’’ Leading school men from various parts of 
this country and from Canada took part in the proceed- 
ings, and the appreciation of his native State was shown 
by the presence of Mayor Preston, of Hartford, Gov- 
ernor Cooke and prominent citizens of the State. There 
was a crowded program, the chief addresses being by 
Dr. W. T. Harris, Charles K. Adams, President of Wis- 
consin University; Inspector Hughes, of Toronto, and 
Governor Cooke, of Connecticut. The Yale Glee Club, 
from which university Dr. Barnard graduated in 1830, 
enlivened the exercises. Over two hundred guests sat 
down to the evening banquet. The schools throughout 
the State were closed for the day. Dr. Barnard’s edu- 
cational career began with the introduction of a bill into 
the Legislature of his native State in 1838. His masterly 
speech produced such an effect that Roger Sherman, 
the most eminent lawyer then living inthe State, moved 
a suspension of the rules for the consideration of the 
measure, and both branches of the Legislature adopted 
the resolution, unanimously. Dr. Barnard held many 
important official positions, and was the first United 
States Commissioner of Education. Great as was his 
legislative and administrative work, his most notable 
achievement is the thirty-one volumes of his ‘‘American 
Journal of Education” and the fifty-two volumes of the 
‘‘Library of Education” which form the most complete 
cyclopedia of education ever issued. 
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Music. 
Franz Schubert: 1797-1828. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


ALL over the world the centenary of his birthday— 
its <ompleter daie is January 31st, 1797—is being 
honored with an affection and dignity such as the re- 
membrance of few of even the greater composers of 
music’s golden age can attract. Beginning with Vienna, 
where he was born, where he lived absolutely all his 
short, simple and unappreciated life, where he lies be- 
side Beethoven, are the orchestral societies, the choral 
clubs, those of our city largely included, announcing 
their special programs in his honor, their commemora- 
tive addresses, their exhibitions and memorials. From 
Vienna runs east or west, through Europe to Calcutta, 
Tokio, all America, and so back again tothe grave in 
the Central Cemetery, the current of regard and of 
deferenceto the date. This is whatit isto be a true gen- 
ius, to be accepted in a real universality, not ina mere- 
ly wide approach to that thing. Artin the example of 
such men as Schubert veritably has no nationality. 

Only a hundred years since Schubert lived, and only 
about sixty-nine since he died! There is something awe- 
inspiring, as has been written by an eminent critic, in 
this nearness of the great German composers to our 
day. The splendid periods of sculpture, of architec- 
ture, of painting, with its Renaissance—they are at a 
distance of centuries. But this mysterious art of music, 
as we know it; this art that is to-day a newly discov- 
ered art, as the world’s age goes, is condensed into lit- 
tle time. Its highest symphonic and operatic divinities 
are almost in touch with our colder, our more artificial 
and unromantic day. One of Beethoven’s maid-servants 
(such in her teens) died a year or so ago. Old people 
are scattered here and there who have seen Beethoven 
—and seen Schubert. His great-niece, Miss Caroline 
Schubert, takes part in the London celebrations of the 
fortnight. The writer of these lines knew well an old 
musician who had twice met Beethoven, had written at 
Schumann’s dictation a whole afternoon, was on calling 
terms with Weber with a view to obtaining a post 
through Weber’s aid, and whose father knew Mozart 
en famille. 

Schubert and Mozart are eminently the ideal types of 
musical expression asa natural process. There was the 
pouring out of a mystic gift within them; or rather, the 
composer was like a channel for letting the world know 
of a stream of esthetic loveliness flowing somewhere 
else. Mozart and Schubert are musical clairvoyants. 
They did not sit down and develop, grind out—magnif- 
icently do others develop and grind, but it is grinding— 
melody and harmony. The things coursed through them. 
They were mere vehicles in every sense. Mozart, the 
Raphael of music, was, however, a genius for form as 
well as, so to speak, music’s real and precious and gen- 
uine essence and material. Schubert was no such exqui- 
site formalist. Hence that diffuseness, that irregularity, 
the often faulty expression of the thought that was in 
him, that curious and sometimes annoying imperfect- 
ness of utterance. Yet we would not wish Schubert less 
free to say to us what he has said. Only nicer instinct 
for formalities, a more suitable instruction might have 
interrupted that amazing prolificness, from the results 
of which we take a best that is supremely good. 

Schubert, too, regarded personally is even more 
than Mozart, even more than Beethoven the type 
of the art-creator who draws about him his 
own atmosphere, lives much in his own unreal, 
vague, inner art-life and world—almost pathetically. 
He was cheerful, amiable, merry, with little outside of 
himself to make him so. The music in him dominated 
every emotion, save his quiet affection for a few people. 
In the middle of beer and skittles he could write, undis- 
turbed, a love song worthy of a night in a rose-garden. 
We can fancy Schubert smilingly scoring a heavenly 
slow-movement in the middle of a locomotive shop. 
Morally, too, he is an honor to the artistic tempera- 
ment, to the ever unsatisfactory relationship of music 
and ethics. He was unselfish, sincere, affectionate, 
restful, contented, serene and pure. 

Out of the enormous bulk of his compositions com- 


paratively few survive. Many were made known post- 
humously. For, large as is the list of those that 
we hear, orchestrally, vocally, on the pianoforte, in the 
Church’s service and soon, they are but members of a 
huge catalog. Much, too, has been lost, or is yet un- 
published, or requires technical revision, or cannot be 
accepted,in spite of affection’s prompting, as a survival 
of the fittest. Of about four hundred and fifty songs, 
we listen to fewer than our singers should let us hear; 
albeit the best are sung in concert and drawing room 
everywhere. Our pianists somehow neglect his 
sonatas, and discard numerous other works. Of his 
eighteen operas, hampered by poor librettos, only two 
are printed, and ‘‘ Rosamunde” and ‘‘Alfonso and 
Estrella’’ can never take a firm theatrical stand. Of 
nine (or according to a high authority, ten) symphonies 
we hear one, and the half of another, left unfinished. 
Of his chamber-music a few favorite works obtain. 
And so it goeson. But, whatever we do not or could 


not get to know and esteem as the others, we have 
enough to believe, to judge, that Schubert is unique 
and immortal so longas music is what we know it. 
“There has never been another like him, and there 
never will be another.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Literature. 
Vasari’s “Lives of the Painters.”* 


To set to rights a book of much value is, perhaps, 
the next best service to setting a man to rights. In 
any case, the pious editor who redeems something 
needing a certain proportion of literary redemption 
that nobody else takes in hand, merits almost as good 
a mark opposite his name as does the proverbial bene- 
factor who makes two blades of grass grow where 
there sprang but one. We have delayed this reference 
to the admirable work for Vasari and all readers of 
him in English, here contributed by at least four per- 
sons, for (not to speak of the publishers), lest the result 
for a classic in art-literature should be more or less 
confused with the hurrying output of ¢dztzons de luxe, 
reprints of elegance, and ‘‘limited editions” of all 
sorts, suited for holiday gifts. The value of the pres- 
ent setting forth of Vasari is independent of its hand- 
some externals. The second best thing that can be 
wished for any book is to desire it made cheap. The 
publishers of this representative selection from the 
Lives will before long give a larger public the ben- 
efit of a popular edition—in course of a few months, 
weunderstand. There is kindness as well as wisdom 
in such pains. 


The worth of Vasari as to data (this aside from all - 


less practical considerations) is so great, despite open 
questions or obvious mistakes and modifications which 
long years have brought, that nothing can dismiss 
our debt to one of the.most authoritative as well as 
most charming of Italian writers on a special topic. 
Subtracting all that is amiss in his s¢orze, the residuum 
has been invaluable. His great book is indeed 
literature; and that of a seductive sort. This Roman 
painter and art-critic was a genuine biographer. 
The personal note is ringing in his work, the atmos- 
phere of the Renaissance as an epoch of society, 
morals and manners is drawn pleasingly about us, as 
we read his colloquial, easy-running pages. There 
was much of Plutarch’s quality in Vasari. On the 
other hand, Vasari’s very informality of method, his 
aversion to an academic treatment of a serious task, 
his prejudices, short-sightedness or careless depend- 
ence on second-hand information bewrayed many of 
those readers who consult him in seriousness. His 
work, that has outlived all its author’s own indiffer- 
ent picture-making, has been roundly abused and 
bandied about, until there has been danger of the 
mold of neglect spoiling it. This should not be its 
fate. The bulk of Vasari stands strong. What has 
been needed has been a newly annotated edition in 
English, whereby the reader may be discreetly yet 
faithfully warned of errata, may be given new light 
on dark corners, and may find the Zzves as a whole 
put into proper relation with the newer and exacter 
art-criticism of our nice and learned day. The atti- 
tude of our time to the art-study even of a half-cen- 
tury ago is justly characterized in the editorial preface 
as one in which ‘‘ works of art are no longer admired 
with the eye of faith, but are scrutinized with the mag- 
nifying glass of inquiry,’’ and when ‘‘intensity of 
emotion is no longer accepted asa substitute for exact 
knowledge.’ The enormous specialistic literature of 
the fine arts, as we have it, in every language, has 
revolutionized old ideas and conclusions. So wonted 
are we to talk of, to turn to, our Ruskin, Grimm, 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Richter, Milanesi, Symonds, 
Miintz, Ricci, Kiigler, Springer, Geymiiller, and to a 
score of other eminent critical authorities, that we 
forget that to wanderers in Europe, a few decades ago, 
they were unknown; and that their zeal is part of 
the vital art-feeling of our earnest and restless day. 
As to that large selection from the original 
work, offered here in four large volumes, the pres- 
ent edition of Vasari authoritatively avails itself of 
the new condition of things. If the entire series of the 
Lives had been included here—all the biographies, 
important or unimportant, embracing in actuality 
double this selection—the edition would be definitive. 
One wishes it had been so made, even at the expense 
of more volumes. But the editors have chosen the 
biographies which are of the first importance to 
nine students out of ten; all those artists whose 
figures are of accepted distinction in the great gallery 
of the Renaissance as Varasi knew it; and they have 
added biographic studies of the first importance (for 
example, Veronese, Michael Angelo,and Donato, which 
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we understand to be supplemented particularly by 
Mr. Hopkins), where Vasari fell short either as writ- 
ing at too early a date, or for other reasons. Each 
statement in his pages has been made the subject of 
editorial question wherever that was demanded. The 
result is an annotated edition, page by page, with the 
whole library of painting, sculpture, architecture 
consulted and quoted. The old author’s ignorances, 
his passing slips and the like, and not alone Vasari’s 
deficiencies, but those of his commentators, have 
been unobtrusively set to rights by a word here, a 
dozen lines there, or even by a page of careful text. 
The task has been severe. It is accomplished with 
great pains and judgment. Even the wayfarer in 
this edition of Vasari can fare on and noterr. Even 
those knowing Italy’s art-history with modern accu- 
racy and minuteness will find the practical use of 
such a process here. In fact, the Zzves as here offered 
afford an admirably helpful reference-work. At the 
same time, Vasari’s grace and literary coherency are 
not impaired by comment burdensome to the eye and 
the mind. The page is large, the margins wide, 
and the notes are ina clear, small type; and the narra- 
tive flows on at its old course. 

The translation selected has, naturally, been that by 
Mrs. Jonathan Foster; one well known during about 
fifty years, and still respected and loved. Since 1850 
no annotated edition of the Italian work has been of- 
fered, and Mrs. Foster’s version has received only a 
partial supplement in place of an annotation. The 
work of the editors has been made all the wider by 
this fact, and their pains the more acceptable. The 
touch that Mrs. Foster gave to her translation was 
peculiarly delicate and sympathetic with Vasari’s 
literary aspect; and no English version improves on it. 
It is more readable here than ever. 

Mechanically, this edition—limited to 500 copies— 
is of much beauty. The paper is of a soft, clear 
white, the type excellent, the binding plain and hand- 
some. The Preface is a capital study; and the pic- 
turesque sketch of Vasari and of the origin of his 
book is written with vivacity and with fine feeling for 
him and for it—tho, by the by, we do not like cleft 
infinitives and sundry other little incidental informal- 
ities. The sympathy of the three editors for their 
charge goes hand in hand with their high abilities for 
it. There is a large Index; an ample special bib- 
liography is prefixed to each life, and a general one 
concludes the fourth volume. The beautiful forty- 
eight illustrations, in photogravure, could scarcely be 
expected to go far over the wide field of Vasari’s sum- 
mary. The editorial line had to be drawn, we fancy, 
with reluctant distinction, as to subjects. The im- 
pression rather abides with us, as we write, that in 
avoiding the hackneyed, the editors have slighted the 
characteristic here and there. But, after all, the se- 
lection of masterpieces is a matter of taste as well as 
of judgment; and to cavil at such a decorative effect 
as this edition of Vasari offers seems a bit hypercrit- 
ical. The editors could not give us a tithe of the fine 
flower of the Italian, English, French and German 
galleries; and their selection defends itself happily 
and generously. 


THE TRUE GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Paul Leicester 


Ford. (J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $2.00.) 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Wovdrow Wilson. (Har- 
per & Brothers. $3.00.) 

These two volumes supplement each other. What 


the one does not attempt the other most satisfactorily 
achieves. There are elements in the life and character 
of Washington which cannot be adequately presented in 
the realistic, statistical, matter of fact method Mr. Ford 
has chosen for his approach. At the same time, with a 
subject on hand of such heroic proportions and such 
purity, honesty and moral strength as Washington, it is 
at least refreshing in the way of variety to turn fromthe 
eloquent, emotional portraitures of Professor Wilson to 
find that the hard and plain formulas and statistics. of 
reality leave us in possession of the same great man, 
and possibly with less doubt in our minds as to whether 
sentiment and imagination have exaggerated the por- 
trait. Mr. Ford’s method works well in all the earlier 
topics of his volume, such as ‘‘Family Relations,” 
‘* Physique,” ‘‘ Education,” ‘‘ Relations with the Fair 
Sex,’’ ‘‘ Farmer and Proprietor,” ‘‘ Master and Em- 
ployer,’ ‘‘Social Life,’’ ‘‘Tastes and Amusements,”’ 
and to a degree in the chapters on ‘‘ Friends” and ‘‘ En- 
emies.’’ In describing him as a soldier, the merit of his 
campaigns and that general judgment which rests on 
the relation of a great many things to each other, or 
the conclusion to be drawn from the exceedingly com- 
plex set of circumstances in which Washington had to 


act, first as a soldier and afterward as Presi- 
dent, Mr. Ford’s method is not adequate. The induc- 
tion is not broad enough to represent the real- 


ity. With the interpretation of such lives and 
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characters as these, it is as with all attempts 
to conceive of realities which transcend the ordinary 
measure, we require some imaginative illustrations 
to aid us. In the earlier topics or chapters, Mr. 
‘Ford’s realistic ‘presentation supplies data on which 
the ordinary reader’s imagination works and helps 
him forward to the right conclusion; but in the 
later topics the data on which a just conclusion 
rests are subtle, difficult, complex and bewildering as to 
number and variety. Mr. Ford treats them in a method 
which leaves little or nothing for our imagination to act 
on, and the narrative drops into prose, which, by the 
way,is the very opposite of the heroic and inspiring 
reality. Yet even here he gives us brief notes and 
touches which tell us much; as, for example, the astute 
device by which Washington introduced Volney without 
making himself responsible for him, writing on his 
card thus: 
““C Volney 
_ heeds no recommendation from 
Geo. Washington”’; 

or the glimpse of Washington’s view of the relation 
between practical and theoretic politics in the measures 
he took to win the second election at Winchester and be 
returned to the House of Burgesses, over the tavern- 
keeper who had beaten him eight to one in the first. 
Mr. Ford’s method breaks down more conspicuously in 
his estimate of Washington as a soldier, and perhaps 
for the same reason that the contemporary English 
critics did; they both failed to consider the complicated 
elements of the problem. Mr. John Fiske has shown 
that there was far more plan and rational direction in 
the American conduct of the war than appears in Mr. 
Ford’s exposition. Brandywine, Trenton, Princeton, 
and above all the decisive march from New York to 
Yorktown, were splendid military achievements. 

Both of these authors trace the Washington family 
from the same rector of Purleigh, the Rev. Lawrence 
Washington, who was cast out of his place in 1643 be- 
cause he was a Royalist and his living one of the best in 
Essex. Professor Wilson adds some points* as to his 
connection with the officer who held Worcester for 
Charles against the summons of Fairfax, ancestor of 
the same Fairfax who later was settled in Virginia and 
instrumental in developing the fortunes of the Ameri- 
can Washington. Weregret that both of these authors 
take the descent of the American line so much as a mat- 
ter of course and give their readers no note of the links 
in the chain of evidence as well as of the descent. 

Mr. Wilson’s book brightens where Mr. Ford’s shows 
a falling off. The earlier chapters are too rapid for read- 
ers who want anything more than a condensed biogra- 
phy written inthe easy, offhand, popular style of a mag- 
azine series. The basis of material facts is substantially 
the same in the two volumes. Mr. Wilson’s rises in in- 
terest and value as we approach the times of trial when 
the problem grew complex, when the greater elements 
of Washington’s character count for much, and when 
the author’s disclosures of the deeper philosophy of the 
history give the reader substantial aid in understanding 
it. As a military history,even when viewed in the modest 
character of a mere sketch of the war, Professor Wil- 
son’s history will not bear comparison with Mr. Fiske’s. 
As a delineation of what Washington himself was in 
the war, of his relation to it, and of the support he gave 
the people through the trying period, the work is 
to be greatly admired. Professor Wilson probably rates 
Washington’s rank and value as a soldier higher than 
Mr. Ford does; but there is something in the portraiture 
as he gives it higher and greater than the mere soldier, 
something which dominates the war, supports the 
patriotic movement, and molds even a refractory and 
incompetent Continental Congress to his wise and far- 
sighted policy. Every new stage of the history adds 
strength to these features and elements of the portrait- 
ure. Nothing in the volume is better nor more truly 
done than the exhibition of Washington in the interval 
between the war and the first Presidency, contented in 
the life of a citizen, delighting in his home, and loved, 
honored and trusted as, perhaps, no other man in the 
whole history of the world ever was before or since. 
The story has often been told, but never better. It is 
briefly told; in some respects, too briefly for the de- 
velopment of all that lies involved in it, especially as 
we approach the Presidency under the Constitution. 
Yet the great points which concern Washington himself 
and his relation to the history that was then a-making 
are brought out in a true, fresh and noble way, with 
the great moral elements of the history in the lead and 
all contributing to the single impression as the conclu- 
sion of the whole, that as a nation we have placed the 
character of Washington none too high, and that there 
is really nothing better for us to do than to go back and 
study in him the ideals than which there are none 
greater. The illustration of both books is copious and 
of the kind that illustrates. 





Tue Lire OF MICHAEL ANGELO. By Herman Grimm. 
Illustrated Edition, including Forty Photogravure 
Plates from Works of Art. (Two volumes, 8vo. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1897. $6.00.) 

Professor Grimm’s study of Buonarotti and of his 
epoch holds a peculiarly dignified and individual place 
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in the literature of the fine arts, after some thirty-six 
years of recognition. | That is no short term, as art’s 
literature goes. As a biography of the great painter and 
a critical appreciation, Grimm’s work has been in some 
degree superseded by more recent and by even more 
specialistic’ studies; in particular by those from [otti, 
Wilson, Mr. Heath and Mr. Symonds. The latter 
author had the advantage of access to the last batch of 
letters and of documents grudgingly released from the 
over-jealous care of the representative of the Buonarotti 
family; including precisely the papers that Professor 
Grimm had most desired to utilize prior to 1860. This final 
material with the labors of Milanesi and of others and 
Mr. Symonds’s own methods and treatment of the topic 
enabled him to make a definitive biography. Further- 
more, Professor Grimm’s handling of the theme was so 
broad and included so much more than a story and criti- 
cism of Buonarotti that the general result overshadows 
the end earlier in view. A title more descriptive of 
Grimm’s great discussion would have been something 
like ‘‘ Michael Angelo: A General Study of Italy at his 
Epoch.”’ 

Seldom, indeed, has a more concise and yet exhaust- 
ive survey of a period as toits political, religious, social 
and esthetic aspect, been indicated around a topic sup- 
posed to be in itself sufficiently imposing, but here made 
subordinate in effect. It is, nevertheless, this very di- 
vergence of Professor Grimm from the beaten path of 
his subject and his attractive excursiveness which im- 
parts to his work its special fascination and delight. 
Even the unintelligent in art find its charm. His own 
fine sense of the perspectives opening up to one as soon 
as Michael Angelo is fairly in view, added vastly to the 
enjoyableness of his pages as well as to their number. 
He crowded into them his judgment, suggestiveness, 
his gifts as an historian, in rich supplement to his 
power as an art critic. The time flashing before his in- 
ward eye was that of the Medici, of Florentine liberty 
and its decline, of Italy’s internal struggles, of the Ref- 
ormation’s influences, of Savonarola, of art-loving suc- 
cessions of Popes and nobles, of anesthetic and intellec- 
tual and social ferment. To such an historian’s tem- 
perament as is Professor Grimm’s, the Renaissance 
might well mean much more than any art-study; and 
the life and labors of its supreme figure might happily 
inspire something beyond an artistic estimate. 

It was in this wide sense of an opportunity, in fact, of 
a duty, as matters stood at the day of his beginning his 
task, that Professor Grimm conceived and executed his 
book. The result was not only the first scholarly, sci- 
entific and authoritative book in its field, receiving 
almost universal recognition, but an overlook of the 
Renaissance epoch superb in its clearness, balance and 
picturesqueness. Professor Grimm’s Michael Angelo is 
in a way a literary monument on the lines that Angelo 
might have executed in making some marble memorial. 

The present new edition is the best that we have 
seen as well as the handsomest. It is in two conven- 
ient volumes, with firm and opaque paper, a fine open 
page anda pleasanttype. The edition followed is the 
sixth one of 1890, in the translaticn by Fanny Elizabeth 
Bunnétt, with the full quota of notes and appendices. 
The publishers have purposed to issue the work asa 
standard one deserving superior treatment, and such it 
has received at their hands. In regard to a detail of its 
attractive externals, the portrait and forty other illus- 
trations specially made in photogravure, we could not 
pay them a higher compliment than in saying that their 
choice is thoroughly helpful in connection with the works 
of Buonarotti and of his important contemporaries 
(an element that is not too common in these days of em- 
bellished reprints), and that their mechanical execution is 
wholly admirable. The page is small for them; but in 
almost every instance the right choice anda representa- 
tive propriety are evident. 





THE SEVEN SEAs. By Rudyard Kipling. (D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50.) 

Most of the pieces in this collection are nautical in 
spirit, having ships, seamen and the seas for subject. 
Some of them are decorated with dialect, more or less 
difficult to accept as quite suitable to poetic expression; 
and nearly all of them are marred by glaring crudities 
of both style and taste. After all, however, there is 
true gold of poetry in this matrix of unpoetic sub- 
stances. We feel that Mr. Kipling appreherds, if he 
does not quite exercise, the poet’s business, and that if 
he is very often merely grotesque when he means to be 
picturesque, if he is frequently but musical when he 
tries to be lyrical, he yet is sometimes almost absolutely 
poetical. He has not struck a newchord. Bret Harte 
gave him the pitch, the tone, the ¢mére, even the text- 
ure of his work—there is no escaping this conclusion. 
What is.new and fresh in Mr. Kipling’s verses belongs 


to subject and scene more than to the poet’s art. His 
sailors and soldiers are serio-comic figures, set 
among influences and incidents unfamiliar, and 
somehow they are, altho real enough, scarcely 


unmasked while they act their droll parts and speak 
their ‘‘bloomin’’’ jargon. It is easy enough for the 
hurried critic to be misled into overestimating Mr. 
Kipling’s work; it is easier still to underestimate it 
after a careful study. Mr. Kipling is a poet unclassi- 
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fiable, unless we set him with Bret Harte. It will not do 
to call him an artless genius, for no man has tried 
harder to be both original and artistic. He comes of 
artist stock; he is not ignorant of artistic limits, nor 
unaware of the difference between artistic effects and 
bald natural conditions; but he has aimed at and hit 
a fair popular mean between high art and no art. 
There is a great deal in this volume and in Mr. Kip- 
ling’s other volumes to attract instant attention and to 
satisfy for a while the feverish thirst for what is 
sharply spiced and liberally flavored with novelty. We 
feel sure, however, that immortal poetry does not come 
by this route, and that no departure from artistic purity 
of form and expression can ever result in imperishable 
song. Mr. Kipling is a poet; but his poetry is not yet 
written, novel, droll and catchy as his ballads certainly 
are. 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS: EGyptT, SYRIA AND 
AssyRiA. By .G. Maspero. Edited by A H. Sayce. 
Translated by M.L. MacClure. (With map, three 
colored plates and over 400 illustrations. Large 
8vo. pp. xii, 794.) 

The present volume is a continuation of the great 
work planned by M. Maspero, of which the first volume 
appeared in an English dress under the title of ‘‘ Dawn 
of Civilization.’” Maspero is an authority of the very 
first rank in Egyptology, thoroughly acquainted with 
the literature and history of Assyriology; and we may 
Say that there is no man living who is more competent 
to write such a comprehensive work as that which is 
here presented. Its statements can in general be 
taken as being as nearly authoritative as anything ac- 
cessible, and as such we commend this volume heartily, 
as wedid its predecessor. The statements made are 
supported by the most abundant references in the ac- 
companying notes, and the text is supported by a wealth 
of illustrations which leaves really nothing to desire. 
These illustrations are not by any means the old ones 
that have been kept in stock solong, but are often 
fresh and always valuable. The previous volume gave 
the account of the very earliest origin of nations. The 
present begins roughly with the time of the Hyksos 
domination in Egypt, the period of Abraham, Chedor- 
laomer and Khammurabi, and tells the story of the con- 
tests for the possession of Syria between the peoples of 
the Nile and the Euphrates; the story of the Hittite 
Empire in Syria; the rise of the first Assyrian Empire, 
and the early history of the Israelites in the land of 
Canaan. We are satisfied to commend the 
without attempting any minute criticism. 


volume 


SHAKESPEARE’s CoMEDY OF A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM. Edited, with Notes, by Homer B. Sprague, 
A.M., Ph.D. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston.) 

The plan followed inthis volume is not essentially 
different from that pursued in the preparation of other 
school editions of the Shakespearean plays, particular- 
ly Rolfe’s. The Introduction presents the important 

facts of the literary history of each play, followed by a 

remarkably full compilation of brief critical extracts 

from the best writers on the play from Samuel Pepys 
and Dr. Johnson down to Barrett Wendell and Horace 

Howard Furness. The notes, instead of being removed to 

the end,as in the Rolfe editions, are placed at the bottom 

of the page. They are rather full than otherwise, and 
offer the student judicious help when the author’s ex- 
perience in the class-room has shown him that it is like- 
ly to be needed. They are particularly strong in neat 
points and notes on the study of the language, in ety- 
mologies and the derivation and composition of words. 
The results of recent critical study are presented, as far 
they wellcan be, without confusing the student or over- 
loading the text. Literary allusions are noted, and fol- 
lowed up with unusual care. The edition, tho designed 
for teachersand students, will serve the general reader 
equally well. This is the seventh volume of Shakes- 
pearean annotations published bythe author, the others 
being ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘‘Macbeth,” ‘‘Merchant of Venice,’ 

‘*Julius Cesar,” ‘‘As You Like It,’’ and ‘‘The Tempest.”’ 

Dr. Sprague is at present engaged in the Columbia 

University Lectures, at Cooper Union, on Shakespeare. 


SISTER JANE. By Joel Chandler Harris. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) With a pervading spirit of tender, 
human sympathy, a quiet humor, a keen insight and the 
sure touch of geniality, this book gains favor as the read- 
ing progresses. Mr. Harris here deals with the same 
people to whom Col. R. M. Johnston has called our at- 
tention in his ‘‘Dukesborough Tales”; but where Colonel 
Johnston shakes our sides with caricature rare and 
striking, Mr. Harris gives us gewre done tothe life. 
It would be difficult to find an overdrawn character- 
study in this book. Some of the people depicted are 
not particularly interesting; but they are as much so in 
the story as in real life. In a word, what Mr. Harris set 
out to do, he has done with excellent skill. In handling 
a subject which might have become objectionable he has 
shown singular cleverness as well as sound taste; 
and the pathos of shame and its resulting sorrow could 
not have been more delicately or more torcibly han- 
dled, given just the circumstances of the case chosen. 
Indeed Sister Jane is a remarkably truthful presenta- 
tion of the people and the life found in the villages and 
country homes of middle Georgia before the War. Mr. 
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Harris chose the lower middle class from 
which to take his studies, and we find no 
attempt to picture the affluence of old 
plantation days, or to present the ro- 
mance of that singularly cultivated coun- 
try life which some of us yet living re- 
member, asa sweet dream is remembered, 
with a sense of both loss and gain. But 
to the task set for his imagination and his 
pen he has adhered from first to last; the 
result is success; the life comes out in 
minutest detail; the people stand forth, 
breathe, speak, look at us with real eyes. 
They are the very people Mr. Harris 
meant them to be; and however much we 
might prefer at least a little more of the 
broader, higher life of the old South, 
we feel that no other living writer could 
have done as well with the materials here 
used as the author of ‘‘ Uncle Remus.” 





REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION FOR THE YEAR 1894-95. Vol. 2, 
Containing Parts II and III. (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C.) 

These volumes should be in the hands 
of every one interested in the public edu- 
cation of the nation. They contain mat- 
ter that can be obtained in no library, 
however complete, and amount in them- 
selves to an up-to-date statistical library 
of the most trustworthy, thorough and 
comprehensive description. To review 
them or give them any adequate notice 
would be like reviewing a large library. 
We can only direct attention to a few im- 
portant points in the volume. now before 
us, such, for example, as the burning 
topic of the ‘‘ Education of the Colored 
Race.” The report on this subject is very 
full, and done on a comparative basis 
which not only indicates the present sit- 
uation but enables a fair estimate to be 
made of progress. Looking at the ques- 
tion in this way these tables show a 
steady and gratifying progress. Theen- 
tire colored population, ten years of age 
and older, was, in 1870, 3,168,905; in 1880, 
4,085,571; in 1890, 4,870,910. While 
these totals increased the percentages 
ofilliteracy declined, from 85.2 in 1870 to 
75 in 1880, and to 60.2 in 1890. A very 
significant fact in this connection is that 
during these twenty years, while the ra- 
tios of illiteracy have declined, the ratio 
of increase in the colored population has 
declined from 29 per cert. in the first dec- 
ade to Ig per cent. in the second—a fact 
which is capable of a very different inter- 
pretation from that given it by Mr. Hoff- 
mann, who finds in it a symptom of de- 
generacy. We find in it the characteristic 
symptom of a people rising in social con- 
dition. The tables of educational insti- 
tutions for the colored people tell the 
Same story. The number of colored stu- 
dents in the elementary, secondary and 
collegiate is reported as 37,102. The 
number in the industrial schools has been 
a matter of some disquietude to their 
friends. The percentages are low, but 
the totals do not allow us todespair. The 
total number reported as receiving indus- 
trial training is 12,058. They are distrib- 
uted through a great variety of industrial 
branches. The distribution of students 
in these branches is a remarkable indica- 
tion of the effect of demand on supply; 
5,400 study sewing; 1,783, cooking; 1,786, 
carpentry; but only 67, metal work; 200, 
machine-shop work; 202, plastering. An- 
other extremely important topic in its 
bearing on religious instruction is that 
of ‘‘ Parochial Schools.” We have no 
space to do more here than to call atten- 
tion to the report on this subject. The 
Report on Education in Alaska is also 
full of interest and value, but cannot be 
taken up in ourcolumns. The statistical 
tables, to those who know how to use 
them, are full of information on all edu- 
cational topics, and deserve the close 
study of all who are interested in the 
larger and national aspects of education. 


THE RELATION OF LITERATURE TO LIFE. 
By Charles Dudley Warner. {Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50.) 

We believe this to be the best volume 
of essays written for many a year—best 
in thought, diction, style, and best’ in 
high-pitched yet gentleand serene human 
sympathy. Mr. Warner is scholarly, not 


pedantic, never forgetting that what is 
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worth saying in print imperiously de- 
mands the form of good literature. His 
essays abound in evidences of that rare 
quality, born of conscience, by which a 
writer, without moralizing or diluting his 
thought with cant, holds firmly to per- 
sonal responsibility, and says nothing 
for the sake of mere effect. He takes 
high ground for every survey of his sub- 
ject, uses no tricks of diction, projects 
his thought manfully, clearly, beauti- 
fully. What he has tosay about culture, 
its uses and abuses, rings true. He be- 
lieves in education, is not in sympathy 
with that ‘‘ return to nature” which fills 
our fiction and poetry with barbaric 
yawp; and in touching upon the current 
feeling against Greek study he- cuts 
straight to the center of weakness in the 
literature of to-day. The difference be- 
tween pedantic, shelf-dusty cumulations 
and the rich bloom and fruit of learning 
was never distinguishéd with a sharper 
line than in the essay *‘What is Your 
Culture to Me?’ He shows how the 
mind laden with the gladness, the sense 
of beauty, the splendid glamour, the limit- 
less perspective of Greek art, and devel- 
oped to a full comprehension of what such 
a burden of riches adds to duty, is made 
almost supremely powerful for good. He 
does not think that culture is for dilletant- 
ism a mere qualification for aristocratic 
exclusiveness, but rather for liberal use, 
for distribution, for bounty to all who 
hunger for its sweets. The same clear 
insight and masterly critical discrimina- 
tion are shown in the essay on ‘‘ Modern 
Fiction,’’ where he rises above the fee- 
bleness of contemporary taste and speaks 
temperately and wisely against so-called 
‘analytical realism,’’ as we find it in 
current novels and stories. Indeed, the 
book, from first page to last, is replete 
with criticism well worth most careful 
study. We point it out to American stu- 
dents and to those who are equipping 
libraries as a work for their attention. 


THE RULERS OF THE SEA. THE NORSE- 
MEN IN AMERICA FROM THE TENTH 
TO THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By Ed- 
mond Neukomm. (Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston. $1.50.) 

The publishers seem to take this work 
seriously, tho we give them the benefit 
of the doubt andcredit them with a story 
rather than a history. We cannot agree 
with them, however, that Edmond Neu- 
komm’s volume “‘ throws a new light on 
the early discoveries of America and will 
prove intensely interesting to all lovers 
of history.’’ We find very little history in 
it. The wonderful discoveries inthe Rouen 
Library read to us like a clumsy inven- 
tion. While M. Noél and his documents 
assume to show that the Norsemen not 
only ‘‘ visited the country now known as 
Massachusetts, Virginia and Florida,”’ but 
“established themselves there, colonized 
itand heldit for fourcenturies,’’ and ‘‘had 
flourishing colonies in America’? where 
‘“‘they established the amazing 
civilization that they carried with them 
everywhere,” they really have not asmuch 
historical basis as is required for good his- 
torical fiction. It is indeed a wonderful 
tale, but one of the kind that no serious 
reader will feel called upon to spend 
much time on until the proofs on which 
it rests are presented, and of these there 
is such plentiful lack in the volume that 
at not one of the critical points do we 
find a single certified fact presented in 
evidence. The author runs on glibly, 
with no one to contradict and with 
nothing to support his assertions. So 
far as we can discover the Sagas are fol- 
lowed for) substance, in the first two 
parts. The Jean Cousin story and his 
discovery of Brazil four years before 
Columbus set sail forms Part IV. A note 
on page xiv asserts that ‘‘the origin 
of the name Iceland is cet/e de—servant 
of God.” Admirable man that with the 
touch of fiction can change the facts of 
language and the realities of history! 


JoInT-METALLISM. By Anson Phelps 
Stokes. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) 
We note this as the Fifth Edition of 
Mr. Stokes’s volume. It has grown in 
bulk, we believe, with every edition and 
comes out now in the Fifth with consid- 


erable additions from the Debate of the 
American Social Science Convention at 
Saratoga on free silver, letters to the 
Springfield Republican, and a new chapter 
by the author on the post-election situa- 
tion. Mr. Stokes’s proposal contemplates 
neither free coinage on the 16 to 1 basis, 
nor on any dishonest ratio. It proposes 
a fixed standard as to gold and an adjust- 
able standard as to silver, with an au- 
thoritative declaration every month from 
the United States Mint or Treasury how 
many silver pieces it requires to equal in 
value the goldstandard. Inother words, 
he proposes to transfer a very considera- 
ble part of the fluctuation in the value of 
goods to the standard of value. Should 
gold decline in bullion value not so many 
pieces of silver would be required to 
equal the gold standard. Should silver 
rise in bullion value the same result 
would follow. Should it detline more 
pieces would be required. This stheme 
has the merit of honésty; The two 
standards would be kept together on the 
basis of their bullion value. But would 
it be feasible, or even at all practicable? 
Could silverin such a relation to gold be 
called a_standard at all? In the last 
analysis does not this whole scheme set- 
tle down into a very awkward and prac- 
tically impossible scheme of doing busi- 
ness and fixing values on a monometallist 
gold scheme as we do now? It does 
avoid frequent recoinage, but what kind 
of money is that one-half of which 
fluctuates every month, and fluctuates 
in the subsidiary or minor coinage 
which all the ordinary transactions of 
the people are done in, and fluctuates to 
such an extent that once a month they 
would have to consult the Mint Report 
before they would know how much coin 
would be required to pay twenty-five 
cents for a dozen oranges? 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Sy 
William Milligan Sloane, Ph.D., 
L.H.D., Professor of History inPrince- 
ton University. (Century Company. 
Vol. II, Royal 8vo, pp. 283. $8.00.) 

This magnificent volume is the contin- 
uation in definitive form of Professor 
Sloane’s great work. It covers the period 
from the preliminaries of the treaty of 
Campo Formio to the downfall of Prussia 
at Jena and Auerstéidt. Nothing will be 
more important in the entire Zife than 
the account of the proceedings by which 
Bonaparte overthrew the constitutional 
authorities and placed himself at the 
head of France, and particularly the 
culmination of his ambitious schemes in 
the overthrow of the Directory and the 
proclamation of the Consulate. Professor 
Sloane’s investigations have enabled him 
to incorporate in his history many details 
of the highest importance, such, for 
example, as Napoleon’s bearing beture 
the Five Hundred at the overthrow of the 
Directory, and the examples of his policy 
of bluster and brutality. The work is too 
well known to require detailed review in 
our columns. The Century Company are 
publishing it onascale of magnificence 
which will give it a permanent place 
among books which every lover of noble 
examples and every collector will wish to 
possess. The unrivaled series of illus- 
trations form a gallery of Napoleana in 
art of the highest interest and value. 
Running on as they do, parallel with Mr. 
Sloane’s history, and representing, as all 
art-work must, the romantic side of the 
history, they trace the growth of the 
Napoleonic legend as collected from a 
series of historical art-illustrations, while 
Professor Sloane in his text develops 
the plain realities of the history. 
THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 

Chronicles and the Kings. Edited by 
Richard G. Moulton, Professor of 
English Literature, University of Chi- 
cago. (The Macmillan Company. Two 
vols., 50 cents each.) 

This series has been fully described in 
noticing the previous numbers. The 
general principle of arrangement which 
has been-adopted in these handbooks dis- 
plays its literary utility very effectively in 
these two volumes on Zhe Kings and The 
Chronicles. In the latter it brings out, for 
example, the difference of matter used in 
the composition of the Book, some of 
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which is simply a compilation or succes- 
sion of documents, and part continuous 
narrative. This structure is shown in 
Professor Moulton’s edition by a differ- 
ence of type, and by breaking up the 
text into portions which represent the 
fragments which compose it, and placing 
a Cescriptive title over each document or 
chronicle. The author’s point is not to 
attempt a reconstruction of the history 
nor to work out critically the continuity 
of the history in any form, but to correct 
what he believes to be the presentation 
of the subject in our Bibles by the cor- 
rection of a misleading and faulty method 
of presentation. Our text as it stands 
not infrequently leads the reader into 
an impression that what lies before hii 
is an unbroken series of events, when in 
reality there is no other suécession than 
that of a series or €ompilation of docu- 
ments, with perhaps ten years more or 
iéss lying between them. All this is 
suggested to the eye at once by Professor 
Moulton’s method of arranging the mat- 
ter. In the case of Zhe Chronicles his 
method completes the history by intro- 
ducing the topics and documents which 
are contained in Ezra and Nehemiah. In 
the manual devoted to the two Books of 
Kings, he makes a similar use of comple- 
mentary passages from the Book of Sam- 
uel. In many respects his method is 
harmonistic, tho only in the literary 
sense and with the view of bringing out 
the literary rather than the critical or 
historic unity of the books. We can well 
imagine that nothing would be more re- 
pugnant to Professor Moulton than the 


usual patchwork of the harmonisti¢ 
method. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: 


JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS AND AD- 
DRESSES of the Thirty-Fifth Annual 
Meeting, Held at Buffalo, N. Y., July 
3-10, 1896. (The National Education 
Association, Irwin Shepard, Winona, 
Minn.) 

So far as theoretic and practical educa- 
tion goes, this is the most important 
edutational publication of the year, as in 
the department of statistical educational 
information the Report of the United 
States Commissioner is unrivaled in its 
department. The matter contained in it 
is arranged in a systematic way which 
makes what would otherwise be bewilder- 
ing in variety and amount easily accessi- 
ble to the readers. The volume is a large. 
octavo of 1088 pages, index and all. The 
papers are on a variety of topics too 
great to be mentioned in our columns, 
while among the contributors we note 
teachers of national reputation. The 
discussions following the formal presen- 
tation of each subject are reported as 
fully as possible, and in an admirable 
manner, which gives the substance of the 
debates. These are often of greater in- 
terest and value than the papers them- 
selves, as they embody the mature 
opinions and results reached by teachers 
of recognized ability and experience. 
Every teacher who by any means can 
do so should possess the volume. ‘To 
the general educational student it is in- 
dispensable. 


Two HEALTH-SEEKERS IN SOUTHERN 
CaLirorNiA. By William A. Ed- 
wards, M.D., and Beatrice Harra- 
den, Author of ‘‘ Ships that Pass in the 
Night.” (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adelphia. $1.00.) 

This handy and elegant little volume 
comes to us from a competent medical 
source and from an intelligent observer, 
the first resident eight years in California 
and the other more than two years. The 
book is an honest and competent account 
of the country for the benefit of invalids 
rather than pleasure-seeking or even 
recreation-seeking persons, and not at all 
with commercial schemes or land agencies 
of any kind in view. Miss Harraden 
writes the first four chapters on the cli- 
mate as she found it and what the coun- 
try has to offer in the way of outdoor 
life, recreation or occupation for women. 
She gives, particularly, official tables of 
temperatures compiled for a long series 
of years. The other four chapters are 
written by Dr.. Edwards, who has em- 
bodied in them the results of his own 
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professional experiences and observation. 
He warns intending visitors what they 
have to expect and of the conditions un- 
der which alone certain classes of patients 
can expect to be benefited. Among these 
is a generous allowance for expenditure. 
The cost of living he places about for- 
ty per cent. higher than in New York 
or Philadelphia. He enters fully and 
frankly on the drawbacks as well as the 
attractions of the country, and specifies 
the classes of patients who are likely to 
improve and those who would do better 
elsewhere. Fortunately, the latter class 
is much the smaller of the two. 


HovusEHOLD Economics. A Course of 
Lectures in the School of Economics of 
the University of Virginia. By Helen 
Campbell. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.50.) 

These lectures give evidence of their 
educational purpose in their full and care- 
ful preparation throughout. The author 
never appears to better advantage than 
with such a theme for her pen. She 
treats it in a large, generous way, which 
lifts it at once out of the rut of the ordi- 
nary manual of housekeeping or cookery. 
The reader is introduced, in the first lec- 
ture, to the philosophy of the subject and 
of the hour, with otherchapters to follow 
on the architectural theory, the theory of 
house building, decoration and furnish- 
ing. The six lectures which form the 
last half of the volume take up in the 
same large way, ‘‘ Household Indus- 
tries,”” ‘‘ Nutrition,” ‘‘ Food and Its 
Preparation,” ‘‘ Cleaning and Its Proc- 
esses,” ‘‘ Household Service,” and ‘‘ Or- 
ganized Living.” It is a book full of 
ideas, and will be excellent in the practi- 
cal point of view, provided the reader is 
not too much captivated and absorbed in 
the discussion of theoretic questions. 


GENIUS AND DEGENERATION. A PsycHo- 


LoGicaAL Stupy. By Dr. William 
Hirsch. (D. Appleton & Company. 
$3.50.) 


This translation from the Second Ger- 
man Edition stands in such relations to 
its author as to have the validity and 
force of the original work. It is by much 
the most important and, we may add, 
conclusive works which have been called 
out by Dr. Nordau’s famous publication. 
This work is done on a scientific plan 
which first discusses the limits of insanity 
and then passes to the needlessly be- 
fogged problem of the relation of genius 
to insanity, and a careful examination of 
the criteria of degeneration. In the fol- 
lowing chapters the author discusses the 
influence of education on genius, some 
phases of hysteria, art and insanity, and 
Richard Wagner as the typical example 
which has been projected into the case. 
The work is done seriously, ina large, 
cool and scientific spirit. Avoiding per- 
sonalities, claptrap, and _ sensational 
tricks of all kinds, it discusses the ques- 
tion in a rational way with ability and 
sense. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. By Prof. C. 
H. Cornili, (The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. 25 cents 
in paper.) 

This number belongs in ‘‘ The Religion 
of Science Series,’’ and is the English 
translation gf a well-known, large and 
strong book in a very inexpensive form. 
The author, Carl Heinrich Cornill, is 
Professor of Theology and Old Testa- 
ment History in the University of Kénigs- 
burg, where he has made a great reputa- 
tion among scholars, particularly by his 
book on Ezekiel. He isa man of much 
religious feeling and is not to be classed 
among rationalists, tho he represents an 
advanced line of Higher Criticism and 
writes from a thoroughly critical point 
of view. The sketches in the present 
volume are popular in their character. 
The tran lation into English is made by 
Sutton F. Corkran. 


NeE.tson’s BoLpD TyvreE BIBLE SERIES, 
S. S. Teachers’ Edition (Thomas Nelson 
& Sons), is a compilation of Bible text 
and Bible aids which is worth the notice 
of students and teachers. The most 
serious drawback on the edition as one 
for student and teacher use is that it is 
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the King James Version and that only. 
For practical and edificatory purposes 
this may be no great drawback, but for 
study and teaching it is of more impor- 
tance as the Revision serves as a com- 
mentary of the first value. The Aids are 
grouped under the general heading of 
‘“‘The Illustrated Bible Treasury”’ and 
consists of a very considerable amount of 
original work, including a Concordance 
to both the Authorized and the Revised 
Versions combined with a subject-index, 
a pronouncing dictionary; and a large 
amount of illustrative matter edited by 
William Wright, D.D., of the London 
Bible Society. author of a work on the 
Hittites and a competent man toedit such 
acompilation. The ‘‘ Treasury”’ is rich 
in historical and biblical illustrations and 
has a new indexed Bible Atlas. The 
type is bold and good. 


FRANCES WALDEAUX. By Rebecca Ha r- 
ding Davis. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) 
The hero of this story is the most de- 
testably unheroic and nerveless of men. 
His mother, who ‘goes abroad with him, 
fills the measure of a perfectly rounded 
failure as both mother and woman. On 
the way over sea the young man, who is 
studying for the ministry, falls in love 
with a very bad young woman, whom he 
soon marries. Misery follows. The 
mother tries in vain to assassinate her 
son’s wife with poison. A little later the 
wife accommodatingly dies, so that the 
hero can marry a pure young girl who 
has loved him all this while. At the 
time of the marriage it is thought that 
the girl’s money has been lost by the 
failure of her agents; but-it turns out 
that she has been forehanded and with- 
drawn her funds. Great happiness. 
Curtain. Moral: Be a weak little man, 
marry animmoral girl, wait till she dies, 
marry a good girl with a fortune, and 
rollick in joy ever after. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL. Sy 
Richard Le Gallienne. (John Lane. 
$1.50.) There is but a short step between 
over-refinement and vulgarity in matters 
esthetical. Zhe Quest of the Golden Girl 
is an excellent record of that step. Mr. 
Le Gallienne has doneabsurd violence to 
his talent by attempting a task neither 
attractive in matter nor worth doing as 
literature. His story is insipidly erotic, 
not unlike some of Oscar Wilde’s earlier 
work in spirit; and a sort of emasculate 
Frenchiness seasons it. Every incident 
worth notice in the book has a smack of 
illicit love in it—a very slender, wheyey 
smack, to be sure, suggesting the 
author’s great lack. of strength. The 
reader of sound taste lays aside the book 
with a feeling that he has been tramping 
over a paper road in the company of a 
preposterous literary dude, whose efforts 
to prove himself a Lothario have but 
made his effeminacy indubitable. It will 
not require many such volumes to end 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s usefulness and his 
artistic standing as well. 


IN BOHEMIA WITH Du MAuRIER. By 
Felix Moschelles. (Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50.) This book has sixty-three illus- 
trations from sketches by George du 
Maurier. The text is a record of trivial 
and by no means very interesting experi- 
ences in Antwerp and elsewhere. A 
Bohemian atmosphere clouded with to- 
bacco smoke and charged with a decidedly 
French moral influence shimmers over 
the well-printed pages. As for the wit 
exhibited in the letters and in Mr. Mos- 
chelles’s word-pictures, most of it belongs 
to the sophomore’s domain of intellectual- 
ity. Du Maurier’s drawings are nearly 
all of the slightest, but they express more 
than the text of that happy-go-lucky life 
so dear to young art-students on the 
Continent. Collectors of ‘‘ Trilby litera- 
ture’’ will hasten to buy this beautiful 
book. 


A PRINCETONIAN. By James Barnes. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) The life 
of the undergraduate at Princeton is 
dashed with picturesque effect into this 
very readable story. The hero of the 
story is a Western youth, who enters the 
college and soon takes his place as cap- 
tain of the football team; but he is a 





great student as well as an irresistible 
player. Love comes in, of course, fol- 
lowed by the discovery of a fortune ina 
bit of poor land containing a rich coal de- 
posit. Itis a harmless and entertaining 
romance for youngish readers who still 
look back to school days with a thrill of 
enthusiasm, and will be-read by them in 
the spirit so abundantly shown in the 
writing. 


DICTIONARY OF LIVING THOUGHTS OF 
Livinc THINKERS. By S. Pollock Sinn, 
A.M. (Wilbur B. Ketcham. $2.00.) This 
cyclopedia of quotations is one of many 
attempts to aid the memory in recalling 
the fine passages of our miscellaneous 
literature. Some of the citations are in 
verse; most of them are in prose, and on 
that account more easily lost. The name 
of the author is given when known; but 
the book and passage are not cited. An 
index of authors makes it easy to look up 
citations from any given author, and an- 
other index of subjects makes it possible 
to look up wise, pithy and pat extracts to 
illustrate a subject in hand. 
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TALES OF LANGUEDOC. 
Jaques Brun. (San Francisco: William 
Doxey.) This is a _ book likely 
to attract the attention of boys and girls 
who like wonderful stories. In both 
text and illustrations a certain naivety 
hightens the effect of incredible incidents, 
and somehow, from page to page, the 
attraction holds well. Mrs. Harriet W. 
Preston’s introduction is pleasantly sym- 
pathetic, and helps to connect the stories 
with the country and the people of their 
origin. 


By Samuel 


The latest issue of the ‘‘Lotos Li- 
brary”’ is CAPTAIN GorRE’s COURTSHIP. 
By T. Jenkins Hains (J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 65 cents). A rattling story of ad- 
ventures at sea, with which on idle hour 
may be unprofitably but not unpleasantly 
squandered. 


THE THREE Homes. By the Very Rev. 
F. W. Farrar, D.D. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.50.) This is an attractive edi- 
tion of Dean Farrar’s well-known story 
for boys, a story first published under a 
moe It has been very popular. 











_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 





' BIBLE- CLASS HELPS: 





The Sunday School Times 





Teachers and members of senior Bible classes will 
find in The Sunday School Times, during 1897, a_new 
method of guidance in Bible-class work. Dr. F. K. 
SANDERS, Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale 
University, will write an article each week exclusively 
for The Sunday School Times, following the Interna- 


how economically and delightfully the teacher and mem- 
bers of any class of senior scholars may take advantage of 
this new help, is told in an attractive leaflet of informa- 
tion containing a full description of the course, and valu- 


able preliminary hints. 


At least 16 pages, 52 times a year, 


Copies of this leaflet will be sent, 
free, upon request, to any one, together with free speci- 
men copies of any issue of The Sunday School Times. 


with illustrations and comprehensive 
graded teachers’ -helps 


oe ee te te te te 


Subscription, $l .50 for one year 


To ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. School 
subscriptions of five or more copies in a package to one address, 50 


cents each per year. 
$1.00 each per year. 


Two or more copies to individual addresses, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 


Seas Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





tional Sunday-school lessons, helping the teacher to teach, 
and the student to study. How he intends to do this and 
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Nelson’ S New Leneeeeegsoneaneane of Fie ities Bibles 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW HELPS 


NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, written by 
Leading Scholars in America and Great Britain, entitled the 
ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY 


Illustrations of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, 
Coins, etc., to the numbur of 350 are distributed through the text of the Helps 
“It is one of those wonderful helps to the popular study of the Bible which both illustrates the enor- 


mous amount of fruitful critical study which has been applied to the Bible in our time, and gives the best 
possible assurance that the sacred book has gained in weight, importance, and in the reverent feeling of the 


people for it. 


Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which belong in the general class of Teach- 


ers’ Bibles, THIS Is EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.”"— The /ndependent, January 14th, 1897. 


‘* There is no book like this. 


Its aim is to place the student in the age and atmosphere when each book 


of the Bible was written, to enable the reader to study the book amid its surroundings and to become per- 


meated with its life. 


The writers who have combined to make the volume are among the most celebrated 
Bible students, scholars, Egyptologists, and divines of Great Britain and America. 


More than three 


hundred and fifty illustrations accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the students of the Bible. 


They are not pictures so much as guides and expositors in the Holy Word. . 


attentive study and rewards it. 


Such a book demands 


It is a result of ripe learning consecrated to the best of uses, and will be of 
great service to those who read and teach the Word of God.”’- 


New York Observer, December 31st, 1896. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Write for a Complete List, giving Sizes of Type, Prices, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 


33 EAST 17th STREET (UNION SQUARE) 


& * & & NEW YORK 
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OLD DorsET. CHRONICLES OF A NEW 
York Country Sipe. By Robert Cameron 
Rogers. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 
Six short stories, all of them entertain- 
ing, make up this volume. Mr. Rogers 
sketches witha free hand. Some of his 
characters are strikingly life-like, and 
his groups stand forth with picturesque 
effect; they make a strong impression, as 
if drawn from life on the spot. More- 
over, they are genuinely American. 


SHAPES IN THE FIRE. 
(Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) This story, 
issued in the ‘‘ Keynote Series,’’ is really 
a string of stories strange enough for the 
most exacting appetite, and written ina 
style curiously labored and _ involute. 
Notwithstanding extreme artificiality, a 
certain indescribable fascination holds 
the reader’s imagination all through the 
book. The author has aimed at artistic 
grotesquerie, and has hit the mark. 


By M. P. Shiel. 


NAN AT CAMP CHICOPEE. By Mrs. Myra 
Sawyer. (Roberts Brothers. $1.25.) A 
lively story of outdoor life and breezy 
adventure, which will be pleasant read- 
ing for girls, and for boys as well. Nan 
isa bright and cheerful character, the 
center of a jolly group of young folks out 
for a good time. The sub-title of the 
book is Van's Summer with the Boys, and 
that indicates the whule story. 


THE PHANTOM OF THE RIVER. Sy £a- 
ward S. Ellis. (Henry T. Coates & Co.) 
Boys who are fond of stories full 
of thrilling adventure will find this tale 
just to their taste. It deals with the 
days and doings of Daniel Boone, Simon 
Kenton, Girty, and other pioneers, good 
and bad, in the early settling of Ken- 
tucky. Indian fighting and great feats of 
woodcraft afford the chief interest. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for the current 
year, in two splendid volumes, has come 
to hand, with its noble page, its exuber- 
ant illustration and general wealthy look. 
These Volumes are XIX and XX in the 
general series.- 


Literary Notes. 


The Review of Reviews for February 
contains a very readable illustrated 
sketch of Mr. Rudyard Kipling by Mr. 
Charles D. Lanier. 


..The compilation of an Encyclo- 
pedia of American Horticulture has been 
begun under the editorial care of Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. It 
will be issued by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

.-The American edition of The Ex- 
positor, which appears the first of Feb- 
ruary, is edited by the Rev. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, D.D., who has been called to 
the presidency of Union Theological 
Seminary. 


..The Jewish Publication Society of 

America announces that all manuscripts 

- entered into competition for its $1,000 

prize for the best story on a Jewish sub- 

ject for young readers must be in the 

office of the Society, 1015 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, on March rst. 


.. The library of the late Mr. William 
Matthews, the noted bookbinder and col- 
lector, will be sold by Messrs. Bangs & 
Co. on February roth-11th. The collec- 
tion includes rare Americana, all the 
Grolier Club publications, and many fine 
French and English bindings besides his 
own. 


.-Mrs. M. M. Lawrence (Meta Lan- 
der), whose anti-tobacco work may well 
be called monumental, is preparing, in 
utter disregard of the infirmities of age, 
a new edition of her ‘‘ Tobacco Problem,” 
making additions and supplying an In- 
dex. It is to be hoped that the friends of 
cleanliness will -see to it that the work is 
well brought before the public. 


..-The English edition of Dr. Nan- 
sen’s book will be in two volumes, with a 
fine portrait and reproduction of sketches 
in color. These will soon be issued by 
Messrs. Harper & Bros. underthe titles: 
‘“*Furthest North: Being the Narrative of 
the Voyage of the Fram, 1893-1896,” 
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and ‘‘ The Fifteen Months’ Sledge Expe- 
dition by Dr. Nansen and Lieutenant 
Johansen.” 


..Among Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.’s announcements of books soon to 
appear are ‘‘ The Spoils of Poynton,” by 
Mr. Henry James; ‘‘Greek Art on Greek 
Soil,” by Prof. J. M. Hoppin (Yale), and 
‘* The Liquor Problem in its Legislative 
Aspect,” a popular statement of investi- 
gations made by experts under the direc- 
tion of Presidents Eliot and Low and 
James C. Carter, Esq. 


. The Critic, acting on a suggestion 
of the late Mr. Wolcott Balestier, calls for 
lists from its readers of the best twelve 
short stories of American authorship; no 
story of more than 15,000 words to be in- 
cluded. The polls will close on March 
30th, and tothe reader sending what, in 
The Critic's judgment, is the best list, will 
receive fifteen dollars’ worth of books, 
On the envelop should be written the 
words ‘‘ Short Stories.’’ 


.‘‘The Early Correspondence of 
Hans von Biilow,” edited by his widow, 
selected and translated by Constance 
Bache, is soon to be published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., who also announce ‘‘ Our 
Juvenile Offenders,’’ by Douglas Morri- 
son; ‘‘Memoirs of Marshall Oudinot, 
Duc de Reggio,’’ compiled from unpub- 
lished souvenirs of the Duchess de 
Reggio; ‘‘ The True Life of Captain Sir 
Richard F. Burton,’’ by his niece Georgi- 
ana M. Stisted, with the authority of the 
Burton family, and ‘‘ The Story of Ex- 
tinct Civilizations in the East,’’ by Robert 
Anderson, M.A., F.A.S. 


Books of the Week. 


mone” 3 Jonson's Every Man in his Humor. mae by 
W. MacNeile Dixon. (Tem 2y ie Dramatists .) 
54¢x4, pp. 141. New York: The Macmillan Co. $0 45 
Pow: Children in Prose and Verse. By W. Trego 
Webb. 7x4, pp.62. The same................ 
H. de Balzac’s A Harlot’s Progress. Translated 
ay caus Waring. Vol. II. 8x5\, pp. 230. The 
imal at oe Riddle of Existence, and Other Es- 
an on Kindred Subjects 4. Gold win Smith, 
D.C.L. 5, pp. 244. 


Poriebesy o- peainere. Dy M. M. prtevteny M.D., 
F.R E. Shore, M.A.,M.D. New 
Edlilon, male additions. ‘axs, pp. 247. The 
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The t alk Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. che 
Temple Classics.) 6x4, pp. 258. The sa 

On the Face of the Waters. A Tale of the Moti. 
ny. Rt Flora Annie Steel. 74¢x5, pp. 475. The 


are History of Greece. By Adolf Holm. Trans- 
ted from the German. In Four Volumes. 
Vor III: The Fourth Century = up tothe 
Death of Alexander. 8x5i4, 5 
Di ians Seo sddcascs Disccccdbsneccpatvensesevens 
Urban ote es. By Louis E. Shipman. 7x4, 
pp. 115. New York: Stone & Kimball 
At the sian of the Sphinx; A Book of Charades. 
By Carolyn Wells. 7x43, pp. 102. The same. 
Lad: Brambers Ghost. ~ 4 Charles Charrington. 
aag. p. 140. The sam 


Seen, et Ponca rors Py Maria Louisa Pool. 
7x44, pp. 184. The sa 
9b WUE) “WEB RMEE. «i. .000.feceocsbesdcesccssesse 

es A Romance 1. € nthony ope. Illustrated 

Henry B. W ler. 4x5, p. 305. New 
Pork: Frederick A. Stokes Co............0..006 

The Story of —_ Dare People. By H. A. Guer- 
ber. 73¢x5, pp. New York: American 
Book Ge pobiscbeveendte boovege enoseveccgebideees ccd 

ona Tom. “His Royal Highness.” 

jatver hg iH and Rev. ©. H. Mead. 7x: h6n po 
York: Fleming H. Revell 

Eric’s Good News. By the author alia " * annanated 
Sons,” etc. 7x4l4, pp. 47. The 

Reliques of the Christ. By Denis Wottman, D.D. 
7x4, pp. 6). The sai 

St. Paul: His Life and Thaee & James Iverach, 
M.A. 7x5, pp. 216. The sa: 


Inebriety : Its Source, etc and Cure. By 
ae les Follen Palmer. 7x5, pp. 109. The 





ps csacdswccssousecveieeses 0% 
The Biblical Taestenter.. By the Rev. Joseph 
Exell, M. A. Second Corinthians. 9x6}<, pp. 
oS Se Re LE EOI T B t 200 
“7 ee By Lucia A. Spel ora H. R. 
» PP 92. The same............ 2 50 
The Eng ‘ish ovele Stud “in the Develop- 
=— a Ss meng = A By Sidney Lanier. Re- 
8 » pp. 302. New York: 
ps a eSeribuer'e BBs. .9'v eves nese cnccccnensee 20 
A History_of the Hebrew People. By Charles 
Foster Kent, Ph.D. In Two Volumes. Vol. 
i. 3. Divided Kingdom. 734x5, pp. 218. 1s 
omer and Theism. By R. M. 
Phil. i esse Pp Ie. | The a 13 
Scribner's Magazine Janua’ une, 
joe Vol. XX: July-December, 1 188. T e 
Ancient: India: Its Lan; and Religions. B 
Prof. H. Ol denbura. 8x0%6, Pp. 110. eC Onicage. 
The Open Court Publishing Co................. 050 
A Pilgrimage to Beethoven. A Novel. By kich- 
ard Wagner. Li vernal by Otto W. Weyer. 
844x516, Bes rk, Spee ee 0 50 
Martin Luther. 2S. Gustav Fieyiag: a 
by Hen Heinemann - 
The Story of Extinct @ivilizations of the East. 
rt ide , M.A, F.A.S8. , 
3. New York: D. Appleton, & Co........ 
Mannie _— and Edward Kennedy. 7: pp. 
148. Buffalo-New York: The Peter Paul Co.. 
The 4. A of Paul the Apostle. deo - 
a and Contents. . 
Findlay A. TEx5h4, pp. 287. "New ork : 
ilbur B. Ketcham..................s00ses.00-- 150 
The First Temptation. By Mary Lee Stark. 74 
x5, pp. 86. New York: Eaton & Mains; Cin- 
cinnati: Curts & Jenni ne. hbbeinte abeesenesbbe es 0 50 
— Year Book. 1897. A.B. Sanford, D.D., 
eo 8x544, pp. 134. The same. Paper. aa 
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Beginnings. Ww, J.8 M.A. 8x6, pp. Argument b: Theahte C. Kheiralla,D.D. 7x5, 
ay Be Louis Christian Pu OB, ..205-% pp. 84. Chicago: C., H. Kerr & Co. Paper..... $0 25 
“In the Heart of America.” By Lillian Rozell The Intel'ectual Life: "Tts Duties and its Danger. 
Messenger. 7x5}g. (A Poem at the At- By Arthur W. Little, L.H.D. 7x5, pp. 36. 
lanta Exposition.) EE co ctinaseoss views ond $0 50 waukee, Wis.: The Young Churehinan Co. 
The Teacher's Bible and Tlustrated Bible Treas- A! SERINE Gubs one uch ons veh s obacotebbbbacdes seOeiboes oo 0 15 
ury. New York: T. Nelson & ory ras ing age at the Unveiling 2 of Com Battle Monu- 
B tt Poy, partanburg, cae 
A Royal Exile, and Other § ati age Tt cheng a Genten mn lof the oor of ns, 6x6, 
Institu Colportage Association. Paper...... 0 15 pp. 185, arleston: The Cowpens C Centennia' 
Bab-ed-din; The Door of True Religion. Rational Hg FORE. os cccrcsocvccsvccsbeetsnene'e 
eae OVOLOSOCO G0S0SOLOSCE wee 








THE CENTURY CO’S NEW HYMN BOOK 


“In Gxcelsis 


IDEAL YET PRACTICAL 


Constructed upon modern lines and containing a superb 
selection of hymns and tunes,—one or more tunes for 
$ each hymn. The result of years of experience,— 

development,—-a natural 
selection. Contains 200 
pages more than most 
similar books. New type, 
fine paper. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








} | May we send you 


a sample copy at the quantity 
price, $1.35, postpaid? Money 
refunded if you do not keep the 
- | book,—-we want only to have it 
seen. 

Returnable sample copies free 
to pastors and music committees. 
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$500 IN GOLD GIVEN AWAY! 


have had a number. ‘of f word contests in the past and prises I have been awarded 
of every wi y winning } ened has received prizes, and all testif, to the: i aguaze ng of Mr. Plum: —_ o entering 
this co t you are sure of petting the money to whic yous us Tn you. We first adopted these 
contes' cote tenis season. We have given away $800, since we began these word contests, to ate 
would like to publish the names and addresses of all the’ winners, bat, it would take too much s 
mblish, however, the pames and addresses of the winners 0 first tit zes i each of our preceding contests. 
$50. = 5 xs ? Hh, 127 W. 94th st., New York ity; § 00—Miss M. Louisa Allen, Upper 
Villace e Marion Mon: Ge . 00— Burt, West, aay N. Y.; rs. O. H. Coolidge, 98 Maple st., 
Rutland, Vt. N.Y. This Py oF ch rm and best contest. We give 


3500 | f FRE GI Prizes, awesin $500; 


ut cash 
lor prizes. R teach. ie wo is our proposition. Who 
panty ony . z mber of words from the 
letters i‘. Ns RUCTION? You can make twenty 
or ee words, 9 we feel sure, and if you do 


a Genuine Bona-Fide Offer. Te int "sn 
GOLD 


rece wal o not use any letter more 

times than it appears are fn te word._ Use no laneuage except Eni Enailsh 9 Words spelled alike, but with different 

meanings, potty Aya nce. Use any. dictionary. ouns nouns, verbs, adverbs, xes, 

suffixes, 8 Bre r nouns entowed Anythh that ig a Piogitamate w word will be allowed. Work it 
out in this amner? pen TION: In, Tin, Ton, Sin, Son, Sir, Scicn, Run, Us, 
te. © publisher of Woman’s WorRL: D JENNESS MILLE ONTHLY will pay 
$100.00 in Fe to the pereon able to make the largest list of mores from the letters in 
the word IN SUCTION ; $50.00 for second largest ; | 00 each of the next three 

la t lists; $20.00 to each of the next three; $15.00 to each of the next three; $10.00 

each of the next nine, and $2.00 to each of the neg fort fy largest lists—sixty-one prizes 
in all to the Soy-cne largest lists. Don’t y: you could be one of these 
sixty-one? You bt 1 ~e y the e making of The list. hy not tr for the first 
© above rewards’ are given free and without considera- 


prize? Le the rwtagred of waiiesis on attention to our tad ie 

magazine. od 'o to 

long columns, Enely ill ill ——emaey ees ail orl original matter, long and 

sho: by the best authors; price per year. 

J roe to enter the contest, to cont cents (inoney-0 
hh 1 your list of 

7 ts if twenty 
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Make a list now. 
y- 





‘Whiting’ S Woven Linen Paper 


The latest triumph in the art of paper making is the correct paper to use n 
your correspondence. A soft surface—pleasing to the eye and easy to write on 
Made in two colors, Pure White and Azure. Every dealer in stationery in the 
United States and Canada can supply this to you. Send to us for samples, and 
we will refer you toa dealer | in your v vicinity who can supply you. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


148, 150 and 152 Duane Street, New York 





HOLYOKE 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 





of A. a CLARK Book 


CATALOGUE No. 4 


.. N. Y., contains books one 


APPLETONS’ 


Popolar Science Monthly. |: 


FEBRUARY, 1897. 








EDUCATION, 
Harvard University. 


Herbers 4Spencer: 1 The Man and his Work. 


Explains the leading ‘principles of Spencer's evolu- 
eneey philosophy, and tells how his great work has 











rried through to completion. Lawrence Scientific School 
The e Racial Ge Geeraphy of Europe. Prof.WiL- OFFERS COURSES IN 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
The first of a series of sociological articles. Show: er 2 4 
why racial limits differ from a and linguistic Engineering, Geology, 
boundaries Electrical Engineering, Botany and Zodlogy, 
Mining Engineering, General Science. 
Tendencies in Athletics for Women in Col- " - 
es Universities. Soruia Foster | 47chitecture, Science for Teachers, 


RICHARDSON. 


Shows how exercise, and especially earnestly played 
games, aid girls in their eatinge work. E Matas 


Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for Medical 
Schools). 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 


In@jan Wampam Records. The late Horatio | ys, SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass 








Bs comeds of the invention of making records by 
ad — on wampum belts which is ascribed to 


maanes 





Other articles on The Sphere of Taxation liar to 
the Federal Government; Some Primitive Californians 
illustrated): How Plants and Animals spend the Win- 


IN NEED oF “music BOOKS 
| OLIVER DITSON “COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


ter; Th eee of Automatism; the Scientifi 
Work of W. D. Gunning ‘iaioas : 
oe a Unity; 

; Plural 
(with Portrait) 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


(with portrait); e A 
; Condemnation of Criminals not Punis 
tes of Being; Sketch of Maria Mitche' 
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3.CHUROH C@., Music Publishers, Cincinnati O 








Desiring to secure a religious 
po of annerior merit, we 
er ONE OUSAND 
7 DOLLARS in a 4 for the 
shah submitted to us before 


IVE HURDSED DOLLARS for the second MS., each to be from 
OOK.—It is wpa Boo ea ae on ro enmheve and officers 
to make gifts to their ‘by ote at the Christm: each year to 
take advantage of this ring them, for ‘ae 0 a races 7 Of po hey attractiveness 
and merit—one that Hid ey — 
rivalled as a gift and which will 
prove a powerful factor in eleva- 
fe of the reader.” Of heart and 
life of the ~~~ =e 3: 
our Christmas bo there have now od <n nearly one million copies. ‘“ The 
Wrestler of Philipol. ‘§ ° published for the holidays of 18%, has had a very large sale. The 
$1000.00 book accepted we shall bring out toe 1897. The $500.00 book, if one of sufficient merit is 
secured, will be ublished for the season of 1898. 
REQUIRE NTS.-We believe that. Jesus lived and taught a life which, - Fightly discerned, 
would mean a hundredfold more of true bepeseese and glory here and n than a life of 
riendships. We believe that. fe desired—as we 






shining through. ive 
life of God in the feah--thas pone oh to know Him and love 
nature and res) he 
book should i help the reader to the best conception of this life ~’ true living of it. It will be 
judged upon its li 
re writers as 
THE PL 


stating the number as: 


improperly prepa 
on completion of exami 
WHY UNDERTAKE 


of selling it to some other 
sought. For circular gi 


AN. Bach MS. ie ‘ Fg a number. A receipt will be sent to the abe. 
signed. will be submitted (without authors’ names) t 
competent judges. Sudgea will a ath be asked to examine MS. written in pencil or otherwise 
red. Payment will be made for the best two books received, without reserve, 
nation and not later than October 30, 1897. 
R NG.—There is seldom such an opportunity offered a 


o three 


: 
: 


further particulars, address: 


-n nape DAVID C. > Ga ae at - — es CHICAGO 
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| BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Sunday-School Teaching. 


Unmounted Photographs at $1.50 per 
Dozen. 


Send for printed list of 400 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTO. CO. #34 Wash'n «. 


Reston, Mass. 














LITHIA 


“BUF FFALO 





WATER 


Disintegrates, Breaks Down and Eliminates Stone of 
the Kidneys or Bladder, Both Uric Acid 
and Phosphatic Formations. 





ANALYSIS AND REPORT OF 
DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS, 


Professor of Chemistry in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York. 


New York, Dec. 34, 1 

E. C.LAIRD, M.D., Hesident Physician, ‘pupa lo 
ngs, Va. 

DEAR Dooson —I have received the five collections of 

Reeteaseers Caleuli, each coliection contain- 

r of fragments, and also the three boxes, 

cana ontaining a single calculus, mentioned in ycur 

fetter as discharged by different patients under treat- 


BUF! W 
FALO bi ATER 

I have analyzed an P photo graphed. paste of each speci 
men, and designated them al; iphabetica 

*Qne of the Calculi from the pe eB marked “ A,” 

was 316 of an inch in diameter, of an orange color, and 
on section exhibited a nucleus, surrounded by nine con- 
centric layers of a crystalline structure as shown in the 
qocompeaying photograph marked “ A,” magnified 12 

jame' 





(Calculi ‘* A” magnified 12 diameters.) 
On chemical sanizete od won souk a onanias of Gate 
¢ substances fro’ 
FT jf of ‘Avamonium Urate and Calcium Oxalate: 





A fragment of a broken-down calculus from 
the same collection was found to consist of Uric Acid. 


( Report as to six specimens of Calculi omitted to econ- 
omize space.) 
The contents of the boxes marked “‘C” consisted 
chiefly of whitish crystalline materials. 
On microscopic examination they exhibited well de- 


fined prismatic crystals characteristic of ‘* Triple. 
ae pe as ry in the Soctmpenying photo- 
graph 





,,On chemical analysis they were found to consist of 
a Phosphate (Triple Phos- 

Baie Calcium Phosphate, Calcium Carbonate a trace; 
dium and Potassium Salts in traces, Uric Acid and 
rates none. Calcium Oxalate none. Organic débris 

jo ——— quantity, and matters foreign to Cal- 








(Collecti 


“ c” 4fiaAa 20 Ai +, ) 
Yours respesttsls 





JEN DOREMUS. 


According to distinguished [Medical authority Uric Acid poisoning 
shows itself in Gout, Rheumatism, Lithemia, Stone of the Kidney and 
Bladder, Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, Herpetiform Neuralgic Affec- 
tions, Nervous Prostration, Nervous Irritability, Nervous Asthma, 
Nervous Headache, cases of Mental Depression and in certain forms of 


Dyspepsia and Eczema. 


WATER dissolves and washes out of the sys- 


tem 
troubles of Uric Acid origin. 


FF Acid LITHh and is Nature’s own specific for these and all 


Taken as a common beverage or table water it acts as a preventive 
of Uric Acid deposit and of the depressing maladies caused by such de- 


posit. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
Pamphlets on application. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA, 
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Financial. 
A Deep Waterway. 


THE Commission appointed by the 
President of the United States to con- 
sider the problem of a deep waterway 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
Ocean, has made its report, which has 
been transmitted to Congress. This 
Commission considers the question one 
of great and growing importance, and 
that some practical steps should be 
taken to solve it. The expense of con- 
structing a waterway 24 feet deep, to- 
gether with the feasibility of supplying 
such a canal with water without affect- 
ing the levels of the lakes, should be 
carefully estimated by a board of com- 
petent engineers, and for the payment 
of such men it is recommended that 
Congress appropriate $600,000. The 
Commission regard the building of such 
a canal as feasible either from Lake 
Ontario, at Oswego, to the Hudson 
River, or from the St. Lawrence River, 
through Lake Champlain. There is 
the further route through Canada, down 
the St, Lawrence to its mouth; to the 
latter project the natural objection 
would be that one-half of such a water- 
way would lie in a foreign country. 

lt is to be hoped that Congress will 
appropriate the money necessary for the 
gathering and tabulating of such infor- 
mation regarding the feasibility and the 
enormous cost of such a huge waterway 
to the sea. In any event we ought to 
know exactly what the expenses of such 
an undertaking would be, and whether 
it could be supplied with water without 
danger to the lakes. For ourselves, we 
have but little faith in the plan or in the 
results expected from it. The project 
of so deep a canal seems to imply that 
ocean steamships may use it. This is 
chimerical. Lake or canal navigation 
and that of the ocean are so different 
that ships suitable to one would be un- 
economical on the other. If we can 
secure such a system as will enable a 
boat of reasonable depth to carry a 
large cargo from Chicago or Duluth to 
New York without breaking bulk, we 
shall accomplish all that is required or 
is possible. What depth of water on 
the canal that would necessitate is yet 
an open question. Several calculations 
by experienced engineers show that nine 
or ten feet on the canal isthe most eco- 
nomical, taking cost of propulsion and 
capacity of boats into account. If this 
should prove to be true in practice the 
present plan of the State of New York, 
when fully carried out, would meet most 
of the requirements of the situation. 

The present movement to organize a 
corporation to operate a number of 
boats on the lakes and the canal, may 
be open to certain objections but is 
clearly in the line of progress. The day 
has gone by when the individual canal 
boatmen could comply with all needs. 
Without credit, without any system of 
transportation by which bills of lading 
could be issued by a responsible through 
line, without regularity of movement, 
it was impossible that the canal-boat 
owners could compete either in facili- 
ties or even in comparative rates—par- 
ticularly in valuable cargoes—with 
the well organized railway. There 
is no reason whya fleet of boats loaded 
with steel from Lorain, O., or flour 
from Minneapolis, or wheat from Chi- 
cago, should not be towed through the 
lakes and through the enlarged canal 
to New York Harbor and there deliver- 
ed without additional harbor expense, 
to ships for export or to particular 
wharves. Sucha corporation would be 
prepared to take the best advantage of 
electricity or other motive power. 


‘with railroads. 
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There can be no doubt that New 
York City owed its supremacy in exports 
and imports to the original Erie Canal. 
Other agencies and other ports are now 
active and are securing such a share of 
the international trade as may belong 
to them because of their geographical 
position. Something is needed to im- 
prove the old Erie in accordance with 
the bettering which has been going on 
in all lines of transportation. Such an 
improvement would be a great gain to 
a large section of our country to which 
ease and cheapness of access to the 
ocean is a vital necessity. And as to 
New York, such a deepening of the 
present canal and a concentration of 
canal interests would find a method to 
do away with the extra port charges of 
which much complaint has latterly been 
made. 

Altogether, therefore, while hoping 
that Congress will appropriate money 
enough to gather together all the facts 
bearing upon the problem of a really 
deep waterway from the lakes to the 
ocean, it is well, meanwhile, to hope 
for a great advance in canal transpor- 
tation through agencies which are not 
beyond our expense and reach. 


George B. Roberts. 


GEORGE B. ROBERTS, President of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
died, on January 30th, at his home 
near Philadelphia. The possibilities of 
great success in life which may attend 
the career of an American youth were 
fully exemplified in the case of Mr. 
Roberts. Born in 1833 upon the iden- 
tical spot where his home life was 
passed and ended, he had graduated 
from the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at the age of eighteen, and imme- 
diately entered the employ of the Penn- 
sylvania Company as a rodman in the 
construction department. From this 
humble start he worked his way up- 
ward through nearly every one of the 
different departments of the service, 
mastering each one in turn, and in 1852 
he found himself the assistant engineer 
of the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, 
and was engaged for about ten years in 
locating and constructing various 
branch roads of the main system. His 
engineering abilities were of the high- 
est order, and were freely acknowl- 
edged, and he had also developed equal 
administrative qualities. In 1869 he 
was elected fourth vice president of the 
Pennsylvania system, and_ shortly 
afterward he was made second vice 
president. ‘Subsequently he became 
first vice president under Col. 
Thomas A. Scott, and at this time he 
added to his engineering duties those of 
a general control of the accounts of the 
corporation. Upon the death of Colo- 
nel Scott, Mr. Roberts was elected, in 
1880, President of all the Pennsylva- 
nia lines. The matchless history of the 
Pennsylvania road is well known to all 
well-informed people in this country, 
and a very large measure of credit is 
due to Mr. Roberts. He was possessed 
of a wonderful amount of energy and 
an almost unlimited capacity for work 
and application. His oversight of 
the Pennsylvania road reached to 
the most minute particulars. He es- 
tablished the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Voluntary Relief Association, an or- 
ganization to provide aid to employés 
when disabled and insurance for their 
families, to the funds of which the 
Pennsylvania Railroad contributes lib- 
erally every year. Mr. Roberts was 
averse to allowing his name to be used 
in any business enterprise not conected 
He declined offers of 
trusteeship and directorship of trust 
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companies, banks and other corpora- 
tions almost without number. He was 
very liberal, tho unostentatious, and 
was personally popular with all who 
came in contact with him. It is only 
justice to say that he was probably the 
ablest railroad president in the United 
States. 


Monetary Affairs. 


THE question is frequently asked why 
does not business improve? A satis- 
factory answer seems quite impossible, 
so complex are the many influences at 
work; but hereare a few of the condi- 
tions which can be regarded as explain- 
ing the present depression: (1) The 
country has not yet had sufficient time 
to recover from the strain imposed by 
the silver craze of 1896; (2) this is 
the season when trade is at its 
lowest ebb; (3) uncertainty respect- 
ing the tariff checks operations extend- 
ing into the future; (4) so does the prev- 
alent social and political discontent 
among the masses, and (5) the develop- 
ment of jingoism; (6) there is disap- 
pointment respecting the apathy of 
Congress about currency reform; (7) 
there is an increase in the number of 
unemployed, and a consequent disposi- 
tion among the people to economize; 
(8) both retailers and large distributers 
are disposed to buy only for immediate 
wants; (9g) the rupture of a number of 
trade combinations unsettles values and 
encourages buyers to hold off; (10) agri- 
culture is much depressed; (11) there is 
a scarcity of loanable funds in the coun- 
try districts; (12) there is also frequent 
over-production resulting very largely 
from modern improvements and cheap 
capital, as well as (13) the temporary 
losses caused by the introduction of new 
methods and new inventions. This list 
could be extended; and each influence 
possesses an importance very much 
according to the point of view, the last 
named probablyhaving more weight than 
is generally credited. Nearly all of these 
difficulties bring out their own correct- 
ives, and it is encouraging to note the 
symptoms of upward reaction which are 
daily strengthening. Confidence is really 

gaining, altho very slowly. Our large 
‘exports and favorable trade balance, 
the absence of gold shipments, and the 
strength of our Treasury reserve are all 
doing effective work toward turning the 
current. The appointment of Lyman 
J. Gage to the Treasury portfolio, a 
gentleman noted for his comprehensive 
understanding of the currency question, 
will do much toward giving confidence 
in the new Administration; not only 
here but also abroad, where there has 
been much distrust about the genuine- 
ness of our intentions to reconstruct the 
currency system. Just now, also, the 
country is having a rest from the jingo 
outbreaks which threatened us a few 
months ago, and this encourages re- 
cuperative tendencies, as does the pro- 
posed Arbitration Treaty. The effect of 
these influences were seen in the 
strength of the stock market; but gen- 
eral trade continues very quiet, as is 
likely to be the case until preparations 
for the spring season are in order. 





THE stock market developed unex- 
pected strength. This was in part a 
reaction after the bear attacks of the 
last two weeks, which accomplished lit- 
tle beyond demonstrating the strong 
undertone of the market. There were 
other conditions, however, favorable to 
improvement, among them being easy 
and abundant money, the high Treasury 
reserve, the selection of a Sound Money 
man as Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
newed London purchases of stock, set- 
tlement of the bituminous coal trou- 
bles, better prospects of an adjustment 
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of Union Pacifie affairs, the agreement 
between the Atchison road and the 
Atlantic and Pacific bondholders, and 
reports of closer relations between 
Northern Pacific and the Great. North- 
ern. Each of these influences had 
their share in promoting a better feel- 
ing on the Stock Exchange. Another 
factor of more general, but not less im- 
portance, is the unusual condition of 
the foreign exchange market. Gen- 
erally the first few months of the year 


witness an outflow of gold; but 
just at present the chances are- 
in favor of imports rather than 
exports. The foreign trade _bal- 


ance is still running in our favor, 
tho naturally less so than a month 
or two ago. Europe continues a 
large debtor to this country, and if we 
remain unable to take pay in products, 
gold must inevitably come to settle the 
differences» Easier money rates in Eu- 
rope and an increased supply of secur- 
ity bills, resulting from foreign pur- 
chases of our stocks, also tended to 
easier rates in the exchange market. 
The anthracite coal shares suffered 
from unfavorable newspaper talk, 
which appeared to be inspired by a 
general bear attack. Railroal earnings 
are not satisfactory, sixty-one roads re- 
porting a loss of 5% in the third week 
of January, but net results, it is said, 
will not make so poor a showing. There 
is a good demand for bonds, but the 
supply of first-class securities, either 
stocks or bonds, is practically nothing. 
Government bonds continue active and 
strong. The money market is feature- 
less, except for ease which is expected 
to continue for some time to come. 
Call loans ruled 1%@2%. Time money 
is plentiful but not in demand even at 
2@2%% for sixty and ninety days re- 
spectively. For longer periods up to 
six months 3% is asked on good col- 
lateral. Commercial paper is in good 
demand at 3% for sixty to ninety day 
indorsed receivables. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





Jan. 30. Jan. 23. Increa 
LOQDB .......+-+++ $488,765,700 $490,338, _ *$1, 573,000 
pecie 79,684, 79, 134, 
y is 000 1,493,000 
_ es 381, 563,479,600 *147,800 
Circulation ..... : "18.111.500 18,479,800 *368,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





SpOCle. «scccscoses $79,684,600 $79,134,100 $550,500 
Legal tenders. . 120,296,600 118,803,600 1,493,000 
Tota] reserve.. #199,981,200 $197,937,700 $2,043,500 

Reserve required ; 
ag’t deposits... _ 140,832,950 950 140,869,900 *36,950 
"$59,148; 48,250 $57,067,800 $2,080,450 


Surpl’s res’rve. 
“+ Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 








CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 



















Banks, Sales, Bid. Asked. 
America - 83 315 pee 
American Exchange ee ff 174 
Breede ay - 25 230 250 
Butchers’ and Drovers’....... 12734 135 135 
Central National. . oo, a 150 165 
wd National. oe Fs = deus 

hatham........ " 2976 
Chemical....... + 4,250 4,000 4,400 
1 - 462 550 ces 
Citizens’ - 13 135 
Columbia o» ae 110 180 
Commerce. - 24 204 206 
Continental. . -- 136% 130 140 
Corn Exchange -- 801 285 295 
ast River. - wa 1235 wove 
fleventh Wa: - 2% 200 ney 
is devkbaes oo. ae 250 ee 
fifth Avenue « 3,00 2,300 voce 
First National......... +: ah 2,500 osee 
First National of Srl 1283¢ 120 150 
Fourteenth 3! 170 sree 1% 
Fourth National.. - 16 178 185 
Franklin............. és 70 7% 
Gallatin } - 35 315 
Garfield } 400 mes 
German / 120 115 ovew 
17534 165 dees 
311 315 830 
165 85 9 
150 165 ined 
550 580 540 
Irv 140 140 160 
Leather Manufacturers* doves ijv 1 ones 
































Sales. Bid. Asked, 

116 130 aes 

670 re) T 

31256 205 220 

- 215 225 

an 

170 165 13 

135 134 140 

115 110 eben 

- 190 100 See 

seks badwes - wo 154 eS 

ae See . 215 230 20 
ew York County... . 580 650 gece 
ew York Nat. Exchange. . 100 &; 4 fae 
ew York Produce Ex. . 120 120 13 
105 tere 115 

13 100 boas 

132 130 135 

192 1% eese 

Paid 170 opie 

255 265 

107 104 109 

1 154 145 150 
f 173 169 1%5 
105 100 og 

% 90 % 

State of news York. 10856 110 Seis 
100 9 102 

7 81 one 90 
13 mans 130 

200 19% Reet 

195 1% fee 

205 1% an 

115 114 118 

MPUERUEED si snebaentcsecetacsae pape 25 wate 











GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were strong and 
quoted as follows: 











Bid. Asked. 
Bn vn cclinsin as Seed ves dupe tridecneboscvitenbetssneg 96 sa 
New 4s, Registered. ’ 1 
New 4s, Coupons. ‘ 
4s, pes ‘ne 1 
4s, Coupons. 112 113 
* Re el 11446 

5s, Coupons....... 114 


Currency 68, 1898. 
Currency 68, 1899... 





BANK STOCKS, 

Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending January 30th, were: 

American + wanes: ey | Gorman seetiom eve 





Astor Pla 
Ch hemical.. . 
Franklin. pabegernse.iee 


‘nena 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.... The President of the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company, in his an- 
nual report, will say: ‘‘ Careful reports 
on file in this office show that coal can 
be profitably mined from our proper- 
ties for from sixty to seventy years, 
with an annual output as much as in 
any previous year.”’ 


-Up toa recent date the longest 
railway bridge was in Scotland, but re- 
cently there has been completed a 
bridge over the Danube at Czernavoda 
nearly 3,000 feet longer. Its total 
length, exclusive of approaches, is 13,- 
325 feet. The principal spans over the 
main channel of the river are 624 and 
455 feet respectively. 


... The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


100 one First Nat. Bank of a. 


5 shares First Nat. Bk. of Kingman, Kan.32 
5 shares First Nat. Bk. of Colton, Wash. .31 
10 a Second Nat. Bk. of Colfax, 


1 6% first mort. gold SR AE ie $500 
SRRTERES Es ORs WO ong nn scnctcecnesesa ee 131 
$4,000 Atlanta a Char. Air Line trst 
ce Ueuiann te ape prow eeds oar senke rer 120 
$1, Ro Bal. and Potomac first 6%........ 12334 
$1,000 Bur. and — aie first 5%. . 10044 
$2,000 Chi., St. L., and N. O. 5%......... — 
$5,000 City of Bridgeport, Com, 334%.. 
$2,000 City of Minneapolis 4%............. ane 
$2,000 ost and Ohio first 5%...........- 109 
Sigs ee. BNO F908... scrccdesvbeavtrh 119 
$1,000 Cin., Rich. and Ft. W. first 7%..-113% 
$1,000 Col., Hock. V. and Tol. 5%........ 71% 
$1,000 City ot Richmond, Va., 4%........ 98% 
$1,000 Ches. and O. Gen’ 1 46% SE 76 
$1,000 Lilinois Central first 4%........... 4% 


113, 
$1, "000 Ill. Cent. (Kankakee and Southwest- 





DI 0 owinn Hawks ea cane cseccsessnse 111% 
“$5,000 La. and West. Ist 64...........00005 109 
$1,000 Minn. and St. L. 1st 7%........... 122% 
$2,000 Mach, Cemt. 7%. «2. civcsccccscoccsae 11658 
$1,000 Mid. of N. J. 18t 6%..........ee005 117% 
$2,co0 N. Y. and Harlem 7%............. 112% 


. At arecent meeting of the Rapid 
Transit Commissioners, arguments for 
the extension of the proposed under- 
ground railway were submitted. A 
large number of the important property 
owners on lower Broadway, including 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
D. O. Mills, the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company, the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, the Singer Sewirg Machine 
Company, and other important inter- 
ests were represented by prominent offi- 
cials, and numerous letters from others 
were received, sanctioning the building 
ofthe road and urging that measures be 
adopted to hasten the work. President 
Orr, of the Commission, said that he 
and his colleagues were pleased with the 
good will and support of the property 
owners present. 


..The' only encouraging fact 
brought out in the statement of the 
Chicago 7rzbune of the embezzlements, 
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forgeries, defalcations, and bank 
wrecking operations for 1896, is, that 
there is a decrease, as compared with 
1895, of about $1,000,000, the total 
figures being $9,465,921. In 1894 the 
stealings were $25,234,112. The fig- 
ures were much larger during the 
colder months of the year; in June, 
July and August they were compara- 
tively light. Whether this is to be 
accounted for in the inertness of the 
Officials in ferreting out frauds owing 
to the warm weather, or to some other 
cause, we do pot know. New York, 
being the Empire State, led all others 
with a grand total of $2,238,186. New 
Hampshire, from which little would 
be expected, comes nobly to the front 
with a total of $1,052,500. Pennsyl- 
vania, in an effort to maintain a rep- 
utation of being second to New York, 
comes perilously near New Hampshire, 
with $1,044,626. Maine has opposite 
her name a blank. 
‘DIVIDENDS. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha Railroad Company has de- 
clared a dividend of 34%% on the pre- 
ferred stock and 240n the common 
stock, payable at their office in this city 
on February 2oth. 

The Lincoln National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 3%, pay- 
able February rst. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Ca., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - - - $606,600 
NIA parses lived v cs svcseseccsccesceayecon $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of rst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUF TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 


Reorganization. 














23 WALL STREET, 
NEw ven, January 18th, 1897. 


To the Holders of Reorganization Certificates for 


Northern Pacific R. R. Third Mtge. Bonds, 
Northern Pacific R. R. Consolidated Mtge. Bonds, 
Northern Pacific R. R. Dividend Certificates, 

Nogthern Pacific & Montana R. R. First Mtge. Bonds, 

James River Valley R.R. First Mige. Bonds, 
Northern Pacific & Manitoba R.R. Terminal Bonds, 

Spokane & Palouse R. R. First Mtge. Bonds, 

Helena & Red Mountain R.R. First Mige. Bonds 


On and after Monday, January 25th, 1897, we shall be 
prepared to begin the issue of new securities in ex- 
change for Reorganization Certificates of the above 
classes, which complete the list of all securities repre- 
sented by our reorganization certificates. 

One hundred schedules per diem will be received. 

All Reorganization Certificates (unless *‘to bearer”) 
MUST BE ENDORSED IN BLANK; and, if stock is 
desired in any name other than that appearing on the 
face of the Reorganization Certificate, its assignment 
must be acknowledged before a Notary Public or at- 
tested by some person satisfactory to us. 

The new coupon bonds are for $500 and $1,000 each. 
Persons entitled to fractions of a bond or of a share 
may either sell the fractions to us, or we will sell them 
such amounts as may be necessary to entitle them to an 
entire bond or an entire share. 

Holders transmitting Reorganization Certificates by 
mail will please indicate whether they wish to sell or 
buy such fractions, and whether they wish the new se 
curities sent by registered mail or by express at their 


Tear J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
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Owen F. Aldis Henry W. Bishop 
acobson 

John M. Clark Walter F, Cobb 
Norman Williams 

Henry Dibblee OO, W. Fullerton 
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Dnion Pacific Reoreanization. 


To Bond and Shareholders of the 
UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


enteatontion Oonpentinne emmpmmece 
that ha reac ———— with theUnited Sta: 
Government (alike a toe oe to the latteras wel Pr 
to the interests ttee AL ents), steps have 

proceed xi Be the reorganiza- 
eg oy of my" a) to 
be necessary, ex: 0 © r 
Bonds, viz., UNI 8 PACIFIC. SIN 





away Junio 
KING FUND 
PACIFIC CONSOLIDATED 


compan ria , 
gant and wales’ ot apoth the bonds and shares of the 
com ion Pacific Sinking Fund Bonds 
and Kansas heretovor Come re Bonds not 


ace 
NO DEPOSI por DS WILL 
CEIVED PETER FEBRUARY 2 
odifications in the other haem of the Plan 


create no conditions, other than now prevail. 

FITZGERALD, 

H. SCHIFF 

ERSON CO OOLIDGE, Jr., 

NCEY M. DEPEW, 
GHITT, 

ER A 


OLI 
eorganization Committee. 


ALVIN W. KRECH, Secretary, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
January 26th 1897 


W. N. COLER & CO., 


Bankers, 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


PAY ALL BILLS 
WHEN TRAVELLING 


WITH 
Cheque Bank Cheques 
They will be accepted the world 
over without the delay and trouble 
socemmpenying a letter of credit. See 
circular. 


Agency of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d, 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager. 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 














Guaranty T'rustCo. 
of New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE a 


6 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - = += = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - += = = ‘2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate, 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN Jr., Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 





DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
Geo F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr. 

rge 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. ‘Juilitard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Ric A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. a, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert let, Walter G. ee. 
George Griswold Haven, Hen 


H. 
H. McK. Two cote 
Fre derick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C, Whitney. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


- 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a le egal dep. depository for moneys paid 
into Court, Rnd is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to intereat for the 
whole time they may remain with the a 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, ‘wil 
find this C 'y for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D, WILLIs James, Vice Pres 

James 8S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres, 
Hewry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary 


Oliver Harriman, 
R. Somers Hayes, 











pany a con nt 


TRUSTEES. 
SaMUEL SLOAN, (watgan B a Macy, JR., 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Wu. D. SLOANE, 


JOHN A, STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 


GrorGE F. VIETOR, 
Joun CrosBy BRown, 


Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 


Mi 
ILLIAM Boon EFuLuer, ae Lorp, 





ALEX. E. ORR, OuN 8. KENNEDY, 
D. O. MILL. 

EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
Pioatd NeRicHARD: bBLAFIELD. Vice , ey 
GEO. 8. ickoK” Cashier; EDW: J. BALDWIN: 

Ass’t Cashier. 

The peapent Park Bank ¥" by soe" 


ence @ :  Depoai ‘tire andi invento 
ntrance ugh th 
DIRECTORS: Jose . eee oo aa Fish, 


George S. Hart, Ch: ner, 
Poor, Roc! 
Anpant Dei Hoje, Ric ward *E Foor, W Francis R. Apple- 


THE INDEPENDENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. - 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


8x " Municipal Wa rrants Safest short ie See 


E. Strahorn & Co., Equitable Bidg., meee: 











DIVIDENDS. 


LINCOLN NATIPNAL 1 BANK. 


2th ly? 
wi VIDEND.— tors 
leclared a quarterly oo ak of bt. - 4} ir 2 CE. ‘ENT, 


s the capital stock of wa Peak, ere He i ist. 
hier. 
ws AH 


AU NNESOTA & 
ites 8 Utomra NY, 
52 WaLL Seana opaey 1897. 

och dividend of THREE 4 AnD ONE UAE CENT. on the 
nm on e 
comm ee be paid at office 
on Saturday, Le ng! . Transfer = will 
ebruary 8d, and reopen on Mon- 

day, February 15th, ith, i897 


M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 
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OFFICE OF THE PHENIX INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
BROOKLYN, January 18th, 1897. 
Sist DIVIDEND. 
rectors have 





OFFICE OF 


Farragut Fire Insurance ia 


New York Life Building, 
BROADWAY and LEONARD STREET, 
New York, January 12th, 1897. 
The Board of Directors have this day 
declared a semi-annual dividend of Three 
Per Cent., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
Commercial Affairs. 
WINTRY weather may have stimu- 
lated the demand for warm clothing 
and coal, but it checked the ordinary 
development of business. There is 
still much disappointment over the slow 
reviva! of trade, which continues much 
depressed in spite of expectations to 
the contrary. Clearings last week 
showed an increase of about 2% at the 
leading cities, the improvement being 
confined to the East. Railroad earn- 
ings still confirm the reports of small 
business. Cotton is fairly steady, con- 


sidering the large supplies both in sight 
and coming forward. Wheat broke about 








on ‘‘long’’ account, induced by favor- 
able crop reports and lessened foreign 
buying. Exports from Atlantic ports 
are falling off, being smaller now thana 
year ago; but this shrinkage is more 
than counterbalanced by heavy ship- 


6 cents to 82 ¥ cents,owingto liquidation | 


ments from the Pacific Coast. Pro- 
visions continue exceedingly quiet; and 
in the grocery trade transactions are 
strictly of a day-to-day character. Both 
coffee and sugar have been unsettled 
by the differences between the Sugar 
Trust and the Arbuckles, and there is 
no disposition to anticipate future 
wants. In the manufacturing line very 
few concerns are running full time. 
Productjon is either being curtailed or 
supplies are accumulating, so that con- 
ditions still favor buyers, or, at least, 
discourage them from taking hold con- 
fidently. The iron trade and nearly all 
its branches has been unsettled by the 
rupture of various combinations made 
to sustain prices. The demand for pig 
iron is improving, but not so fast as 
production, so that prices are weak. 
The railroads are also withholding pur- 
chases of steel rails in hopes of better 
terms. Dry goods continue very quiet, 
the dropin staple cotton goods having 
only temporarily stimulated demand. 
The large stock of print cloths is still a 
damper over the whole cotton trade. 
There has been a good demand for 
wool, and hides and leather rule firm, 
altho the demand for boots and shoes is 
restricted and production is being cur- 
tailed. 








READING NOTICES. 


~ A. S. Barnes & Co.’s (N. Y.) recent “‘ Helps for 

’ advertisement, Dr. John Stoughton’s name as 

author of “Christian Church in the Early Cen- 

turies,” was printed ‘“ Houghton,’”’ by mistake. 

Dr. Rea is a well-known English Congrega- 

tional clergyman, now an octogenarian, and an 
ecclesiastical scholar and writer of high repute. 





Turoucu Car Service—New York to Nashville, 
Tenn. Commencing on Sunday, January 24th, 1897, 
the Pennsylvania and Southern inaugurate a 
through Pullman Sleeping Car Line between New 
York and Nashville, Tenn., via Washington, Ashe- 
ville and Chattanooga. The new line passes 
through the scenic Western North Carolina, the 
‘“* Land of the Sky,” and gives the most excellent 
service between New York and Nashville. The 
through car will leave New York daily at 4:30 P.M. 
For turther information, call on or address New 
York office, 271 Broadway. 

A COMPARATIVELY new Lithia water to be placed 
on the New York market is that from the Kubino 
Healing Springs, Warm Springs Valley, Bath Co., 
Va., although it has long been famous throughout 
its native State for its medicinal powers. This 
water is rich in such salts as magnesia, sodium, lime 
and tron in delicate solution, which comprise nearly 
all of those required by the human system. 

The Eastern headquarters are at 7 West . 42d Street, 
from which the company supply New York and its 
adjacent cities. 








TRAVEL, nae 
HOLY LAND, ROUND THE WORLD. 


Parties leave February 27 for Holy Land; May 8, June 
5, 12, gC. CLARK ti $260 and up. 
JLARK, 111. Broadway, N.Y. 








Tours to Europe and Palestine. 





cotng June, oS August. Low prices; ranging from 
to $65. Itineraries of Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam av 
rookiyn, N.Y. Tour Round the World, $1,675 








STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES 


—to close certain lines promptly, we have 
made substantial reductions ia prices : 


WOMEN’S TAILOR-MADE COS- 
TUMES—of fancy Pin Checks, cutaway 
coat, wide, full skirt, lined with cambric. 
Reduced from $6.00 to $3.50. 


WOMEN’S TAILOR-MADE COS- 
TUMES—of choice Fancy Mixtures, 
loose front reefer coat, lined with fancy 
silesia, wide, perfectly-draped skirt, lined 
with rustle cambric. Reduced from $9.00 
to $5.00. 


WOMEN’S - TAILOR-MADE COS- 


Storm Serge, coat half-lined with satin, 
full, perfectly draped skirt, lined. Col- 
ors: Blueandblack. Reduced from $9.00 
to 6.00. 


WOMEN’S TAILOR-MADE COS- 
TUMES—of Rough Boucle, latest shape 
reefer coat, lined with fancy silk, very 
wide, new shape skirt. Reduced from 
$15.00 to $7.50. 


WOMEN’S TAILOR-MADE COS- 
TUMES—of Rough Cheviot, loose front 
coat, buttoned high, inlaid velvet collar, 
half lined, very full, lined skirt. Colors: 
Blue and black. Reduced from $12.00 to 
$7.50. 

Mail Orders promptly filled. 


TUMES—buttoned high, of pure worsted [ 





EXQUISITE SILKS 


—Our counters and shelves are brimful of the 
best kind of Silk brightness and prettiness. 
Such values as we are placing before the care- 
ful buyer have never been equalled : 


LOUISINE SiLKS—printed checks, 
light grounds, with stylish designs of 
contrasting colors, 20 inches wide. Made 
to sell for $1 per yard; our price, 50 cts. 


FRENCH PLAID SILKS—with satin 
bars of contrasting colors, at 56 cents. 


GROS-GRAIN FIGURED BROCADES 
—satin ground, all new designs. For- 
merly this grade sold largely at 85 cents 
per yard; now 65 cents. 


GLACE TAFFETAS—200 pieces of a 
superb quality, in thirty-five new color 
combinations, full 20 inches wide, at 7§ 
cents per yard. 


CREPE de CHINE—brocaded, from 
Lyons, printed in stylish designs, in 
white on black and navy grounds, at 


$1.00 per yard. 
BLACK BROCADES—satin ground, 


with gros-grain figures, in the newest de- 
signs, 23 inches wide, at $1.00 per yard. 


Samples sent to any address upon request. 








a charm of its own, which 
it lends to the wearer. . . 





ugust Belmon chard Delafi 
tons J ghn Jucob ator, George 8. Hickok, George Fred 





DRESS DREAMS —cften had, seldom realized. Whose 
fault? Dressmaker perhaps; material probably. The nearest 
approach to a ‘‘dream”’ of a gown is made of Priestley’s Silk- 
Warp ‘‘ Eudora’’ Cloth. With its soft, rich surface, it possesses 


Stamped every § yards on the selvedge, ‘‘ Priestley’s Euidora.’’ 





a " 


the ideal 
Henrietta. 


Trade Mark. 
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LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES. 


Veilings, Nets, Chiffons, 
Trimming Laces. 


Embroidered Cotton Fabrics, 
for Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear. 


Embroidered and Openwork Novelties, 
Specially designed for Children’s Dresses. 


Embroidered All"Overs, 
Bands, Edgings and Insertings to Match. 


Broadway Ke 19th st, 


NEW YORK. 


Ehrich Bros. 





Ladies’ 
Tailor-lade 
Suits, 

R of fancy materials, 
in different shades, 
also black, navy, 
green and plum 
serges and 
Jackets 

and Skirts, 
entirely lined 
throughout with 


black or fancyTaffe- 
ta Silk, special price 


(7. 50. 


Also made to order at same price. 





No charge for alterations. 


Sixth Ave. and 23d St., N.Y. 








Ribbed 
Merino Underwear 


Will not Shrink. 


Ladies’ Ribbed Merino Vests and Drawers, 
medium weight suitable for the season, White 
and Gray. 

Vests, high neck; long and short sleeves; 

Drawers, ankle length, with side or back 
fastenings ; 

100 dozen of these goods, will be on the 
tetail counters, in both stores, Wednesday and 
Thursday, at 

75 cents each; 
Regularly $1.00. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway & IlIth St., 
Twenty-third Street, 


New York. 





600 SECOND HAND ) BICYCLES 


. New 
High mn Grade Ne 96 eames ph wae 1318 to 
$25. Must be Agenta 


closed out. 
anted. {3 Write for particulars at once. 
8.D.Mead CycleCo., WabashAve.,Chicago, I) 
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Insurance. 


Some Experience with Under- 
Average Lives. 


OnE of the Life companies which are 
working cut the problem of insuring 
impaired or under-average lives is the 
Australian Mutual Provident, of Syd- 
ney, New South Wales. This company 
employs the plan of an undiminished 
insurance nominally, obtaining the off- 
set by rating up the age of entry to 
obtain a somewhat higher premium. 
The following is a condensation of the 
experience of this company as far as 
reported: 








Ratio of 
actual to ex- 
pected 
AGES. deaths. Ratio Ratio. 
ee 47-7 51.7 59-4 
Ronen 50s 59-3 55-7 70.8 
Oe 65.2 75.1 86.2 
Q5268....%2. 71.8 72.5 87.2 
ree 67.6 66.9 84.5 
ENE. ss acne 87.9 76.6 104.9 
=” ee 55-8 85.5 82.9 
= 105.3 100.0 
65.0 69.8 82.8 


The first column ot ratios applies to 
the lives admitted as healthy or stan- 
dard; and the other two columns apply 
to the diseased lives. The first of these 
two columns (beginning with 51.7) ap- 
plies to the diseased class at their as- 
sumed or rated-up ages, the amount of 
this rating-up averaging a little over 
three and a half years; the right-hand 
ratio column applies to the same persons 
at their actual ages. The actual num- 
ber of deaths in the diseased class was, 
of course, the same in each case, that 
result being unaffected by the rating-up; 
but the numbers expected and actual 
are differently disposed among the sev- 
eral periods of ages, when the rating-up 
is considered, and the expected number 
is also made greater by the rating-up, 
so that thenumber of actual more nearly 
approaches the expected in case of the 
true than in case of the assumed ages. 
The total number of lives at risk, taken 
together with the time at risk, was 
equivalent to one year’s exposure of 
390,233 lives in the healthy class and 
to 288,363 lives in the diseased class. 
In the healthy class the expected deaths 
were 1.76 per cent. of this total 390, 233, 
and the actual were nearly .7 of one 
per cent.; in the diseased class the ex- 
pected number of deaths was about 1.4 
per cent., taken at their advanced ages, 
and 1.18 percent. at their true ages, but 
the actual number was only 0.977 per 
cent. of the lives exposed one year. 
From 45 to 64 inclusive, in healthy 
lives, the ratio of actual to expected 
deaths was 70.37 per cent., and between 
the same assumed ages, where the 
heaviest mortality should be expected 
and did occur, the ratio was 70.72, 
nearly the same. 

Of 110,299 entrants, 38,757, or 
about 35 per cent., were taken in as 
diseased. In point of persistence, the 
diseased class far outranked the others, 
as would naturally be expected. The 
man who thinks he could not get ad- 
mission elsewhere is impelled to stay; 
the one who looks on death as a far- 
distant event and supposes himself ac- 
ceptable in any office is the first one to 
withdraw, and it is precisely for this 
reason that some penalty must be im- 
posed upon him and that the notion of 
individual ownership of reserve, after 
the manner of a deposit in a savings 
bank, is inadmissible. The experience 


of the Australian company, in the suc- 
cessful result of its trial of sub-standard 
lives, is most encouraging and gratify- 
ing. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance Items. 

AT least there is one charitable so- 
ciety that has sufficient funds to carry 
on its own work. The Report of the 
Life Saving Benevolent Association of 
New York City, for the year 1897, just 
received, is unique among reports of 
this character in having printed on its 
first page: 

‘CONTRIBUTIONS OF MONEY ARE NOT 
SOLICITED.”’ 
The Association was incorporated in 
1849, by the Legislature of the State, 
and during all these years it has unos- 
tentatiously encouraged meritorious 
conduct by granting awards, donations 
and premiums in money, and medals to 
those saving life, and by procuring life- 
boats, boat and station houses to facili- 
tate the saving of life in case of ship- 
wreck. During the past year, under 
the presidency of William H. H. Moore, 


presentations were made to eighty-eight 


persons. Five received gold medals, 
thirty-five silver medals, one an en- 
grossed certificate, and the remainder 
had $1,230 divided among them. This 
life saving association is supported by 
the men personally connected with 
maritime commerce in New York City, 
and it deserves praise for the way it has 
rewarded valor and aided in bettering 
the service of the stations along the 
coast. 


....Mr. John Ryan, of Medina, N. 
Y., who died December 2oth, 1896, at 
the age of ninety-six, was, at the time 
of his death, the oldest policy holder 
in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York. Mr. Ryan was insured 
in 1858 for $2,000, and at one time the 
dividend additions to his_ policy 
amounted to $3,321.01, but all had been 
surrendered to meet premium payments 
except $60. The oldest present living 
member of the Mutual Life is Mrs. 
Eliza G. Spelman, of Brooklyn, ninety- 
four years of age. 


immediately upon the receipt of proofs 
without waiting the vagh Ay ninety days, 
formerly claimed. Wm. M. Cole is Presi- 
dent, and George F. Hadley is Secretary. 


INSURANCE. 











1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897...... $18,546, 8 % 
LIABIL pres? 387 - 173033 $ $ 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
THE 


Lancashire Insurance Co. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. 


Office, 25 Pine Street, New York. 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager. 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Asst. Manager. 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 


Capital Stock, all cash.... ......... $1,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities - 














1897, 1897. 


uinsevied iaies ‘nd other Cains 1/99S:800 (3 
1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January 1st, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 








1876. THE 1897. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP: 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
A LASS, 
Ss EAM BOILER ELEVATO ees 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
eS PAID SINCE ORGANIZATIo 
Loss $7,494,550.86. N, 


— . 














Insurance Statements. 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ALTHO THE INDEPENDENT does not pub- 
lish in detail the Fifty-second Annuai State- 
ment of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, it has so high an appreciation of 
the conduct of its affairs that it gives us 
much pleasure to call the attention of our 
readers to this estimable institution. Con- 
ducted in the interest of sound life insur- 
ance, itstrongly appeals for patronage to 
those who feel that the business of life in- 
surance is a serious matter and entails upon 
those who patronize life insurance com- 
peers serious responsibilities. As would 

e expected, the Mutual Benefit furnishes 

olicy holders with a number of different 

orms of policies suitable for the convenience 
and wants of any one who may desire in- 
demnity. Its contracts are liberal, free 
from harassing conditions, and its claims 
are paid with the greatest promptness. The 
Company, on the first of January, had as- 
sets amounting to $67,151,194.45. Amzi 
Dodd is President, and L. Spencer Goble, 
— Agent, 137 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 

THE statement of the financial condition 
of the Fidelity and Casualty Company as of 
December 31st, 1896, is an interesting one, 
and will repay examination by our readers. 
Its assets were $2,611,188.51. Of this amount 
$1,414,323.48 was held as reserve for unearned 
premnene and a list of the securities owned 

y the Company for an almost similar 
amount is given in detail, and shows that 
the assets are extremely well placed. The 
Company has steadily grown from its in- 
ception, and has paid in losses since its or- 
grruntion $7,494,550-86. The Hon. George 

. Seward is President, and Robert. J. 
Hillas, Secretary-Treasurer. 





THE BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


THE thirty-third annual statement of the 
Brooklyn Life Insurance Company places 
the Company’s assets at $1,668,593.43, with a 
surplus by four per cent. standard of $157,- 
541.35. The Company on the first of Janu- 
ary had no sername 3 liabilities for death 
losses or endowment claims. 

The Brooklyn Life claims much credit for 
being the first company to loan money to 
its policy holders on their contracts and 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For more than a quarter of a century 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
any, of New York, has been engaged in 
urnishing the best and most approved 
forms of life insurance under its policies, 
which are extremely liberal, contain no 
restrictions, provide for immediate pay- 
ment upon receipt of satisfactory proof of 
death, and the premium rates are ex- 
tremely low. rite the company for its 
literature. 


New England Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ABSETS, Dec. 81, 1895............0ccccvccvcee $25,297,583 62 
LIABILITIES. .........cccsccccscccveccccsecs 23,165,543 99 

$2,132,039 68 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
licy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
surance values to which the insured is 
ed by the Massachusetts Statute. 

en yey rates and values for any age sent on appli 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ F. STEVENS, President, 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec. 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $31,636,776 
Insuranee in Foree, 113,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 








also as being the first to settle death claims 
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33d ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


January Ist, 1897. 


ASSETS. 


By Bonds and Mortgages (se- 
cured by properties nearly 














double in value)............ $392,795 00 
“* City and other First M’tge 
POOGME Gs 5550 bah v0 so9.00'0 ap do oe 415,842 50 
Dionne 00 CBN. 6s. oss cece cece 9,000 00 
“ Real Estate, in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn.... 601,575 00 
“ Cash in Trust Co., Banks 
SINE ROE na yencasees secsies> 56,586 62 
“Loans on Company’s own 
ne ee A Pret 151,819 28 
‘* Interest Accrued but not due 11,447 93 
‘* Deferred and Unpaid Premi- 
ums, less actual full cost of 
COMSCUAE 65. e's. Sovictisasss 27,900 03 
‘* Agents’ Balances............ 1,627 07 
MUL Sin alte ve'sonds coguese $1,668,593 43 
LIABILITIES. 
To Reserve (by new standard of 
ie A ss $1,499,103 00 
Liabilities on Lapsed Policies, 
WAIN aki loiplngie eb ins 6 Be Ve cbse 11,949 10 
Liabilities Surplus by new 
standard (4 per cent.)....... 157,541 33 
ENS 5 ss sie a a cengiereeecal $1,668,593 43 
To surplus by former (434 per 
cent.) standard............. $240,000 00 





NO LIABILITY OUTSTANDING FOR DEATH LOSSES OR 
ENDOWMENT CLAIMS. 





Certificate of the Auditing and Finance 
Committee Attached to the Annual Re- 
port. 

NEw York, January 25th, 1897. 


We, the undersigned members of the Aud- 
iting Committee of the Brooklyn Life Insur- 
ance Company, hereby certify that, at the 
annual meeting held this day, we examined 
the deeds of the properties owned by the 
said Company, in fee, the bonds owned se- 
cured by mortgages of real estate, the city 
and other bonds, and the certificates of de- 
posit with banks, as submitted by the Presi- 
dent, and we find them as stated in detail in 
schedules A, B, C and D. 

FELIX CAMPBELL, CHARLES T. BARNEY, 
WM. H. WALLACE, H. J. LAMARCHE, 
D. BIRDSALL, BRITON RICHARDSON 

We, the members of the Finance Commit- 
tee, have been present with the Auditing 
Committee, at the annual meeting, and con- 
cur in the above certificate. 

MICHAEL CHAUNCEY, FELIX CAMPBELL 
BRITON RICHARDSON, ALONZO SLOTE. 
OFFICERS: 
WM. M. COLE, President. 
FELIX CAMPBEL I., Vice President. 
GEORGE F. HADLEY, Secretary. 
WILLIAM H. FORD, Counsel and 


Assistant Secretary. 
FORD & HARTY, General Agents, City. 


OFFICES: 
Brooklyn Life Insurance Co.’s Building, 


LIBERTY AND NASSAU STS., 
NEW YORK. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasurer. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 











INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
, Philadelphia. 
Eighty-Sixth A l Stat t 
Gosh capital cranes and ail other ciaims 1500006 98 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............++e+0+ 465,784 40 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1897... $2,595,790 56 





is unsurpassed. 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 8ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 189%, to 3ist December, 1896.. 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


SI TID as acnsene cs ccbincwkgoccccosizcs 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums...................... $3,706,068 89 
Premiums marked off from ist pe, 

1896, to 8ist December, 1896................+ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

OG sis'ba dsp er casesenecsedce $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock : 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 09 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

EE iisontnscaas viecsckkeep eos cece 1,187,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
Ds 6. sot sincacestvedesesnntbe sso aenie 175,229 25 

IETS wvvnoges pn bo ansricobceccstnp sc cicew $11,312,753 18 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
W.H.H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW, . FLOYD-JONES, 


JAMES G. bE Sgesst. GEORGE, H. MACY, 
N 






































WILLIAM D ON 'P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM He EBB. SON W. HAR 
ORACE GRAY. JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
CHRISTIAN Dz THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ANDER N. LOVELL, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY ETT FRAZ 
WILLIAM E. DODG WILLIAM B. BOU v 
LAWRENC TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
OHN L.R PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
C. A. HAND GEORGE COPPELL 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital...................00. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
BN ME ices eye rcsscesesccacesss 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R, J. TAYLOR, M’’r Loss a. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


— AGENTS WANTED. 
1897, 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

** After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

“6 This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs havs 
been received. 

Active = successful wy wishing to represent 





this Company, may communicate with the President, at 

the Home ( Of ce, 261 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 

GEORGE H. PURFORD howndnocwent President. 

Cc. P. FRALEIGH ry. 

A. WE 

WM. T. 8 

ARTH 

JOHN P. 








sb COMMITTEE: 
oO. G. WILLIAMGB............ Pres. Chem. Nat. Seon. 
J.TUC : 
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Bonds and Mortgages, ; 
Real Estate, 

Railroad Bonds (Market Value), 
Municipal Bonds (Market Value), 
Cash in Banks and Office, 


Loans on Policies, 


lection, 


TOTAL, 


All other Liabilities, 


Total, 


HOME OFFICE, 


U. S. Gov. Bonds (Market Value), 
Interest and Rents, due and accrued, 


Capital, and Surplus to Pelteyshelders; 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF 


he Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


January Ist, 1897. 


INVESTMENTS AND RESOURCES. 


: ‘ : $8,410,080 21 


é 2,850,476 64 

: ; . 5,091,277 50 
1,450,663 65 
928,809 57 
. , . 110,500 00 
234,959 71 

. 3 ‘ 96,196 69 


Deferred Premiums and Premiums in course of col- 


368,773 98 





$19,541,827 95 


DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Legal and Special Reserve on Policies, 


$15,414,368 00 
93,343 02 
4,034,116 93 





$19,541,827 95 





Increase in Assets, . 
Increase in Surplus, 

Increase in Premium Receipts, 
Increase in Interest and Rents, 
New Insurances written, over 
Paid Policy-holders, over 


RECORD OF (896. 


$3,761,673 64 
724,279 88 
1,436,877 05 
146,458 02 
129,000,000 00 
4,400,000 00 





Paid Policy-holders to date, over 
Policies in force, nearly 


$26,000,000 00 
‘ 2,475,000 





LESLIE D. WARD, Vice President. 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, Secretary. 
WILBUR S. JOHNSON, Cashier. 
JOHN K. GORE, Assistant Actuary. 
ROBERT L. BURRAGE, M.D., 
Ass’t Medical Director. 

EDGAR B. WARD, 

Second Vice Pres’t & Counsel. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
LESLIE D. WARD, 
HORACE ALLING, 


EDGAR B. WARD, FRED. 








AARON CARTER 








OFFICERS: 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


President. 


HORACE ALLING, Treasurer. 
EDWARD H. HAMILL, M.D., 
Medical Director. 
C. FRANK NETTLESHIP, 
Assistant Secretary. 
FREDERIC A. BOYLE, 
Assistant Cashier. 
THEO. C. E. BLANCHARD, 
Sup’t of Real Estate. 


DIRECTORS: 
THEO. C. E. BLANCHARD, 
CHAS. G. CAMPBELL, 
SETH A. KEENEY, 

C. BLANCHARD, 
EDWARD KANOUSE, 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, 
JEROME TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. CARTER 
JACOB E. WARD. 
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What Life Insurance Is. 





LIFE INSURANCE is the outcome of the 
highest development of human knowi- 
edge and human philanthropy. At its 
base it is moral, at its apex it is scien- 
tific. It has taken the old adage that 
man does not live for himself alone and 
made it a motive power in finance. It 
has fashioned the desires of affection into 
the posthumous benefits of love. 

We have seen it come like a rescuing 
messenger and interpose its sudden help 
between catastrophe and desolation. We 
have seen it put into the widow’s hands 
the power to lift herself from despair and 
take on her life work anew. We can 
point to orphans who have been saved to 
the community and made valuable citizens 
by it, who else would have gone unedu- 
cated and untrained among the wrecks of 
humanity. 

But these are familiar results. What 
is not so apparent to us in the practical 
working of Life Insurance is that it is a 
bar to profligacy and an incentive to toil. 

The greatest encouragement that any 
toiler can get is to be assured that some- 
thing is accreting power while he sleeps, 
that unseen forces are working for him 
and his, and that he is helping them on. 
In other words, that love is not only a 
sentiment but a system. 

It is a very distressing use of money 
to put it in a stocking. It is like putting 
seed in a casket and looking at it once a 
year to calculate how much of it there 
is. But put it in the ground, and the 
whole system of the universe adopts it 
and sets it to work, and it swells with the 
promise of harvests while you are sleep- 
ing. Your dollars that you save have 
this germinating power if you put them 
in the right place. 

There is another consideration. One 
of the effects, as it is also acause, of Life 
Insurance is the forcing of a man’s at- 
tention somewhat away from the all-en- 
grossing present and fixing it on the 
future. Anything that will do this in our 
day will in some measure offset the ten- 
dency of the times to live only in the 
passing moment. Every form of human 
selfishness has the disturbing air of the 
present about it. ‘‘Now’’ is the watch- 
word of our country and ourage. Any- 
thing that enables a manto detach him- 
self from the present and think of the 
future with a practical and not a chimeri- 
cal intent helps to open the unseen path- 
ways that lie in front of us. 

Life Insurance does even more than 
this, it is a helping powertothe man who 
avails himself of it, and it is the sustain- 
ing power of those who benefit byit. As 
offered by the great companies, whose 
very existence is a monument tothe thrift 
and forethought of this nation, there can 
be nothing better, nothing more secure. 
A policy in The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York is a potent barrier 
against the wolf that may come to the 
door, but never cross the threshold. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 253 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street, 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Sst, 1897. 
POT oivdc cc siscccciscse ceeess. $11,673,313 52 
LIABILITIES.................- 10,941,233 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 S80 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 


‘guaranteed by thc Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 





Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent, 
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Old and Young. 


Love’s Journey. 





RY MARY G. SLOCUM. 

LovVE one day upon a mission 
Staried forth with eager speed; 

All his thought was bent on bearing 
Healing balms to those in need. 


He had heard with heart o’erflowing 
Of the griefs that all men bore, 

So he knocked at palace gateway 
And at every humble door; 


But he found no word of welcome 
Answering to his generous call, 
Tho his wondrous balms of healing 

Were so freely offered all. 


Bolts and bars were drawn the firmer, 
And the porters bade him go; 

Then he turned him homeward, weeping 
That his gifts were slighted so. 


Speedily he sought his Master, 
Whose quick eye the story read; 

** Royal messengers should always 
Royally be clad,’’ he said. 


‘* Love has kingly gifts of blessing 
To the suffering world to bear; 

Didst thou dress thee for thy journey 
In such robes as Love should wear? 


‘Only he who wears the garment 
Of unfailing curtesy 

Finds an entrance to the suffering 
That most need his ministry.” 


Then Love wrapped that robe around 
him, 
Started with his gifts once more; 
Lo, as he appeared, each porter 
Gladly opened wide his door! 


Cotorapo Sprincs, Cot. 





A Lost Sabbath. 


BY MARY R. P. HATCH. 


DEACON HOLMAN came into the 
kitchen with a quick step, and an ener- 
getic look in his bright blue eyes that 
his wife dearly loved to see there. 
Usually their expression was too 
dreamy to suit his energetic helpmeet. 
«« What day is to-morrer?’’ he asked. 

«« Saraday,”’ she answered, promptly, 

«« Are you sure ?”’ 

‘Of course I be. I never lost a day 
yit; and I don’t cackerlate to begin 
now I’m up’ards of forty,” returned 
his wife, tartly. 

‘Wall, I wa’n’t sure. 
what did I do a-Monday ?” 

‘*A-Monday you went to mill; a- 
Tuesday I went after the grist and 
fetched it home, an’ on-the way I 
stopped to Carters’s an’ done some 
tradin’ ; a-Wednesday it rained, an’ you 
set in the house a’ most all dayan’ read. 
Thursday was yisterday, to-day’s Fri- 
day, an’ to-morrer’s Saraday.” 

‘* You're right, I guess, Eunice.’’ 

«*«Seem’s ef to-morrer was Sunday,” 
spoke up his mother, from her seat by 
the window, where she sat placidly 
knitting. ‘‘I can ‘most alwuz tell by 
my feelings what day ’tis.” 

‘‘It dooz seem’s if,” asserted the 
deacon; ‘‘and my feelin’s sorter seemed 
to say we'd got further along; but I 
guess Eunice is right. It’s been lowery 
so that one day has seemed ’s if it 
might be ’tother all the week. Wall, 
what I was thinkin’ of was to sorter 
chore ‘round to-day and fix things, s’ost 
the boys can ‘tend to things while to- 
morrer I go to the back pastur’ after a 
load of wood. What say, Eunice?” 
looking toward his wife for the approv- 
al he expected to see expressed on her 
face. 


Let’s see, 


«I should call that a good plan. 
Winter’s likely to set in a’most any time 
now, and the woodshed looks dreadful 
bare,” tempering her approval with a re- 
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proach as she took off the stove cover 
and peered in. 

‘*So it dooz,” asserted the deacon, 
while a shadow flitted across the 
blue expanse of his eyes at the thought 
that Eunice was hard to please ‘‘all 
through.’’ He was. too loyal ever to 
say these words aloud, but ‘somehow 
his consciousness had acquired the 
habit of speaking them to himself. 

However, matters went on briskly 
and pleasantly in the main during the 
day; butthe wind arose in the night, 
and the temperature fell below the 
freezing point, making it difficult for 
the deacon to rise at four o'clock, as 


he intended doing when he went to 


bed. 

«« D’ye hear that ?’’ asked his wife in 
the cold gray of the moonlit morning. 

‘Hear what?”’ 

‘‘ The clock. It’s striking four.” 

“Ts it ?” 

The deacon spoke so drowsily that 
his wife felt called upon to respond in 
her clearest, tartest tones. 

‘* Of course it is. Ain’t you goin’ to 
the back lot after wood ?’’ 

«IT guess I’d better not start out to- 
day. The wind has riz,’ an’ it’s turrible 
cold, seems ’ef.” 

«‘If I was a man I wouldn’t be sca’t 
by the wind if it had riz,’’ said Mrs. 
Holman. ‘‘1 never yit made no plans 
that I didn’t carry out. I'll start the fire 
while you feed the cattle;’’ and she 
promptly climbed over the deacon and 
began to dress. 

«Sho, Eunice,” said the deacon, 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. ‘‘You 
git back into bed and I'll start the fire. 
I dare say to presume it won’t be so 
dreadful cold, and as you say plans 
’dougiter be carried out when they are 
good ones.’’ 

The deacon was dressing now, and 
their toilets were completed at about the 
same time; for Mrs. Holman had no no- 
tion of going back to bed again. So 
the fire was soon leaping.in the kitchen 
stove, and the deacon was wending his 
way barnward, singing, ‘‘ Awake, my 


'soul,’’ and thinking that after all it 


was a fine thing to have a woman like 
Eunice, even if she were a little difficult; 
for he recognized his own shortcomings 
and knew full well that to her practical 
foresight and untiring industry much of 
their worldly prosperity was due. 

Away back in his boyhood, and oc- 
casionally since, he had experienced 
strange, fiery uprising in his soul which 
had showed him glimpses of a life differ- 
ing widely from the prosaic one he was 
living. At such times he had felt that 
he must do something, but what he 
scarcely knew. He had read Cowper 
and Thomson and ‘Don Quixote,” 
and ‘‘The Mysteries of Udolpho”; and 
he essayed to write in the style of these 
books; but his attempts fell so far short 
of his ideals, his halting measures and 
flights of imagination so shamed his zeal, 
that herelinquished them; not, however, 
without a struggle pathetic in its in- 
tensity. In course of time he had met 
and married Eunice Hart in the usual 
haphazard fashion, without a thought 
of congeniality ; and people said that she 
would ‘‘be the making of him.’’ In- 
deed, he had come to hold this view of 
the matter himself, only the old fancies 
would come at times and show the dea- 
con things hidden to common eyes. 
For instance, on this cold autumnal 
morning he stopped to note the gray- 
blue tints of the sky, the points of light 
where the stars gleamed with their far- 
away splendor, while the crisp frozen 
grass crunched under his feet, im- 
pressing him with a quick, vivid sensa- 
tion. Even the dark, mass-like barn 
seemed far off and spectral; and when 
he entered and the door slammed be- 


hind him, he felt a deep solitariness 
crowding his senses, so that he stood 
still to realize what it all meant. 

‘« But God is here and all is well,” he 
thought, cheerily, in a moment, as he 
grasped his pitchfork and climbed the 
mow. 

Yes, undoubtedly the deacon was a 
born poet and a made farmer; but his 
sweet, healthy nature kept him from 
morbidness and the need of pity from 
you and me, 

‘* This seems like old times, don’t it, 
Eunice ?” asked the deacon, as he sent 
a tender glance across the steaming 
table at his wife, opposite. ‘‘ Jest you 
and me all alone. Makes me think of 
the first winter we was married and I 
got out cord wood.’’ 

‘So it dooz,’’ assented his wife; and 
when she made that admission a strange 
diffidence clutched her practical soul 
almost as if she had been guilty of 
actual lovemaking. - However, she 
passed the cream jug across the table, 
saying, as she did so: ‘‘I’d have a little 
more. Seem’s if the coffee looks a 
little mite dark colored.” 

‘‘Thank ye. Ilike cream and sugar 
and everything nice,’’ said the deacon, 
turning in a generous quantity. 

‘Well, you needn’t empty the 
pitcher,” she said, shortly. 

The deacon finished his coffee with a 
gulp and arose from the table without a 
shade of displeasure on his face, only 
his appetite had suddenly failed him. 

‘«It’s time I was off,’’ he said; and 
presently his wife heard his team creak- 
ing along the frozen road, and the 
cheerful ‘‘Gee” and ‘‘Haw”’ of the 
deacon resounding far over the level 
expanse of the country road. Altho it 
was still November, the snowy heralds 
of winter were skurrying wildly about, 
some of them kissing his cheeks ten- 
derly, and then suddenly melting into 
tears, while others stung his eyes, as if 
they were veritably ‘‘the wild, white 
bees of winter swarming in the dark- 
ened air.’’ 

These fancies came to the deacon as 
he drove his oxen down through the 
two miles stretch of road till he entered 
the village. Not a sound was heard 
there; not a soul seemed to be stirring; 
and the good deacon felt a slight upris- 
ing of self-conceit at thinking how far 
ahead he was of them in point of early 
rising and thrifty management. At 
this point his patient beasts of burden 
were conscious of a light, a very light 
prick from his goad stick, and moze vim 
in the deacon’s ‘‘Haw’’ and ‘‘Gee” quite 
sufficient, in fact, to make them lurch 
forward, thoroughly astonished, and to 
bring several people to the curtained 
window, where they made peep holes for 
themselves to see Deacon Holman driv- 
ing by an ox team at five o’clock in the 
morning. 

‘« After all,” thought he, ‘if it hadn’t 
been for Eunice, I should ben abed too, 
most like; so I won’t set in judgment 
on them; besides, in a village, the 
day don’t begin so early as it dooz on 
a farm.” 

But the bracing autumnal air had its 
effect on the deacon; he never recol- 
lected. working with such right good 
will as he did on that memorable day. 
He felled a score of sturdy forest giants 
before he began to limb them out ready 
for his load, and when he did he was 
surprised at his own celerity. In fact, 
it was hardly noon when he drove back 
through the village, with a big creaking 
load of wood on which lay sprawling 
his overcoat, while he trudged beside 
it in his shirt sleeves; for it was warm 
now, the sun having come out toward 
midday with caressing, summer heat. 
There was plenty of stir now in the 
village, and gradually there stole upon 
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his senses a feeling of awe as he saw the 
number of teams hitched about the 
church, while several persons were just 
going in. 

‘« Must be a funeral,” thought he, as 
he fell behind his team a little, and, 
dragging his coat off the load, donned 


it. ‘*Wish I’d ’a’ known it. Must be 
old Mis’ Williams. She wa’n’t but jest 
alive day before yisterday. There’s 


Williamses’ team and Si Williams. Yes, 
must be ’tis. Well, I didn’t know of it; 
but I’m sorry, dreadful sorry. She’s 
ben a good mother to John and Si. 
Le’s see; they’re ‘bout my age, and 
their mother must be nigh eighty. Like 
a full shuck of corn, ripe for the har- 
vest! Like one of them autumn leaves, 
too, that has stayed all through the 
fall, and has got brown and shriveled 
and a’most alone on the tree! No, 
John and Si hadn’t ought to mourn,”’ 
picking up a brown leaf and gazing at 
it thoughtfully. 

At home Mrs. Holman was having an 
unusually busy day. Getting up so 
early was a decided help to her house- 
hold tasks; and when the children and 
her mother-in-law arose, her Saturday's 
work was well under way, the beans 
and brown bread in the oven, already 
turning to a toothsome golden tinge, 
while she herself was carrying down 
coals in a shovel to light the fire in the 
sitting-room stove. 

“‘I guess I shall work on rags to- 
day,” she said to the old lady, ‘I’ve 
got ahead so with my work;” and pres- 
ently she brought a huge basket of old 
clothes from the shed chamber and 
tumbled them on to the kitchen floor. 
‘« If anybuddy calls there'll be the settin’ 
room; but I hope there won’t nobuddy 
come, for I’ve neglected these rags till 
I’m ashamed of myself,” shaking them 
out with virtuous zeal. ‘‘ These flannel 
petticoats and small things will do for 
the middle of the rug, and this old sur- 
tout and pantaloons for the outside. 
Would you jest as lives rip open that 
seam, Mother ?”’ 

«« Yes,’’ said the old lady, patiently, 
who was ready now to sit down, but with- 
out her knitting this time; ‘‘ but some- 
how Eunice, I can’t git red of the 
notion that it’s Sunday.”’ 

‘Lor’, Mother, how strange,” said 
her daughter-in-law, who laid this 
speech to the general account of failing 
faculties. ‘‘I hain’t felt so much like 
work, I don’t know when.—Wall, what 
is it?’ as a little girl’s frightened face 
suddenly peered at them from the door 
which she had opened, country fashion, 
without knocking. 

‘“‘Nothin’. I come over to borry 
your Christian Herald, if you have got 
done with it.”’ 

‘“‘Yes, we’re done with it. How’s 
your folks, and what’s your mother 
doin’ on?”’ 


‘‘She ain’t doin’ nothin’. She’s 
readin’ the Bible.’’ 

‘““Oh, she is. Got her work all 
done?” 

‘‘Yes, marm,”’ said the little girl, 


backing out, her eyes growing bigger 
each moment as she looked first at the 
old lady and then at the deacon’s wife, 
who was now braiding a ‘‘stran’’ of 
red, yellow and black. 

‘«Seems ef that’s a little too gay, 
ain’t it?” she asked her mother-in-law; 
however, without the least intention of 
taking her advice. 

‘You know best,”’ said the old lady, 
placidly; and with the same wide- 
eyed expression the little girl went 
slowly out and softly latched the door 
after her. 

‘I declare that girl don’t seem to be 
bright like other children. But what 
can you expect of folks that sit down 
readin’ Saraday morning es early es 
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this? I don’t careif it is the Bible; 
. there’s a time for all things, and its 
meaner’n pusley to hide shif’lessness 
behind the lids of the Bible. Ifthey’d 
work asthey’d dought to,they wouldn’t 
haf to borry a newspaper right along.: 
But there comes Eben. Like enough he 
means to go ‘two turn’ to-day, and I’ll 
have to hurry up the dinner.’’ 

No, the deacon announced that he 
didn’t mean to go ‘two turn,’ when he 
entered and found a bounteous dinner 
ready for him. 

‘«T split that wood in the shed, it’s 
ben wantin’ to be split this long while. 
To tellthe truth I felt cheap to be goin’ 
by the meetin’house when there was a 
funeral.”’ 


«« A funeral!’ 

‘« Yes; must be old Mis’ Williams is 
dead.” 

«‘Like enough,’’ said his wife, 
thoughtfully. <‘‘I heard she wa’n’t ex- 


pected to live through the night 
a-Wednesday; but I hadn’t heard a 
word sense.”’ 

«1’ll used to goto school with Almiry 
Williams,” said his mother, stopping 
her work to push up her spectacles and 
look out of the window with far-away 
gaze. ‘‘ She had the reddest cheeks of 
any of us girls, and she was always full 
of fun, It don’t seem but yesterday 
since we girls used to snowball the 
boys; and we always had Almiry for 
captain. In some ways I should 
a-liked to gone to the funeral and some 
ways I shouldn’t. We hain’t ben as 
neighborly as we’d oughter ben.” 

‘*No; I meant to have carried you 
over to see her, Mother,’’ remarked the 
deacon, regretfully; and in a sober 
mood the little family sat down to din- 
ner just as Charley and Robert entered 
with their traps. 

‘«T say, Father, is it wrong to hunt?” 
asked Charley, after having satisfied 
the first demands of hunger. 

‘*No, mebbe it ain’t, for any one that 
has the heart to hunt. I never had. I 
never could bear to kill any cretur’ that 
the good Lord give life to.” 

‘«Well, I guess Mr. Kilburn is some 
like you; for he told us he should think 
us boys would be ashamed to be out 
huntin’, an’ you a deacon.” 

‘*He’d better look .to home,’’ said 
their mother, irritatedly; ‘‘boys that 
do as his boys do, needn't find fault with 
the neighbors’ boys. I don’t see no 
hurt in huntin’, Where'd we be, I’d 
like to know, if the first settlers hadn’t 
killed off wolves and bears ?’’ 

“Yes, yes, Eunice; I won’t deny but 
you are right. It’s only a feeling I 
always had trom a boy.”’ © 

‘Animals want to be killed, else 
there’d be no room for folks,” an- 
nounced Robert, with his mouth full. 

‘‘Want to! I guess they don’t 
want to be killed,” said Charley, laugh- 


ing. 

‘‘Haf to, then,’’ emended Robert, 
tartly. ‘‘ Youthink you're awful smart, 
don’t you?” 


‘¢ That'll do, boys,’’ said the deacon, 
looking from one to the other with mild 
decision. 

It was a current saying that Deacon 
Holman brought his family along the 
path of duty by such easy-going phrases 
as ‘‘ That will do,’’ or, ‘‘ Why, boys,’’ 
and if so he had been eminently suc- 
cessful, for no better boys than Robert 
and Charley Holman attended the dis- 
trict school; and their mother, with 
natural partiality, resented any intima- 
tion to the contrary. 

Deacon Holman, aided by his sons, 
worked in the shed diligently all through 
the afternoon until chore time; for, hav- 
ing failed to draw his second load of 

wood he didn’t care to sit down with 
his newspaper opposite his wife and 
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her pile of rags which would have been 
quite sufficient to have fitted out half-a- 
dozen Prodigal Sons. Even the dea- 
con’s wedding vest, which his wife had 
added at the last moment, seemed to 
stare at him reproachfully with wide- 
open velvety eyes from the purple ex- 
panse, as much as to say he had not ful- 
filled his part in the matrimonial com- 
pact. 

But evening came at last, when the 

bright kerosene lamp gleamed cheer- 
fully from the center of the round table 
and the deacon and the boys read un- 
disturbedly. Grandma sat with folded 
hands thinking of her school days and 
fitting in her imagination each one of 
the old seats and desks with a dead and 
gone schoolmate. But her daughter-in- 
law, as she often said, seldom got a 
chance to knit and when she did it was 
with a gleaming ferocity of clicking 
needles that spoke loudly of her tireless 
industry. 
. The son of a neighbor, a poor, half- 
witted lad, crept into the kitchen dur- 
ing the evening and stared as if fasci- 
nated by her busy fingers. 

‘*Be you knittin’?’’ he asked, at 
length. 

“‘Can’t you see that I am?’’ she an- 
swered, good-naturedly, pitying the 
unfortunate boy more than ever as she 
glanced at her own bright lads. ‘Set 
down a minute and Robert will get you 
some apples.” 

With his eyes glued to his book so 
persistently that his back loomed like 
an angry pussy before he could leave 
it, Robert obeyed his mother by bring- 
ing a dish of apples and setting them 
before poor Eldad. 

‘«Them’s good apples,’’ remarked 
the boy, after eating half a dozen; ‘‘ but 
I didn’t s’pose you knit Sundays.” 

‘*] don’t knit Sundays,” she an- 
swered, thinking he was even more un- 
derwitted than she had supposed. 
‘« Take the rest of them home.’’ 

‘«Thank ye. Them’s good apples, 
and you're a good woman, Mother says, 
if you be all work.”’ 

‘‘Your mother says I’m all work, 
dooz she?” not at all offended by the 
impeachment. 

‘«Yes; but I sha’n’t tell her you was 
workin’ to-night,” said Eldad, going 
softly out. 

‘«Mebbe his mother is one of them 
folks that keeps Saraday night instid of 
Sunday night,’’ said Mrs. Holman to 
herself; but no one else noticed his 
words in any way. 

The household slept a littke later next 
morning, and after the chores were 
done, and family prayers, which were 
always a little protracted on the Sab- 
bath, were over, the deacon took the 
little kitchen mirror and, planting it 
firmly on the window ledge, began to 
shave, while Mrs. Holman and the 
boys made their church toilets. Grand- 
ma, in these later days, when cold 
weather set in, stayed at home to 
keep house and prepare the Sunday 
lunch. 

The promise of the snowflakes had 
been fulfilled, and a light crust lay over 
the frozen ground, so, at the earnest en- 
treaty of the boys, their father con- 
sented to take the sleigh instead of the 
wagon. In due time, therefore, the 
two-seated conveyance drew up in front 
of the little village church; but, as there 
seemed to be no one there, the deacon 
drew out his watch and consulted it. 
“It’s meetin’ time,’’ he announced; 
and then he assisted his wife to alight 
while the boys took charge of the 
team. 

Not a soul diversified the solemn ex- 
panse of the bare country church, 
There was no fire in either of the little 
box stoves, and Mrs, Holman turned 


her head as she took her place in the 
family pew. 

‘It’s that sexton,’’ she whispered a 
moment later to the deacon. ‘‘ He’s 
been threatenin’ not to ’tend to things 
if he wa’n’t paid better.”’ 

‘« Wall, I can make a fire and start 
things,’’ said the deacon, good-natured- 
ly. ‘*He’d oughter be paid, and that’s 
a fact, and I'll haf to see about it if no- 
buddy else won’t. Here, Charley; 
you fetch some of them kindlin’s back 
er the meetin’house, and Robert you 
git an armful of wood, and I'll set to 
and whittle this soft stick to start the 
fire.” 

So, while Mrs. Holman sat stiff and 
erect in her pew, the deacon and his 
boys built a cheerful fire, and were 
warming their hands over it when the 
sexton entered. 

‘*Whew! you here, Deacon? and 
Mis’ Holman, too. I dodeclare! Wall, 
wall, it dooz beat all git eout.’’ 

“‘Yes, I see you wa’n’t on hand, and 
so Iturned to and made the fire.’’ 

“Sol see. Wall, I was jest comin’ 
over to sweep out and slick up a little 
when I see your teamdrivin’ up. I was 
beat; and so was my wife. She says, 
‘You'd better run right over, Ephraim, 
and see what’s up.’” 

‘“«Up?’’ repeated the deacon. ‘Is 
there anything odd in seeing a man 
and his family at church on the Lord’s 
Day?” 

‘*No; but it looks awful queer to see 
"em here a-Monday.” 

“What?” said the Deacon, slowly; 
‘‘T don’t sense your meanin’, not 
quite.” 

‘‘T say, it looks awful queer to see 
you an’ Mis’ Holman here Monday 
when there ain’t no meetin’,’’ nodding 
at the good lady’s back which seemed 
mutely protesting at the dilatoriness of 
the congregation’s and the sexton’s 
shortcomings. 

But a glimmer of understanding 
slowly dawned on the mind of the 
deacon, and he remembered the doubts 
he had experienced a day or two be- 
fore. 


‘«Can it be, this is Monday?” he ex- 


claimed. 

«« Sure,’’ asserted the sexton. 

‘‘ Was there a meetin’ yisterday ?”’ 

‘Sure: 

‘“‘It was a meetin’ then instid ofa 
funeral. I thought old Mis’ Williams 
must be dead.” 

‘‘Oh no, she’s gittin’ right along real 
smart.”’ 

‘«I’m glad of that,” said‘ the deacon, 
heartily. ‘‘I’ll carry Mother over to see 
her to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Holman’s hearing was perfect, 
and in deep chagrin she had gathered 
the drift of the conversation about the 
stove; so now without a word she went 
quickly out through the opposite door, 
climbed into the sleigh and sat there 
until her husband came to unhitch the 
horse. 

‘*T feel like a fool!” she ejaculated. 

‘“*You don’t look like one,’’ said her 
husband, mildly; ‘‘tho 1 must say you 
looked odd sittin’ in the pew there 
all alone,” and a roguish twinkle stole 
into the deacon’s eye. 

‘«Must be that’swhat Mr. Kilburn 
meant when he saw Charley and me 
huntin’,’’ said Robert. 

‘«Most like that was it,’’ said their 
father; ‘‘but you wa’n’t to blame, nor 
none of us. Sin isin the intention, and 
we didn’t any of us mean to break the 
Sabbath. We will keep the rest of this 
day as we’ve begun, and to-morrer I’ll 
carry Mother over to see Mis’ Wil- 
liams.” 

‘*What’s that Ephraim Dodd was 
sayin’ to you about gittin’ that load of 
wood ?”’ 


” 
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‘He said it made some talk, Eunice 
They thought I was losing either my 
mind or my religion when I went by 
hollerin’ to my cattle at five o’clock, 
and then drawed my wood by right in 
meetin’ time. I don’t see how we come 


to make sech a mistake. Le’s see; 
what did I do a-Monday?” 
«« A-Monday you went to mill. A- 


Tuesday I went after the grist ’’— 

“No; I fetched it home myself. I 
recollect Mr. Ames comin’ into the 
grist mill, and we stood and talked so 
long that the miller said my grist was 
ready. There’s where the mistake was, 
Eunice.” 

‘*Yes, I s’pose so; but I feel so pro- 
voked at myself for bein’ sech a fool. 
That Eldad knew more’n I did, and 
that little Perkins girl that come in to 
borry the Hera/d.” 

«« Wall, wall, Mother, I wouldn't 
mind,’’ said the deacon, pacifically. 
‘«The more you think of it the worse 
you'll feel, so jest put it out of your 
mind; I would.’’ 

‘¢]’m dreadful glad,’’ said Grandma, 
when they reached home. ‘‘’Tain't 
often that we have a chance to take up 
the dropped stitches of life; and 1’ve set 
here to-day thinkin’ how Almiry and I 
was all ther’ was lett, and she gone, too; 
and now to find she ain’t dead makes me 
real thankful. You never meant to 
break the Sabbath, Eunice, and the 
Lord won’t lay it up against you.” 


Stratrorp, N. H. 


In Icy Weather. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


THERE’S a pleasant sound of bell-tones, 
gently growing, far off flowing, 
Of rain upon the roof, like the patter- 
ing feet of mice; 
Of harp-strings in the casement where 
the wind is lightly blowing— 
But there’s no such music anywhere as 
the skates make on the ice! 


A-ringing and a-singing while you’re 
heeling, while you’re wheeling, 
A-humming and a-thrumming and 
a-drumming in a trice; 
A-chinking and a-clinking when the outer 
roll you’re reeling; 
Oh, there’s no such music anywhere as 
the skates make on the ice! 


A-chiming and a-rhyming, one stroke 
springing, one stroke swinging, 
A-jangling and a-twangling, whirling, 
twirling, twice and thrice, 
A-chaffing and a-laughing all along your 
airy winging,— 
Oh, there’s no such music anywhere as 
the skates make on the ice! 


Newsvuryport, Mass. 





Aunt Serena’s Salt Bag. 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER, 


WHAT makes the trunk so heavy?” 
asked Paul, as he lifted the _old- 
fashioned leather-covered box from the 
wagon at the ranch house. 

‘Gold and precious stones, likely. 
You know folks are all rich down in 
New England,’’ replied Theo. 

‘«¢ Aunt Serena wouldn’t bring those.” 

‘«Of course she wouldn’t,” put in that 
lady herself, coming from the dwelling 
which was to be her home for a year. 
‘‘I guess I know better than to bring 
anything like that out here—why don’t 
you have a board walk instead of a dirt 
path to the house ?”’ 

‘¢ This isn’t Connecticut, Aunt; it’s 
Texas, an’ mighty near the Panhandle,”’ 
replied Paul. ‘‘If you visit the Texans, 
do as the Texans do; you know the 
proverb.” 

‘‘It is not a proverb, and you did not 


_ quote it correctly; but hurry in with the 


trunk,”’ 
So the heavy burden was, with much 
training of muscles on the part of the 
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two nephews, carried inside; but the 
youths’ curiosity remained unsatisfied. 

**T’ve brought this twenty miles in a 
wagon to-day, and I ought to be told 
what's in it,” insisted Paul. 

So they waited while Aunt Serena 
unpacked. 

Dresses, aprons, a few keepsakes— 
out the articles came, all light of weight 
and furnishing no explanation of the 
mystery. But before “the bottom was 
reached the lid slammed shut and no 
more was to be seen. 

‘« Mighty funny she’s so particular,’’ 
commented Paul, as Theo and himself. 
sat on their ponies the following day, 
a couple of miles from the cabin, watch- 
ing the big cattle herd. ‘I’m going to 
find out, an’ right soon, too.” 

‘«Make a raid on the trunk ?” 

‘Don’t know; but I guess so. Fa- 
ther and Mother are going to take her 
over to the school director’s this after- 
noon. I'll make a hunt then.’’ 

And he did. When he came back 
his face was a study. 

‘« What d’ye find ?’’ asked Theo. 

«‘Couidn’t guess it in a thousand 
years.’”’ 

**Gold, _ silver, 
beans, bullets?” 

“Your trail ain’t even warm—it’s 
salt.”’ 

‘What for ?’’ 

‘‘How do you suppose I know? I’m 
goin’ to ask her.’’ 

But Paui did not need to ask. Aunt 
Serena suspected that her belongings 
had been searched, and forestalled any 
comments by remarking at the break- 
fast table: ‘‘It’s the purest, finest salt 
I could get—a hundred pounds of it. 
I’ve lived too long within smelling dis- 
tance of salt water to risk having things 
fresh. Even for a visit I wanted to be 
prepared for emergencies, and besides, 
I suppose you use stock salt in lumps 
here.” 

Paul admitted that she was partly 
right, and from that time the ranch 
table was not without the flour-like, re- 
fined product of the Eastern saJt works. 
The sack was set inside the storeroom 
door, and was the subject of many a 
joke in the family as well as among the 
herders. 

Even the sturdy nephews were not 
above referring to the ‘‘freshness’’ 
that their aunt expected to see in the 
Southwest. 

‘« But then it’s just what you’d allow 
to find a school-teacher doin’,’’ said 
Paul. His contempt. for school-teach- 
ers was, however, largely assumed, and 
he often wished: he were capable of 
teaching the neighborhood school, as 
his aunt was doing. He longed for her’ 
knowledge of books every time he saw 
her crossing the prairie to the sod 
schoolhouse, a mile or more from the 
ranch, where all the settlers’ children 
gathered. 

But soon something else was of more 
pressing importance. The grass on the 
range was becoming short, and the se- 
vere drouth had prevented the start- 
ing of a new growth. 

‘*We must move the stock down 
nearer the ranch house,’’ ordered the 
chief herder; and the men allowed the 
cattle to graze closer to the corral. 

Five thousand head of Texas cattle! 
A little sea of horns, thin, nervous faces, 
sharp backs and switching tails—it was 
a difficult band to manage, an army 
that skill alone could control. For 
man or horse singly they had neither 
respect nor fear; but a man on a horse 
could rule them, provided there were 
enough men on horses. 

As the hot summer days merged into 
autumn, no rain came to start the grass 
—something unexampled in the history 
of the ranch, Two or three times the 






iron, horseshoes, 
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herders found it necessary to drive the 

cattle several miles to water; but the 
grass near the ranch house was largest, 
because through the earlier part of the 
season the stock had been kept at some 
distance from the home headquarters. 

‘«It seems like being outside of civili- 
zation,’’ said Aunt Serena, coming 
home from her school one day, and 
looking out over the vast level plains on 
which were feeding the excitable ‘‘long- 
horns.’”’ 

‘Never mind,” said Paul, who came 
in just then clad in his herder costume; 
‘if we don’t have any bad luck, and get 
the stock to market all right, it'll take 
me zx¢o civilization. I’ve a share in the 
herd, and I’m going to college.” 

Paul. indeed, was growing exceeding- 
ly nervous over the cattle’s condition. 
A few weeks longer of short feed would, 
he feared, make them unsalable at the 
high prices on which he had counted. 

The next day there was another drive 
to water, and a tiresome one it was. 
Twice the herd broke into an awkward 
trot, and it required all the herders’ 
ingenuity and efforts to restrain it. 

The crackling of a stick, the call of a 
quail, the sudden starting of a jack 
rabbit—nothing seemed too trivial for 
the cattle in their present condition. 

‘‘Watch ’em mighty close, boys,’’ 
was the chief herder’s order, when, after 
much difficulty, all were safely returned 
to the ‘‘house range,’’ as the feeding 
grounds near home were called. 

And they were watched close. All 
day an endless procession of herders 
rode round and round the restless crea- 
tures, turning back the stragglers. 

On the second day the atmosphere 
seemed more oppressive than in weeks. 
It was ‘‘ headache weather,” according 
to Aunt Serena, and she found the mile 
walk to the schoolhouse a wearisome 
one. 

‘* IT shall dismiss school early this af- 
ternoon,” she remarked, on leaving 
home. ‘‘ The children can’t stand it to 
keep such long hours. I’ve invited the 
First Reader class to come to tea with 
me. There are eight of them.’’ 

Theo and Paul saw their aunt as she 
walked slowly through the close-pas- 
tured bunch grass, far on the opposite 
side of the ranch house. 

‘*I wish,” spoke the latter, anxiously, 
‘«that Aunt wouldn’t carry that bright 
yellow parasol. I’m afraid it will make 
us trouble some day.”’ 

‘«Nonsense!” was the reply; ‘‘ we al- 
ways have the herd on this side of the 
range while she goes and comes. She 
can’t be hurt.” 

‘« But the critters might stampede on 
us.” 

‘‘What’s going to make’em? Be- 
sides, it ain’t likely they'll go in that 
direction, anyhow.”’ 

But Theo did not know as much 
about the ways of cattle as did his older 
brother; nor was he animated by the 
same personal interest in the herd’s 
welfare. 

It was three o’clock when the broth- 
ers met again. 

‘«Say, Theo,” were Paul’s words as 
he rode close to his companion, ‘‘I’m 
awful thirsty. I wish you'd ride over 
to the house and bring out a can of 
water. The cattle are a little quieter 
now, and I’ll watch for both of us.’’ 

Without a word Theo was off, glad 
of a respite, and enjoying the brisk can- 
ter to which he spurred his willing 
pony. 

Nor did he lessen his pace on his re- 
turn. Racing swiftly along he ap- 
proached Paul and the herd, carrying 
the can of water and thrilled by the ex- 
ercise of the half-mile ride. 

As he drew near the pony braced it- 
self for the sudden stopping; but before 





the halt came there was an accident. 
Into one of the numerous gopher holes, 
which dot the prairies of the West, 
went one of the horse’s forefeet. 

In an instant Theo was hurled head- 
long from the deep-seated saddle and 
went, as did the pony, rolling on the 
sod. The water can broke as it fell, and 
the clink of its smashing could be heard 
for a long way. 

Paul heard it and, pressing the spur 
to his pony’s flank, hurried toward the 
victims of the mishap. But that was 
not all. Before Theo and his horse 
had regained their feet, each bruised 
and limping, every grazing steer had 
lifted its branching-horned head and 
was staring at the unwonted spectacle. 
Then, as if moved by a common im- 
pulse, every animal took a few steps 
away. A loud bellow from some ofthe 
more powerful ones followed, and the 
walk of the herd became a trot. The 
alarm increased as they moved—the 
trot was a canter—the canter a run; 
and by the time Paul had turned from 
inspecting the fallen boy and horse the 
dreaded stampede was in progress. 

The young man’s face grew white, 
even through the generous coat of sun- 
burn, as he fiercely urged his pony for- 
ward. Other herders were likewise 
riding fast; but the mass of horns and 
hairy backs was like an avalanche, 
plunging ahead, regardless of what 
was before, blind to any danger, to 
all intents an  umnreasoning, 
mob. 

The herd was headed toward the 
ranch house and would go near it, 
then on across the path leading to the 
school. It all passed through Paul’s 
mind in an instant, and, mingling with 
the thought of injury to the cattle, was 
that of danger to the school children or 
their teacher. The ranch house hid 
his view of the familiar path at first; but 
as he pushed ahead in a frantic hope of 
being able to turn the leaders, on whom 
he was rapidly gaining, it was fully re- 
vealed. 

Midway between house and school, 
directly in the course of the now in- 
furiated beasts, was a group, the very 
sight of which thrilled the hurrying 
rider. In its midst was a woman carry- 
ing a yellow parasol, and around her 
were some little folks—not many; but 
to Paul’s alarmed gaze it seemed a mul- 
titude. 

Aunt Serena and her tiny party of tea 
guests had just become aware of what 
was occurring a half-mile away. They 
could hear and almost feel the thou- 
sands of heavy hoofs beating on the dry 
prairie. The shouting cowboys, the 
bellowing steers, the dust—it was alla 
frightful menace. Uncertain which way 
to turn, and deeming it impossible to es- 
cape from the wide sweep on which the 
cattle were coming, they simply stood 
silent and terrified. But as they waited 
they saw one rider leave the group of 
half-dozen herders whose ponies had 
carried them near the leaders of the 
herd. 

‘‘Paul is deserting us!’ passed 
through Aunt Serena’s mind, and her 
heart sank as she spoke the words more 
to herself than to the children. 

It seemed so. Reining his pony aside 
he was riding like mad toward the 
ranch house, which was but a little 
out of the herd’s course. Theo saw it, 
as he stood helpless beside his lamed 
pony, and wondered. The other herd- 
ers saw it and yelled frantically to him 
to return. But Paul heeded them not. 
Like a flash into his mind had come the 
words of an old cattleman who had 
given him advice in the art of manag- 
ing a herd. 

‘Yeh kin do more with a bunch of 
cattle by their likes than their dislikes,” 
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had been a part of his philosophy; ‘‘an, 
I ’spect they’re a good bit like humans 
in that.” 

Already Paul was near the ranch 
house, and the anxious watchers saw 
him stop his horse with a severity 
which nearly brought the faithful crea- 
ture to its knees, dismount, dash in 
through the open door, reappear with 
something in his arms, leap to the sad- 
dle and race pellmell, fast as the pony’s 
feet could carry him, toward the head 
of the herd again. 

The cattle were running no faster 
than at the start, but neither had the 
cowboy’s efforts been able to check 
them. Moreover, the angry eyes of 
the leaders appeared to have been fasci- 
nated by the yellow parasol, which 
shone brightly in the sunlight, and 
were taking their way, followed by the 
whole frantic mass, directly toward it. 
In the air was an odor of bruised horns, 
and in the track of the herd was more 
than one struggling beast which had 
fallen in the race and been trampled 
unto death by its companions, 

But Paul was well in advance of even 
the foremost, and a gap of many rods 
intervened between even himself and 
the school party. 

‘«Git! Prince—Git!” he was saying, 
as he leaned low on his pony’s neck and 
pressed the spurs harder and harder 
on the steaming flanks. 

Then suddenly the watchers saw Paul 
turn sharply and ride directly in front 
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of the oncoming herd, scarce a dozen 
yards away. 

But they saw something more. As 
' he rode a fine, white stream poured 

from his saddlebow, and a flour-like 
trail was left behind him, showing 
clearly on the brown grass and barren 
spots of earth. 

‘“‘“What crazy thing’”—began the 
chief herder, who had been far in the 
rear but was now near the front. 

The cowboy riding next him did not 
wait for the conclusion of the sentence. 
His quick mind had solved the problem, 
and above the roar the chief caught the 
single word, ‘‘Salt!” 

Before the first of the cattle had 
reached the white line Paul was across 
the herd’s track and was trimming to 
come back further on. But it was un- 
necessary. As the first rank reached 
the seemingly slight barrier a familiar 
and appetizing odor reached the dis- 
tended nostrils. Forgetting their im- 
patience, the strong beeves slackened 
their pace. The crowding hundreds 
behind pushed them forward, but these, 
too, caught the scent and in a moment 
the whole herd was hooking and striv- 
ing for a taste of the animals’ greatest 
luxury. Paul, seeing what would happen 
rode on, still doling out the salt until he 
had a line long enough to engage the 
greater part of the herd and prevent any 
being crushed in the throng. As he 
looked back and saw the lately stam- 
peded brutes, sinking here and there to 
their knees to lick up the feast he had 
spread, he laughed aloud. 

‘<The old cattleman,’’ 
‘was right. 
caught ’em.” 

‘‘ Hope you won't feel sorry for the 
loss of your fine salt, Aunt Serena,’’ 
remarked Theo, roguishly, the follow- 
ing day. 

‘«Not at all,’’ wasthe reply; ‘‘ but I 
shall send for some more at once, and 
Paul can’t pour it out as he did the 

other, This kind of weather will set- 
tle that,” looking from the window at 
the driving rain which had come at 
last. ‘‘ Perhaps it was lucky that we 
had a dry spell, after all—so that the 
salt was not damp.”’ 


he thought, 
It was their ‘likes’ that 
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Learn by Heart. 
On His Blindness. 


WHEN I consider how my life is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world 


and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to 
hide 
Lodged with me useless, tho my soul 
more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and pre- 
sent 
My true account, lest he, returning, 
chide, 
Doth God exact day-labor, light de- 
ied? 


I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 


That murmur, soon replies: ‘‘God doth 
not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts: 
who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. 
His state - 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without 
rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 
—JOHN MILTON, 1608-1674. 


Pebbles. 


‘‘T BEG your pardon,” sang out the 
convict, as the Governor passed by his 
cell.— Philadelphia Press. 





....°* What was the cause of the watch- 
makers’ strike ?’”’ ‘‘Oh, they claimed they 
had to work over time.’’— Yale Record. 


...- Lawyer: ‘‘But my business is im- 
portant. Why can’t I see the judge?” 
Servant; ‘‘ His Honor is at steak.’’—Zife. 


-...‘'I have no great desire to see 
Switzerland; for I am sure the alps must 
be greasy with being climbed.’’—RICHARD 
Lr GALLIENNE. 


.... There is often heard 
A funny thing: 
‘* She sings like a bird ’’— 
When she-birds don’t sing. 
—Chicago Record. 


....Mother: ‘‘ Tommy, what onearth is 
Baby crying for?’ TZommy: ‘‘He’s 


angry with me, Mamma, because I was 
trying to make him smile with your 








glove-stretcher.’’—Punch, 
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...-Little Mary was discovered one 
day by her mother vigorously applying 
the oilcan to the kitten’s mouth. On 
being reproved, she replied: ‘‘ Why, 
Mamma, kitty squeaks so awful wher I 
pull her tail.” 


.-‘* Yes, I need a clerk,’’ said the 
hotel proprietor, in reply to an applicant 
for that place; ‘‘ but have you ever held 
such a situation?’’ ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘I am thoroughly inn-experi- 
enced.”’— 7 winkles. 

....The World’s Greatest Hermit.—He 
lives somewhere in some lone wood, in 
some umbrageous solitude in some far 
cave beyond the reach of human inter- 
course and speech; upon some lonely 
mountain high he communes with the 
lonely sky; in some sequestered sylvan 
spot, some moss-grown, leaf-embowered 
grot; somewhere in solitude’s far bound 
he lives, altho he can’t be found. He 
lives—the man who has not yet been 
mentioned for the Cabinet.—New York 
Tribune. 


...-It was at a public meeting in New 
York. One of two speakers, the Rev. 
Mr. R., had the misfortune when he tried 
to take a seat, to miss the chair and 
come down at full length on the platform. 
The accident occasioned a little sub- 
dued mirth, especially as the unfortunate 
divine was very tall, and seemed to cover 
the whole platform in his frantic efforts 
to rise. When at last it came his turn to 
speak, the presiding officer introduced 
him in these words: ‘‘ The Rev. Mr. R. 
will again take the floor.’’ Clapping, 
stamping and laughter reigned for sever- 
al minutes. The reverend gentleman had 
never before met with so enthusiastic a 
reception. —N. Y. Observer. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
PRIZES: 


For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles, we will send ‘‘ A Voyage 
to Viking Land,”’ by T. S. Steele. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during February the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrRizE.—‘‘ Kate Carnegie,’’ by 
Ian Maclaren. 

SECOND PRIzE.—‘‘ Sentimental 
my,’ by J. M. Barrie. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘In Ole Virginia,” by 
Thomas Nelson Page. 

FourTtH Prize.—‘‘ Travel and Talk,”’ 
by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. In two vols. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


Tom- 





LITERARY NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of eighty letters, and 
form a well-known couplet. 

My 12, 28, 55, 75, 29, 3, 46, 67, 70, 38 is 





a noted American poet; my 77. 43, 22, 64, 
47, 17, 61, 41 and 69, 71, 10, 50, 76 are two 
poets, each especially loved in his native 
land; my 8, 62, 32, 20, 48, 25, 10, 30, 60 is 
an American poet and novelist who lives 
in Europe; my 58, 31, 6, 72, 46, 13, 56, 5, 
27, 69, 41, 13, 37, 20, 15 is a noted English 
novelist; my 33, 59, 66, 23, 52, 76 is the 
maiden name of an authoress who lives 
in New England; my 34, 45. 11, 63, 70, 80 
is an English poetess; my 19, 68, 14, 49, 
26, 4 is an English poet; my 78, 50, 74, 35, 
8, 15, 53, 16, 42, 54 is a well-known poem 
by 52, 70, 40—a brilliant American poet; 
My 39, 7, 26, 65, 44, I9 is the author ofa 
famous book for boys; my 51, 68, 21, 57 
is an English chemist and inventor; my 
2, 79, 24, 34, 73,1 is an American poet; 
my 18, 12, 36, 39, gis the Christian name 
of ‘‘the learned blacksmith.”’ 
KATE B. RUNNELLS. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Whole, I am the father of a patriarch; 
transposed, I am a planet; transposed 
again, courageous purpose: curtail me 
now, and I listen; next, behead me, and 
Iam part of the body; behead me again, 
and add the first letter of the first word 
described, and I become cunning; now 
add the last letter of the first word de- 
scribed, and I become an animal. 

GS. mS. 
A LETTER PUZZLE. 
629 
77s 4 
* * & 
oo. oe 
Reading across: 
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1, Aromp; 2, a valued 
fruit; 3, foamy; 4, an outer covering. 
When the foregoing words have been 
rightly guessed, the letters represented 
by the figures from 1 to 12 will spell the 
name of a man who was born one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years ago to-day. 
His name is connected with the early his- 


tory of Harvard University. 
©. A: &. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 21. 

Z1GzaGc,—Stonewall Jackson. 1, Pass; 2, loth; 3, 
rove; 4, nose; 5, pest; 6, fawn; 7, puma; 8, silk; 9, 
also; 10, June; 11, pass; 12, peck; 13, peck; 14, pass; 
15, soar; 16, nigh. 

Novet DiaGonaLt.—Chrononhotonthologos Ze 
Cause; 2, ahead; 3, Paris; 4, Macon; 5, onion: 6, 
endow; 7, ichor; 8, prior; 9, orbit; 10, Endor; 11, 
cater, 12, light; 13, lasso; 14, botch. 15, Fagin; 16, 
stoop; 17, press. . 

Enicma.—The letter H. 


A clever puzzler sends the following rhymed solu- 
tion to the charade printed January 7th: 
The x offers shelter to man; 
The Dee is the traveler's joy; 
The fex is a closure for sheep; 
A dent may a housewife annoy; 
And the /ndependent’s the inn 
Where all ranging thought may seek rest, 
Till it sheepishly finds itself penned 
In the D of a schoolmaster’s —, — 
LA M. 


70,000,000 


People know Hood's Sarsaparilla is the best medicine 
ever produced, because it cures when all others fail. 
Seventy millions of people have an abiding confidence 
in the curative power of 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 





Hood’s Pills ate mild, effective. The favorite 
Hood s Pills family cathartic. Cure sick head- 
ache, ind ion, bili and all liver ills. 
















washed. Suppose you're the 


labor; the absence of rubbing: 





Mistress and Maid 


both have their part in the great 
savings that come from Pearline. 
Suppose you're the mistress. 
There’s the economy of it—the 


saving of time, etc., and the 
actual money that’s saved by 
doing away with that steady 
wear and tear on everything 
maid. There’s the saving of 
the hardest part of the house- 


work made easier and pleasanter. 

But suppose you are mistress and maid, both in one, doing 
your own work, Then there is certainly twice as much reason 
why you should do every bit of your washing and cleaning 


with Pearline. 
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12,000,000 Packages Sold Annually. 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANUT 
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Copyright, 1897, by Dunnam Mec. Co. 
New York and St. Louis. 


Better than Fresh Cocoanut. 


For all Purposes. 


All Grocers. 10, 20 and 40 Cent 


Packages. 















Waits on 
Appetite.” 
Few people give proper 
thought to nourishment. Try 
the best cereal food ever plac- 
d ed on the market. It is goo! 
he for Breakfast, Luncheon, Din- 
§ (74% ner—in fact forany meal of the 
y i day, while as a Dessert it is 
if beyond compare. Your gro- 
sg % cer keeps it; if he does not, 
My send us his name and your or- 
Y'v%  der—we will see that you are 
ay iy supplied. Made only by the 
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DE NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED. 
Our INVISIBLE TUE Cushions help when all else fail, 
as glasses heipeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard 


Send to F, Hiseox Co., 858 B’ way, N. Y., for Book and Proofs FREE 


“MARSHALL PROCESS” WICK 


requires no trimming; combustion of petroleum oils 
is perfectly odorless ; the flame cine Ba has no creep- 
ing tendency; makes the whitest light; is a non-con- 
ductor of heat, a preventive of overheated lamps; 
is the best wick made for all oil-heating and lighting 
purposes. Three sample wicks, 10 cents. We make the 


**Marshall Process” Wick fur every style of Burner and 
Oil Heater in the market. 


NEW JERSEY WICK COMPANY, 


Newark, N. J. 


“MAYER & CO., 


s s 
Memorial Windows. 
MUNICH, LONDON, NEW YORK 
47 Barclay Street, New York. 

__ FRANCIS Il. MONAGHAN, Manager. = 


The New 
Photography 


is a better photography, a surer 
photography, a cheaper photog- 
raphy. Here itis at its best, to- 
gether with satisfactory answers 
for any knotty problems connected 
with it. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., of New York 
W. 1. LINCOLN ADAMS, PRES. 
Nos. 60 and 62 East filth Street. 





Send 3s5c. for a sample copy of The Photographic Times, 
containing about 100 handsome photographic illustrations. 











STRETCHERS gomefsiGAQMUS 


rville NewJersev 
TO PREVENT SURINKING 


OF SHIRTS, DRAWERS AND UNION SUITS 


Send for circular or inquire of ‘oHN WANAMAKER. 


GROCERIES. 


Are you going to stock your country or city home with 
groceries? If you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 
st. Ourspecialties are our 41 Blend of Teas 
and 43 Blend of Coitee. We deliver all orders in 
this and adjacent cities free. Freight prepaid by rail- 
road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 
of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 








ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York, 
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SURPASSING ALL OTHERS 


* All over the world.” 





Either Lock-Stitch 
or Chain-Stitch. 


Each the best of its kind. 
See the Latest Model, 


- Te SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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emington 


. Typewriter 
is one of the strongest machines 
made, is difficult to get out of 
order, and easy of adjustment.” 
—Phila. Evening Telegraph. 


Examine the 
New Model Number... 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 B’way, New York 
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RUBINO HEALING 
SPRINGS NATURAL 
LITHIA WATER. 


EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER LITHIA 
WATER IN EXISTENCE. 
Recommended and prescribed for 30 years by 


Dr. Pole, of Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va., 
and leading New York physicians. 





SALESROOM: 


7 WEST 42d STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DE LAVAL SEPARATORS. 


University oF WISCONSIN, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Madison, Wis., Jan. 6th, 1897. 

“Another year’s experience in our creamery, 

which we operate in a practical way as well as for 

experimentation and instruction, has given us a still 

higher appreciation of the ‘ Alpha’ and ‘ Baby’ De 

Laval Separators. The exhaustiveness of the skim- 

ming under the varying conditions of milk flow and 

temperature continues highly satisfactory, and the 

machines give full evidence of lasting qualities un- 
der daily use.” 

W. A. Henry, Dean College of Agriculture 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 246. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Randolph & Cana! Sts., | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICACO. NEW YORK. 


New Complete Catalogue of 
BEST SEEDS that Grow 
mailed FREE to any address, 
W.ATLEE BURPEE& CO. 
Philadelphia. 
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12 STYLES. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Work Indoors and Out. 


Interior Decoration and the 
Arts of Design. 


BY NETTIE ADAMS. 


THE profession of the decorator has 
arisen within the past two decades in this 
country, and people begin to realize that 
making a home as a whole tasteful and 
refined is a better indication of artistic 
sensibility on the part of the owner than 
the possession of a costly but unrelated 
array of pictures and porcelains. Altho 
men like Mr. Garnsey have in charge the 
decoration of large public buildings, 
there is much professional decorating 
which falls to women. Not only do they 
arrange the table or the dining room for 
some great occasion, or suggest schemes 
of color for the renewal of certain rooms 
of a house, but we read in the papers 
that Miss —— has several houses in 
hand; that Mr. L.’s dining room will be 
decorated by pyrography, the rich 
browns of the burned oak of ceiling 
beams and frieze contrasting with the 
blue paneling; that the chairs from 
original designs will be upholstered in 
American leather closely resembling the 
old Spanish, and that the embroidered 
portiéres will be embellished by bands of 
appliqué work. In fact, we gather that 
the house decorator should know and 
use every form of art expression, should 
be extremely sensitive to color and rela- 
tions of space values, and should be wise 
in prices and in current and _ historic 
styles. 

What is the best road to becoming 
a decorator? Certainly not that of 
reading the journals, where unknown 
people, who probably have not done any 
decorative work, pour forth column after 
column, telling how to put bows on dust- 
pans and fillthe house with a barbaric 
clutter, which should be swept out with 
the besom of destruction. Why should 
we take quack advice when the greatest 
artists have recorded their opinions upon 
the professions which they have followed 
to eminence? 

One cannot begin better than by read- 
ing ‘‘Learning to Draw,” translated from 
the French of M. Viollet-le-Duc, the 
great architect, who followed the array 
of his professional writings by this de- 
lightful and simple iliustrated story, the 
last thing he wrote, evidently coming 
straight from a heart understanding chil- 
dren and full of a patriotic desire to serve 
his country by ennobling her arts and 
crafts. A boy of tenis carried in this 
story through an education which thor- 
oughly trains his perception and judg- 
ment. When old enough to choose a pro- 
fession he becomes a designer, and begins 
life as foremanina furniture shop. Of 
course, the basis of the child’s training 
is drawing; but drawing, taught as it 
should be, as a mode of recording obser- 
vations by means of a language which 
engraves them on the mind and permits 
them to be utilized, whatever the career 
to be followed—the kind of drawing 
based on nature study, which we hope to 
see in all our public schools. 

Another good book to read is the life 
of P. V. Gallaud, the greatest French 
decorator, not yet translated into Eng- 
lish. He appears to have fallen upon 
an ideal course of preparation. His 
father, who taught him to draw and 
model, was a silversmith of the olden 
school when people used really sculp- 
tured plate and often had it recast irf the 
prevailing mode. -He studied for some 
three years in an architect’s office which 
was the best thing possible, since all the 
decorative arts are dependent upon archi- 
tecture. Afterward he drew and painted 
from life and exhibited a portrait at the 
Salon at the age of twenty, Then for 
several years he worked where he wanted 
to begin as a boy, in the studio ofa 
great scene painter and decorator. Isit 
to be wondered at that he became director 

ofthe Gobelins and that the Professor- 
ship of Ornament was created for him at 
the Beaux Arts! To draw, draw con- 





stantly from Nature was hiscreed, His 


extravagance was a wonderful garden 
with sunken paths were he walked with 
the eye on the level of the plants which 
he could surprise in the intimacy of 
growth and study in the development of 
leaf and flower so that he was never at a 
loss for a motif. 

One could almost as well. spare the 
mural decorations by M. P. de Chavannes 
in the Panthéon as M. Gallaud’s borders 
of horse chestnuts which surround them. 

But why take this serious view of the 
training of a decorator when the object 
of this series of articles was to consider 
some of those minor arts by which a man 
may live? 

Simply that those who would work at 
furniture designing, needlework, metal 
work, bookbindings, tapestry, wall pa- 
pers, carpets, mosaic, stained glass, en- 
amels, pottery, and so on with the arts 
and crafts, may look more broadly at their 
work as a part of home decoration, and 
that they may see what would be ideal 
training for themselves and get as much 
into their lives as possible. It is to help 
take them above the consideration of the 
technical process as of the first impor- 
tance. It is to emphasize the dignity of 
laboring together with such designers of 
wall papers and textiles, stained glass 
firedogs and book covers as the late 
William Morris, Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
and Mr. Cobden Sanderson, who have 
aided to place England in the forefront 
for originality and beauty of design. 
One of our foremost artists said this fall, 
in discussing her summer trip abroad, 
that the French seemed to have abso- 
lutely lost their sense of fitness in inte- 
rior decoration and minor design while 
English decorative artis full of original- 
ity and charm. 

These last qualities cannot develop 
when the embroiderer talks only of 
stitches and the China painter only of 
patent kilns and of vitrifiable pencils. 
When the artist in embroidery creates 
and adapts new stitches to give the right 
effect for her original design, and the 
medium of the china painter is considered 
as a means to an artistic result, our dec- 
orative arts also will be in the way of im- 
provement. 

With regard to a practical beginning 
as a decorator, it is well to get employ- 
ment at one of the artistic crafts or in an 
architect’s office, or to go to a school of 
design or to an art school; but the person 
who begins at the crafts end wants to 
put the weight of study on the side of its 
artistic possibilities, and the one who 
begins on the artistic and theoretical end 
must somehow learn to do the work with 
his own hands for which he produces the 
design. 

As Viollet-le-Duc says, the designer 
must accept practical imperatives as rea- 
sonable, welcome them as friendly oppor- 
tunities for loyal and honest expression, 
and he will then find that these very con- 
ditions will do more than all else for his 
real progress, and for the development 
of contemporary art. 





Farmers’ Week in Albany. 
BY WM. HOYT COLEMAN, 


Tue third week in January is usually 
a ‘‘farmers’ week’’ here, by reason of 
the annual meetings of State and County 
Agricultural Societies. This year it was 
unusually so, having in addition a 
‘‘ farmers’ congress,’’ a ‘‘ stock-herders’ 
meeting,’”’ and a meeting of Ayrshire 
breeders. J 

The Farmers’ Congress originated two 
years ago, when ten delegates from the 
State attended the National Farmers’ 
Congress at the Atlanta (Ga.) Exposition. 
The idea seemed a good one to bring 
home—that of a general discussion of 
farmers’ interests, from which politics 
should not be excluded, So last winter 
the first State Congress was held in Al- 
bany, and the promoters were encouraged 
to call a second this year. Two days’ 
sessions were held in Jermain Hall, 
January 19th and 2oth, with attendance 
of 60 to 100. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were ‘‘The Prison Labor Prob- 
lem,” by the Hon. John T, McDonough, 
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State Commissioner of Labor Statistics; 
‘‘ Humus of the Soil,”’ by Ezra T. Schoon- 
maker, a graduate of Cornell; ‘‘ Unbal 
ancing of American Industries,’ by 
E. P. Powell, of Clinton; ‘‘ Past, Pres- 
ent and Future of Farming,’’ by 
George H. Niver, Bethlehem; and ‘* Good 
Roads.’’ The latter was the most ex- 
tended and practical of the discussions, 
and occupied an afternoon. Gen. Roy 
Stone, Director of the United States 
Bureau of Good Roads, gave an account 
of the work done in other States, and by 
the Government. Mr. E. G. Harrison, 
Superintendent of the Bureau work, and 
a practical engineer, described the 
method and cost of making good roads, 
and the result of their use. It had been 
found in five States that such roads did 
not increase taxation, and did lessen the 
cost of doing business. By extensive 
correspondence it had been learned that 
the average haul in the United States 
was seven miles; the average weight of 
load, one ton; average cost per mile over 
twenty-five cents, or nearly three dollars 
per haul. Number of tons hauled, 313,- 
349,377; cost, $946,414,665. On improved 
roads four to five tons are easily drawn, 
at cost of seven cents. The average cost 
of such roads is about $3,000. The roads 
are built by the counties, and the State 
refunds one-thirdthe cost. The smaller 
side roads are cared for by the towns. 
In addition residents pay ten per cent. of 
first cost. The material is broken stone, 
of several sizes, closely rolled. In 1891 
the cost of roadmaking and repairs ina 
certain county was $45,000, old plan; in 
1895, new plan, less than $30,000. Jona- 
than Wyckoff, of Rome, described 
what had been done in Onondaga County, 
and said the cities and villages had paid 
sixty-five per cent. of the cost and the 
towns the rest. 

Mr. Powell’s address presented a 
weighty array of facts to show how man- 
ufacturing had outstripped the farming 
and shipping interests since 1860. Befote 
that time they were nearly balanced. 
Since then the shipping trade has gone 
into the hands of foreigners, and ship- 
building has decreased from 385 vessels 
in 1855 to 2 in 1895. While agriculture 
has vastly extended in lands, the value of 
both land and products has steadily gone 
down, and farmers were discouraged. In 
this State seventy percent. of the farmers 
would live in town if they could. Mr. 
Powell appeared to think that tariff legis- 
lation had unduly favored manufactures, 
at the expense of agriculture and ship- 
ping. Resolutions were adopted favor- 
ing commissions in place of juries in 
opening highways; employment of con- 
victs in building roads; biennial elec- 
tions, especially in towns; the same pro- 
tection to farmers as is given to other in- 
dustries; the publishing of statistics of 
farm labor and products; agricultural 
instruction in country public schools; 
transfer of Erie Canal to Government 
control; taxing personal property; a pro 
rata freight bill. A. W. Litchard, of Al- 
legany County, was elected President; 
L. D. Collins, Jr., Secretary; with eleven 
vice presidents, executive committee of 
seven, and legislative committee of four. 

The State Agricultural Society con- 
vened in Agricultural Hall on Wednes- 
day. Pres. 1. P. Roberts, of Cornell, in 
his annual report, noted a distinct ad- 
vance in agriculture during the past two 
years, both in country and State. It was 
noticeable at the last State fair. The 
society has also made progress, liqui- 
dated a floating indebtedness, and im- 
proved the fair buildings at Syracuse 
$20,000 worth. He recommended offer- 
ing premiums for grade milch cows, with 
farm tests during the summer, that might 
lead to a larger use-of full-blooded ani- 
mals. Cows with the best record should 
be exhibited on the fair grounds; special 
classes should be provided for imported 
animals. While several classes of live 
stock have fallen off, the number of 
farmers breeding full-blooded and grade 
animals has increased. Improvement in 
dairy cattle, horses and fowls has been 
most marked. Secretary Docharty’s re- 
port showed exhibits at last State fair as 
follows: Cattle, 406; horses, 182; sheep, 
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499; swine, 517; poultry, 1,389; farm 
produce, 1,259; total, 7,681. The intro- 
duction of pure water on the grounds 
from the village of Solvay was a chief 
improvement. ‘Fhere had been an im- 
mense over-production of apples, espe- 
cially Baldwins; a light crop of other 
fruits, except grapes, and these were low 
in price. Unfavorable conditions still 
attended the growing of hops. 

Officers elected: President, the Hon. 
B. F. Tracy, Brooklyn; Corresponding 
Secretary, James B. Docharty, Albany; 
Recording Secretary, Frederick C. 
Schraub, Lowville; Treasurer, B. Judson 
Smith, Syracuse; eight vice presidents, 
and Executive Committee of eight. 

Resolutions were passed inviting all 
live-stock associations in the United States 
to hold their next meetings in Albany 
same week with society; Congressmen 
and Senators to be asked to vote against 
bill now before Congress prohibiting viv- 
isection; Legislature to be asked to place 
the State on equality with other Statesin 
the matter of good roads. A resolution 
to transfer inspection of herds of cattle 
from the Board of Health to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was laid onthe table. 

Atthe annual meeting of county agri- 
cultural societies, Thursday, forty-one 
counties were represented. This is chief- 
ly a business meeting, to look after legis- 
lative appropriations, the tax on racing 
associations, etc. Incidentally matters 
affecting the interests of county societies 
are discussed. Speaker O’Grady, of the 
Assembly, made a short address, noting 
the amounts appropriated for agriculture 
last year, aggregating $225,000, and say- 
ing that whatever agriculture needed he 
would do his utmost to help obtain it. 
Officers elected: President, J. H. Durkee, 
Sandyhill; Vice Presidgats, DeW. jea- 
kins, Central Bridge; Philip Keck, Johns- 
town; Secretary, Eugene Moore, Johns- 
town; Treasurer, A. E. Brown, Batavia, 
with executive committee of seven. A 
society of kindred aims, called the State 
Association of Union Agricultural Socie- 
ties, also held its annual meeting in the 
Capitol. President, George I. Wilber, 
Oneonta; Secretary, George B. Harmon, 
Brockport. 

The State Breeders’ Association held 
their seventh annual convention on Tues- 
day in Agricultural Hall, with thirty- 
three members present, out of fifty. C. 
D. McLaury, of Portlandville, read a 
paper on the future possibilities in breed - 
ing pure-blood cattle, which he thought 
were bright, as farmers had learned that 
scrub cattle brought lower prices, and 
their milk and butter were inferior in 
quality. James Hilton, of New Scotland, 
in a paper on beef breeds, thought the 
East could compete with the West in pro- 
ducing beef just as good and as cheap. 
What the West saved in feed the East 
would make up in freight rates. All 
breeders should buy thoroughbred cat- 
tle, not waste their time with scrubs. 
His preference was Devons. 

Superintendent Cottrell, of the Morton 


Ellerslie farms, at Rhinecliff, read a paper | 
on Guernseys, which he considered the | 
best all-round breed, and especially for ' 


milk and butter. The Guernsey was the 
cow of the future. He gave statistics of 
the herd under his charge, a history of 
some of the noted ,cows, and some facts 
about the breed throughout the country 
and in the Isleof Guernsey. W. Judson 
Smith read a paper on Holstein-Frie- 
sians, of which his firm hasa large herd, 
from which better results had been se- 
cured than from any other herd. As 
milk producers they had no superior, 
and for butter they could not be excelled. 
Resolutions were passed to obtain better 
judging at fairs, and for a joint meeting 
of all breeders’ societies. 

The American Ayrshire Breeders’ As- 
sociation met in Stanwix Hall, on Thurs- 
day. Five States were represented. The 
committee on home dairy tests reported 
thatthe Yeaton herd, Dover, N.H., in four 
days’ milking (June and December) gave 
1,257 pounds milk, 13 total solids, 4.13 per 
cent. butter fats, 50 pounds total butter 
fat. The Winslow herd, Brandon, Vt., 
gave 1,047 pounds milk, 12.83 total solids, 
4-II per cent. butter fat, 42 pounds total 
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butter fat. It was resolved to continue 
home dairy tests in 1897, herds of five or 
more, instead of ten or more as last year, 
being allowed to compete. Report of 
treasurer showed a membership of about 
150, and a balance in treasury of about 
$2,600. Dr. George M. Twitchell, of Maine, 
read a valuable paper on ‘‘ The Structure 
of the Cow as Indicative of Dairy Qual- 


ity.”’ 
Avsany, N. Y. 
Outdoor Relief in Agricultural 


Communities. 
BY DR. GEORGE G. GROFF. 


IN THE INDEPENDENT of October the 
15th, Prof. J. H. Hislop, makes the re- 
markable assertion that no relief should 
be given to the poor in agricultural dis- 
tricts, until the unfortunates have been 
removed to poorhouses or workshops! He 
cites the experience of England, where, 
he asserts, assistance is only granted 
upon removal to a public institution. 
The writer of this note has lived nearly 
fifty years in strictly agricultural com- 
munities, and he makes the unqualified 
assertion that there should be no paupers 
whatever in such communities in America. 
There may be unfortunate individuals 
who need some aid from the public, but 
there should be no paupers. 

The first thirty years of the writer’s 
life were spent in a large and very popu- 
lous township, but with no town or vil- 
lage of more than one hundred and fifty 
inhabitants. There were a few poor peo- 
ple, some very aged blacks, a few help- 
less whites; but he never heard of a sin- 
gle person, young or old, white or black, 
going from that communityto the poor- 


_house,. The aged were assisted by the 


neighbors and churches, while friendless 
children invariably found homes with 
charitably disposed farmers not blessed 
with children. He now resides in a 
county in which there is no town of more 
than 3,500 inhabitants. It is a strictly 
agricultural county. In it there is no 
jail, poorhouse or saloon. So far as he 
knows, there are no paupers in the 


county. Ther eare some unfortunates, 
supported in part bythe public. In some 
townships he understands there are no 
public charges at all 

A wise law in Pennsylvania forbids the 
retention of children over two years of 
age in any poorhouse for a period of over 
four weeks. They must be placed in 
homes or private families. Should, now, 
unfortunate adults be placed in poor- 
houses? Would it be a matter of econo- 
my in rural districts? In the writer’s 
township is a poor woman who was aban- 
doned by her scoundrel husband. He 
left her with six young children, one a 
helpless idiot confined to his bed. This 
woman is devoted to her children, and 
works nearly every day in the week. 
The township pays her house rent, a 
comfortable little home for thirty dollars 
a year, anda weekly allowance of four 
dollars. With this small pension she 
feeds and clothes her children and keeps 
them together. If tnese six children 
were placed in a Home or a State institu- 
tion it would cost the county at least 


three dollars per week for each one, with 
an unknown amount for the idiot. In 
the same township are three bed-ridden 
people; one is a man who has been con- 
fined to his bed for thirty years with 
rheumatism. The township makes a 
grant of three dollars and fifty cents per 
week to his family, and they care for him 
in allthings. Could it be done for this 
amount ina poorhouse? The township 
overseers have always been able to pro- 
cure homes and attendance for even bed- 
ridden persons, generally in their own 
families at a maximum charge of three 
dollars per week. If this county should 
erect a poorhouse the fixed charges would 
be something like the following to start 
with, with a certainty of rapid increase: 


Poor farm (interest on $10,000)........ $500 
Buildings (interest on $10,000)......... 500 
SUPROMMAEIE 65:0 vcacacncikietevswedce 1,000 
MAQION eco FN 6 aides cvigscostnencess 300 
MUIR acl vectvancscces cupeccaccs 250 
WOMMBG aide Secud en desa cine Us co cccs 200 

$2,750 


This is more than half the total cost of 
the poor in the county. 

What is true of a community is true in 
a general way of all agricultural commu- 
nities in America. There should be no 
paupers inthem and, the few unfortunate 
among the people should be cared for in 
a more humane and Christian-like man- 
ner than in poorhouses and workhouses. 
A very little help tides these unfortu- 
nates along from year to year. They do 
not lose their self-respect, they are not 
pauperized. 

As soon as men gather in towns the 
pauper begins to appear. For him, pos- 
sibly the workhouse is the best place, tho 
it may not be a bad plan to give him a 
course of instruction in an industrial in- 
Stitution, for if he knew some line of 
work, even the pauper would often mend 
his ways. 

No, do not urge the poorhoase upon 
rural communities. Rather ®:ach the 
people that they have no need #f it, and 
that they should have no pauper in their 
midst. at unfortunates exist with them 
should be treated in a Christian manner. 
“* Even as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me. 
The poor ye have with you always.” 

LewissurG, PENN. 








~ Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
right if you get the right one 
for your lamp. 
Let us send you the Index. 
There is no other way to 
enjoy your lamp and avoid 
expense. ~ 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Peter Moller, 


who in 1853 revolutionized the whole system 
of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the intro- 
duction of the “‘ steam process,’’ has now in- 
troduced a new method which is as superior to 
the steam process as that was to the old and 
crude methods. By the new process the Oil 
is kept free from impurities, and does not 
come into contact with the atmosphere at any 
time during the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


ts not sold in bulk, but is bottled when manu- 
factured. The Oil is free from disagreeable 
taste or odor and causes no eructation. 
In flat oval bottles only, dated. See that our name seoetas 
on bottle as agents. —— y~ mailed free. 
Schicffelin & Ce New York. 
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As follows: 


4 First Prizes, each of $100 Cash -  - -§$ 400.00 
“a inde Fara Bicycles*2,000.00 

25 Gold Watches - 1,000.06 
3,400.00 
83, *. 


20 Seco’ nd se 
ri Third“ 


Cash and Prizes given each month - - 


Total given during 12 mos. 1897, $40,800.00 





AND GIVEN FREE | 


PRIZES EACH MONTH 
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HOW TO TAIN THEM. 
o... etitors to ae as many SUNLICHT 1. been) bape aurine Tat tn ‘each of the 4 districts 
oe & zes Wi. as foll 

Sr e to op portion ofeach > — The 1 Competitor who sends in the 
wrapp tion contain SEND THIS TOP PORTION | Largest Number of coupons from 
in, the heading Coonan thed district in nwhich he or resides 

SOAP.” 'T NetCom will rece rt an 
an??? a arets a postage Next f ‘Competitors * . 0 Some 
pA ovat aber siating aoe = ™ nthe Sdistrict in which they 
rest a ac receive at winner's 

ito r+ u fone name and | address | | opti tnd . or gentiemat'sP Oath 

TOSes ecin| icycie, price 

New nto coareed on tag Lids | 3 Khe 10 Competitorsw osend in the 
Wrapper (lopleft hand corner)withNUMBER , Next at Numbers of coupons from the dis- 
of the DISTRICT Competitor lives in. trict in which they reside will Eachr receive at winner's 











No. of NAME OF DISTRICT. 
District New York City, Brooklyn, Long 
1 and Staten Islands, Ne ersey.- 








NewYork State (outside of N.Y. Cily, 














2 Brooklyn, Long and Staten 1 Islands). 
Pei nsylv ania, Delaware, Mary- 
33 | land, West Vir irginia and Dis- 
ee ei ay of Columbi: 
<& |The New England States. 








» m’f’d by Geo. N. Pie’ Bate 
falo, Boston and New York. Fitted, with iota 
Tires, First Class Nickle Lamp. rture 
Bell, Standard Cyclometer, and unt Lave le. 


option a lady’s or gentleman's Gold Watch, price $25. 
e Competitions will Gece the Last Da 


Each Month during 1897, Coupons received too .. 
for one — 8 competition will be put into the next. 

3. Competitors who obtain wrappers from unsold 
80a) anieneabees will be disqualified. _Employees 
of Lever Brothers, Ltd., and their families, are de- 
— from com 


ing. 

A printed list of Winners in Competitor’s district 
will be forwarded to Competitors in about 21 days after 
each competition closes. 

. Lever Brothers, Ltd., will endeavor to award the 
prizes folly tothe best oftheir ability and judgment, 
but it is understood that all who compete agree to ac- 
cept the award of Lever Brothers, Ltd., as final. 


LEVER BROS., ied New York. 
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Perfect Cure.» 


idhood I was troubled 

A - swelling, and was 

—— f nian from scrofulous sores on 
are & Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 
KATE 


a perfect cure.” — 
Connors, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s on Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 








DARLING’ ‘Se 


Fertilizer represents represents the highest nutritive value. 
Practical experiments prove it to be the most eco- 
nomical in use and productive in results. It is made 


Pure Bone Basis. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES aspecialty. Beef Scraps, 
Oyster Shells, Chicken Bone and DARLING’S CON- 


CENTRATED MEAL. 
Send for 1897 catalogue. 
L. B. Darling Fertilizer Company, 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 


FERTILIZERS 


hess that Cough 


before it is TOO — 


DR. WII. HALL’S 
BALSAI1 


* FOR THE LUNCS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 
edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by aJl Druggists, 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
Nu BALSAM. 4 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 








Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 








One month.......... $ 25| Six montns.......... $1 50 
Three months....... Nine months........ 2 25 
Four months........ 1 00} One year.......eeeee 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber.....3.....seeeeeee $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........++++++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber...........+.0+08: 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each..........+-++. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber............+e.000+ 8 50 


Four subscribers one year each.........-+-+0+- 8 50 

Five years to one subscriber..........++.-+++> 

Five subscribers one year each..........+-++26: 
In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 


To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 
The above rates, payable in advance, are 
invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 
Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents, 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 





POSTAGE to a Foreign Country in the 
Postage Union $1.56 a year extra. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals with THE INDEPENDENT, can 
save money by writing for our Clubbing 
List. 

Files or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, post- 
paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 

















































































































































































\ Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 

COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 
=e 
DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 











VIMOID 


MENDS 


M TIRES 


With the VIMOID Kit, the VIM 
is the easiest repaired tire to-day on 
the market. 

VIMOID is not a solution to be put 
into tires in case they should punc- 
ture, but is a plastic plug, that even 
an unskilled person can insert into 
the puncture, repairing it instantly, 
easily and permanently. 

Sent on receipt of 50 cents if the 
dealers do not have it. 

Address Department M 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


275 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 


CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISCO. 








Branches at 


New YorKE. 
8r. Lovis. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


A Trip 
to Jamaica, 


the Queen of West Indian Islands, 
BY THE 


Atlas Line 


oiters exceptional advantages to persons seek- 
ing a vacation of limited duration for health 
and rest. The trip from New York to Jamaica 
and return can be madein17 days. Send for 
illustrated booklet. 


PIM, FORWOOD & KELLOCK, 


General Agents, 24 State Street. New York. 


Reduced Rates to Washington 


On Account ef the Inauguration via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


For the benefit of those who desire to attend the 
ceremonies incident to the inauguration of President- 
elect McKinley, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 

any will sell excursion tickets to Washington 
March I, 2,3 and 4, valid to return March 4 to 8 
at the following rates: 

From New York, $8.00; Philadelphia, $5.40; 
Phillipsburg, $7.73; Trenton, $6.79, and from all 
other stations on the Pennsylvania system at re- 
duced rates. 

This inauguration will be a most interesting 
event, and will undoubtedly attract a large number 
of ple from every section of the country. 

the = agnificent facilities of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Sonics this line the favorite route to the Na- 
tional Capital at all times, and its enormous equip- 
ment and splendid terminal advantages at Washing- 
ton make it especially popular on such occasions. 











FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


S by Elegant Steamships weekly. Frost 
a8 meUnS nknown Malaria im: impossible. és 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


trip, fifteen days in the tropics. About +o a day 
“ene fore conepornlan, meals and stateroo! 
For further particulars apply to . 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; ‘ 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1896. 





RECEIPTS IN 1896: 





as os bi kb cnenun heh a dhbsncpcndes ensyCunseeetabbbes cngsccth casgencevocceesenevccscqnecesceepesseaeses $3,610,768 70 
PDO ENON. a ase anin cnsn ss erpaeve ob tance neenicRissintpe cc tepeekseddnee tonne ee opdowsnesences $$ eabbe anh oo Se 801,199 18 
From death aes to be held by Company and paid by installments (this item included in liabilities). 60,421 23 
TR BORN ccc s sean bnsinh n bands ob pyrene ce cccccs cncc ns ccevensatebiguabideebicebpicacdooss $4,472,389 06 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1896. 
Death claims (less $35,000 re-Insurance).............ssseeeeesereeceeeecesecceeeeseeseceneneees oe b- 
Surplus returned to policy | hi Reksees ta dividends. : :  482}549 90 
Surrendered and cate pmohehnanhabhhin Srpesihsbecadstosvdesvecetancsauvepbovaccesos 365,894 88 
Total coments Ee 5 ni 5 cis shniah i bhmaneobedatinsshpebvedibherihsesco 1 471 10 
Commissions, ay os and Boe a fees, printing, advertising, medical See. amy 
and m + expenses... - 
Taxes equal on real estate Saebbersitsde> 35 
bac cece po sbascosocsbecccesieccocece aS ll 
Pagesente o0 on death claims yabie in installments. * 00 
Profit and Loss............. n SubcdpDiisotaeanaseinscdthcecvsenhgint Gs odguc ohbadhepdapes sees photoes pbacesrns oe 621 59 
IE 2 ond 00s Cece eaumicnconheteal antoanss adbanndioehoes veas eséphensesern “$2,857,944 49 
ASSETS. 
a 5 Bos bcs as Ska bab dude ons cccgubee peed eubes songdeteccucees $6,591,390 26 
Sok: 058 nesinneneuntinpabatuane’ 678,910 00 
Loans secured by assignment of Company's policies 1,377,571 00 
ene 05 cb ncbasodncekicse<éspocscnes 505,338 00 
aases. Si >... saiahins 120,000 00 
State bonds................ 100,000 00 
City, , County, hay and other bonds. sone g 
Raliroed bente ecscgecteseeerceseecseeenees eo 
Railroad and other stocks. 1,418,132 25 
SUES acdalberee dhecesGpcccesbeaenenes 67,776 00 
teal estate es on policies pemne ¢ 540,250 42 
Premium mops -—9 pbdahen oe 699,988 29 
Cash on hand and in banks................ 516,404 73 
Net ae = aaedensi premiums. 534,896 81 
Interest and rents accrued................ 330,699 69 
Total assets $18,546,959 96 
‘e by M huset: $16,917,466 00 
Gia for death losses and matured endowments in 1.98 of adjustment. . 95,254 64 
Balance of installment = — claims not yet 75,336 O1 
Unpaid dividends, LS and to become due................ 112,080 83 
Premiums paid in advance....................+. 5,208 84 
Total Habilitios................see.008 17,205,296 82 
Surplus by Massachusetts standard. ...................ccecceceecscceceeencces $1,341,663 64 
es etka licacdnakes és sc cangosppenee shantnies soba 56,550 00 
Number of policies in force = Bist, 1896 40,926, insuring (including reversionary additions). . : digiaer 061 00 


shown ‘by the foregoing sta’ e 8a 
securities and Dalenoes as shown have been personally examined by us ene ‘* to be Soireet 






































SPRINGFIELD, Mass., January 19th, 1897. 
The receipts and disbursements of The Massachusetts Mutual Lite 3 Insurance Com pany a = the year 1806, as 


tement, have been carefu'ly audited unde rsigned. and the 


YDE, 
;% REDFIELD, 
Cc. NEWELL 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice President. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Ass’t Secretary. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 258 Broadway; GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager. 


ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
TEMENT OF CONDITION, January 1st, 1897. 


Auditors. 











































CAPITAL sto PAID UP IN CASH 500, 
Fen toe PARRA EP eEL Dame bec ceed dh essebencesosseecsoccccess 4 
BETO RANCE.,. .0.0..ccccccccccscccses cvcve 3 
GUTSTANDING LOSSES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
EAE, De I oo cvpvinebonvbticcccssdcoccesssccnvcevees 7 
SCHEDULE ors ASSETS. 
OE, sive 0c concsesessnchsevecosedees oul $047,600 00 | Heal Hotate.................ccccccccsscceccccccses $48,355 29 
SE ROMER. cesceesessepacavanneces ood 50 | —t aeried, andrents........... 14,389 42 
f BDI. 2. 0 0 cvvveugsceseuncs sss . 434,767 50 | Loans on ages, first lien..... 223,119 66 
4 Domne. cw. and bay De Bonds. 452,596 43 | Loans Soa y Stocks ‘and Bonds............ 1,750 00 
Cash in Bank and fn Agents’ hands............ ” Total Assets,..............0006 215,470.92 
CHAS. B. Werte Erstidene. 
JAMES U. eee Secretary. OWARD W. COOK, Asst. Secretary. 


Orpardgction to date 0,525,551.19. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT W.F PH Ge Agent, 246 $55 152 he ke: Curcago, Int. 
'B. FRENCH, Aecietont General "Age nt. 
SOUTR Tit Bae. DEPARTMEN': EVANT & C CHRAN, Gen. Agents, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
ACIFIC DEPARTMENT.—\. 7 “CALLINGHAM, Gen Agent, San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


INCORPORATED 1824. 
THE 


United States Fire Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
46 Pine St. 














Cash Capital Eh Red onheid = seep ind # wo 6:0 04 dhe 5 ba ST $250,000 00 
Reserve for unearned Premiums................... 219,886 27 
Reserve for unsettled Losses................000000. 32,178 92 
Reserve for all other claims...................0000- 21,429 70 
Net Surplus....--.----- -----++seeee cece cece eee 154,058 38 
Re Gee fem ee ee eee rer $677,553 27 





W. WILSON UNDERHILL, Pres’t. WALTER H. GRIFFEN, Sec’y. 
SAMUEL M. CRAFT, Vice-Pres’t. ALLEN H. CRAFT, Ass’t Sec’y. 


February 4, 1897 






Regis tered Trade Mark. 


For Tailor-Made Suits. 


The lady who last summer 


ventured to substitute a single 


suit of linen, or of cotton 


goods, tailor made, for the 
heavy woolen skirt and jacket, 


will this year add largely to her 
stock of gowns of this charac- 
ter. Tosuch the counters on 
which the linen suitings and 
piques are displayed at 


“The Linen Store” 


will have special attraction. 
Here are goods in canvas 
weaves and in rough tweed 
effects, while the piques are 
white, printed, and in solid 
colors, 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 














TO 


EARN 


A GOLD WANCHE: 
W. G. BAKER real to tansedince 


Teas, Spices and Baking Powder. 


just go among your friends and sell a 

mixed order amounting in total to 50 lbs. 
for a Waltham Gold Watch and Chain ora 
Decorated Dinner Set; 25 lbs. for a Solid 
Silver Watch and Chain; 10 lbs. for a Solid 
Gold Ring; 175 lbs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade 
Bicycle; or sell 75 lbs. for a Boy’s Bicycle; 
100 Ibs. for a Girl’s Bicycle; 200 lbs. for a 
Gentlemeiu’s High-Grade Bicycle; 30 lbs. 
for a Fairy Tricycle. 

Eapress or freight paid if cash is sent 


order. Send address on postal for 
Catalogue. Order-sheet and particulars. 


W,. G. BAKER (Dept.a.|.) Springfield, Mass. 


DTEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Granu 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for “ages or 
on instalments a large assortment ” nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK, 








THE WORTHINGTON PUMP 


The standard for all services. Can be used with steam, electricity or water power. This 
well-known machine is especially adapted for supplying water tocountry residences, stock 
farms, schools, colleges and public institutions generally where efficiency and noiseless 
action are required. For fire protection the Worthington is the standard adopted by the 
Underwriters’ Association. Catalogues and full information will be furnished on application 


HENRY R. WORTHINCTON 
86 Liberty Street, New York 70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 


; A. B.&E. L. SHAW. Special to «« The Independent” Readers. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
Largest Manufacturers of TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 


stamps, and we will mail you a 

ULPIT tb. SL nd best ¥ imported, 
: you may ord nr. 

SUITS o Te aiae his 'ade” Ali 
Sudbury : E GREAT 7 ee TE 

aa ACO. 

27 St., a and 88 VESEY STREET, 











or to A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings aud Private memaeeen. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washingt. ty i weak. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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x 289. 
Rend for Ilustrated Catalogue. BOSTON, MASS NEW YORK CITY NY 





Chicago. 
CORA A ALAA & YO 








Tue Innerenvent Prass 4¢ ann 43 GOLD Sraget, NEAR FULTON (STREET. 








